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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Tuis work is written from a Christian standpoint; that 
is to say, it assumes the Scriptures to be the Word of 
God, and Jesus of Nazareth to be the Christ, the Son 
of God. The argument is, therefore, addressed prin- 
cipally to believers in Christianity. Some of the 
positions recently taken by opponents of Christianity 
are, however, discussed; but as these are chiefly of a 
metaphysical character, and would be likely to weary 
the general reader, they have been separately considered 
in an appendix. 

The reader is asked to observe that the argument 
is consecutive throughout, and that, consequently, the 
force and meaning of the later sections cannot be fairly 
orasped, unless the earlier sections, which may seem to 


be somewhat elaborate, have received due consideration. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE MYSTERY OF PAIN. 


Tue question of the origin of evil, whether in its form of 
sin or of suffering, is one which has ever exercised the 
minds of the more thoughtful of mankind; and the 
apparent difficulty of explaining its existence, together 
with the existence of an all-wise, all-powerful, and all- 
righteous Creator, has given rise to those doubts of the 
goodness or power of the Creator, which have afforded an 
excuse to many for resorting to a cold materialism as an 
explanation of the difficulty, and have given some appear- 
ance of reason to the supposition that the First Cause 
of all things may be only a blind force or energy, instead 
of a righteous and intelligent Being. 

Such an idea, however, is painful to those who, weary 
with the sin and suffering that are in the world, have 
nothing to support them but their hope in a just and 
righteous God, and in a future in which justice shall 
reign, and sin and suffering no longer triumph. Be- 
lieving this on other grounds, they are content to leave 
the question of the origin of evil as an inexplicable diffi- 
culty, which in this world cannot be removed. 

Nevertheless, all such difficulties weaken, if they do not 
overthrow, confidence in God; and in times of doubt, 
depression, and temptation, and especially in these days 
when the foundations of faith are attacked on all sides, 
this difficulty of the origin of evil assumes a very impor- 
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tant aspect, one which, forcing itself upon the mind, im- 
periously demands consideration. 

The Agnostic and Positive philosophy of the day asserts 
that God is unknowable, and that this is the ultimate 
discovery of human wisdom which the human mind has 
gradually attained to ; and as an illustration and evidence 
of the gradual attainment of this idea, reference is made 
to the Hebrew Scriptures, in which the progressive 
development of the more spiritual ideas of God may 
be traced; but God, it is argued, in proportion as such 
ideas are realized, must be further and further removed 
from human comprehension. 

That God is unknowable as regards the essence of His 
Being, His form of existence, and His mode of action, is 
evident. That which is infinite cannot be comprehended 
by that which is finite. We cannot grasp the idea of 
infinite space, or of time without beginning or end; but 
we are nevertheless certain of their infinity, because the 
contrary ideas, such as that of space outside the limits of 
which there is no space, and of time before which there 
was no time, are unthinkable. In like manner we may 
be certain of the existence of an Eternal Energy, or First 
Cause of all things, in whom all things live and move and 
have their being, although the nature of His Being must 
always be beyond the conception of finite intelligence.* 
To this both the Jewish and Christian Scriptures bear 
witness. ‘ Canst thou by searching find out God ? canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection? It is high as 
heaven ; what canst thou do? deeper than hell; what 
canst thou know ?’ (Job xi. 7, 8). So likewise the Apostle 
Paul speaks of God as Him ‘ who only hath immortality, 
dwelling in light which no man can approach unto, 
whom no man hath seen or can see’ (1 Tim. vi. 16). 

But this limitation of our knowledge with regard to 


* See ‘ Agnosticism,’ Appendix A, where this subject is more fully 
considered. 
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the infinite does not prevent our knowing God in His 
relations to man and created things. For just as, we 
may learn much of the power and character of a person 
whom we have never seen, by certain effects of his 
actions which we do see, so we may know God by the 
manifestations of His power, wisdom, and righteousness in 
the works of creation. It is also natural to expect that 
such knowledge would be of gradual attainment, a know- 
ledge requiring not only search and experience on the 
part of man, but dependent also on the manner and 
degree in which God may manifest Himself. Such a 
eradual revelation of God is just what may be observed 
in the pages of the Old Testament ; where He is at first 
chiefly recognised as the Creator, and the Almighty who 
demands the obedience of man as the duty of the creature 
to the Creator, of weakness to power; then as a God 
of righteousness and justice, whose commands must 
be obeyed, not only from fear, but because they are 
righteous ; and, finally, as a God of mercy, which latter 
characteristic, gradually developing, receives its full 
expression in the New Testament, where God is revealed, 
not only as a God of righteousness, wisdom, and power, 
but as a God of love.* 

But to say that this more spiritual aspect of God 
makes Him less knowable is absurd. It is the highest 
and truest knowledge of Him. Just as a person known 
only by appearance, and by merely physical character- 
istics, can hardly be said to be known at all; and not until 
we become personally acquainted with his mind and 
character do we know him in reality. 

Apart, however, from any revelation of God in the 
Scriptures, we may know Him by His works; and the 
doctrines of materialism, and the idea of a blind force as. 
the ‘ First Cause of all things,’ become ene unreason 


* See Appendix D, ‘The Progressive Revelation of God.’ 
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and foolishness to those who are at all acquainted with 
the infinite wisdom, skill, and adaptation displayed in 
the works of nature. Those who with unprejudiced 
minds have weighed facts and arguments, such as are 
advanced, for instance, by the Duke of Argyll in ‘ The 
Reign of Law’ and ‘ The Unity of Nature,’ are convinced, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, that behind and beyond 
the things which are seen, there is, not merely an eternal 
energy, but a Mind of perfect wisdom. And the evidence 
of intention, contrwance, and purpose, or, in other words, 
of nund, is so overpowering, that arguments and theories 
advanced in opposition to it appear to be only childish, 
irrelevant, and wearisome. Modern science has, in fact, 
thrown such light on the works of nature, that at no 
period of man’s history have the words of the Apostle 
had such force as now, viz., that ‘the invisible things 
of God from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things which are made, 
even His eternal power and Godhead,’ so that they who 
deny this in the face of this evidence would seem to be 
‘ without excuse’ (Rom. i. 20). 

It has indeed been the fashion to treat the conception 
of God, deduced from the evidence of design and in- 
tention, as ‘anthropomorphism,’ or the conception of 
God as being in all things like man. Certainly, if we 
conclude that design and intention are the evidence of 
mind, such as we recognise in ourselves, and that from 
the evidence of design and intention in nature the Author 
of nature must be a mind of infinite wisdom, the charge 
is true. God is like man in this respect; or, rather, we 
recognise that the mind of man must be similarly con- 
stituted to that of the Creator. But where is the un- 
reasonableness of this conclusion? Is it not rather folly 
and unreason to deny it? The evidence is conclusive 
that the cause of all we see in nature is a mind of vast 
wisdom ; and the mind of man, although infinitely less 
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in power and wisdom, is yet the image or reflection of the 
mind of God, and therefore capable of recognising the 
wisdom of the works of God.* 

This capacity of man for recognising the Creator as 
an Almighty Mind has been associated and confused 
with quite another sort of anthropomorphism, namely, 
that which characterized the mythology of paganism, 
the gods of which were supposed to possess the parts 
and passions of human beings. But there was no reason 
or justification for this pagan conception. To attribute 
to the Creator passions, such as anger, revenge, or envy, 
is to. attribute to an Infinite Being that which is only 
characteristic of finite beings; while to conceive of God 
animated by sexual desires is to still further degrade 
the idea of Him to the level of the animal nature which 
man possesses in common with the beasts. Nevertheless, 
_ by mixing up the true idea of God—as a Being of whom 
the higher element of man’s nature is an image or re- 
flection—with these lower and degraded ideas, it is 
implied by certain modern philosophers that both views 
are equally false. 

This conclusion is further supported by an appeal to 
the Hebrew Scriptures, which speak of the Almighty 
as if He was actuated by the passions of anger and 
jealousy, and was subject to changes of mind consequent 
on unforeseen changes of circumstances. But even a 
child does not require to be told that many of these 
expressions are metaphors, by which the will and in- 
tention of God are revealed to man in language drawn 
from human experience; just as all spiritual things and 
the operations of mind are expressed in language drawn 
from material things, and from the analogous operations 
of the body. The language of many a human writer is 
not less boldly parabolic and metaphorical than that of 
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Scripture; and if to read the one in the letter would be 
to make it nonsense, and would be a sign of childish 
ignorance, it is equally absurd so to treat the other. 

By these means, however, an appearance of complete 
error is attached to all human conceptions of God, and 
the deduction is consequently made that God is really un- 
knowable,* the result being that those ‘ who do not like to 
keep God in their knowledge’ are able to dismiss Him from 
their thoughts. For, as was the case with those of whom 
the Apostle wrote (Rom. 1. 19-32), so it is with many now. 
The desire to forget God is common to human nature ; 
and while many do not object to think of Him as an 
Eternal Energy or First Cause, working according to 
unalterable laws with which He never interferes, they 
cannot tolerate the thought of Him as a Moral Governor 
of the world, opposed to all unrighteousness and evil. 
But by ignormg Him as an Almighty Mind, similar in , 
constitution to that of man, the higher attributes of 
mind—namely, its moral faculties, and its appreciation 
of righteousness and opposition to iniquity—are equally 
ignored. 

Nevertheless, the overpowering evidence of His eternal 
power and Godhead is that which is primarily forced upon 
the minds of those who do not wilfully shut their eyes to 
it; and this knowledge would seem to be the foundation 
of all further knowledge of Himt, forcing upon those 
who recognise it the fact that they are in the presence 
not only of an Eternal Energy, but of an Almighty Mind, 
and the consequent necessity of understanding, and con- 
forming to its will and intention. The consciousness also 
of this carries with it the further consciousness that the 
Creator must recognise moral good and evil, and that he 
must approve of the one and be opposed to the other. 

Further reflection supports this. ‘or there is evidence 
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that the Creator is not only an Almighty Mind, but that, 
in the language of a modern writer, He is ‘the Eternal 
who makes for righteousness.’ Just as the laws of the 
physical world, which manifest the mind of God, reward 
those who obey them, and avenge themselves on those 
who do not, so the moral laws which govern the relations 
of man with man, and which must be equally the expres- 
sion of the mind of Him who constituted man as he is, 
reward those who obey them, and punish those who do not. 

But, besides this, there is a mass of evidence to show 
that the Eternal Mind is also one of great beneficence, in 
the prearrangement and adaptation of things to the wel- 
fare and good of all sentient creatures; and the evidence 
of this remains a spite of what has been termed ‘ the 
mystery of pain.’ 

It is, indeed, generally Pe onan that pain and suffer- 
ing may have a moral and pooch purpose in the case 
of man. But this does not appear to be the case with 
the animal creation. They also are subject to physical 
suffering, and to some small extent also to mental suffer- 
ing; and yet these sufferings convey to them no moral 
lesson, nor do they cause them to refrain from inflicting 
suffering on each other. On the contrary, they have been 
created to prey upon each other, and are furnished with 
weapons to enable them to do so; and the difficulty 
which this fact has presented to many minds is expressed 
by those often-quoted lines of Tennyson, in which he 
speaks of man: 


‘Who thought that God was Love indeed, 
Aud Love creation’s final law ; 
Though nature, red in tooth and claw 

With ravine, shrieked against his creed.’ 


Is there, however, no possibility of looking, even now, 
‘behind the veil,’ or of lifting at least a corner of it, so 
as to perceive something of the reason of this ? 

The animals, without any moral perceptions, are 
governed solely by the law of self, and that law is neces- 
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sarily opposed to the law of love when it comes into con- 
tact with it. The animals strictly obey the law of their 
being. when they seek their own good and gratification 
before that of other creatures; and therefore, whenever 
the good of one interferes with the good of another, war 
and consequent suffering are the necessary result. Thus, 
apart from any interference on the part of the Creator, 
or the provision of special weapons to enable them to do 
so, the animals would fight with and kill each other, and 
thus be themselves the cause of the suffering produced. 
They are, in short, by their very nature subject to death, 
and the death from this cause, and the sufferings it 
entails, are self-inflicted. This is the first point to be 
observed. , 

This being the case, the provision of certain animals 
with weapons of offence, and instincts causing them to 
prey upon each other, does not of necessity increase the 
suffering ; for instance, the deer killed by the teeth, or 
by the paw, of a lion or tiger suffers probably far 
less than one who dies in combat with one of its own 
kind. 

In other respects every provision has been made for 
their welfare, and they are gifted with unerring instincts 
which enable them to provide for that welfare; so that 
although their happiness, as we conceive happiness, is 
far from perfect, it is suited to their capacity, and pro- 
portionate to their rank in the scale of creation. So also 
their suffering is not suffering as we conceive it, for it is 
unaccompanied by that mental and moral anguish which 
is the chief element of suffering in reasoning and reflec- 
tive beings; and the lower their rank in the scale of 
creation, the lower their degree of consciousness and 
consequent suffering. Their capacity for suffering is, in 
short, proportionate to their capacity for happiness, and 
the regular gradation of both is observable from the 
lowest form of mollusc to the highest form of mammal. 
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We perceive, then, that no amount of physical per- 
fection can secure perfect happiness and freedom from 
suffering for any of the animals, so long as they are 
governed solely by the law of self, and that their defect 
in this respect is not physical, but moral. Give them 
reason and moral perceptions, and let them be actuated — 
by the law of love and righteousness, and the suffering 
each inflicts on the other might be expected to cease.— 
But the experiment has been tried, and has failed.—Man 
has been created with reason and moral perceptions, and 
to recognise, as we shall see hereafter, that obedience to 
the law of love is his highest happiness, and yet he also 
fights with and wars against his fellow-men, and under- 
goes sufferings In consequence, of which the animals have 
no conception, a suffering so great that it has called forth 
the thought in one, who was only contemplating the evil 
of the present, that ‘the most hideous mistake of nature 
was consciousness’; and this suffering, from the same 
point of view, might raise the question whether it would 
not have been better for many to have been mere animals, 
with their lower form of consciousness and their lower 
capacity for pain. 

What, then, are we to say if man’s greater moral and 
physical perfection is thus only productive of greater 
evil and greater capacity for suffermg? We are again 
met with defect, or want of perfection, and with suffering 
as its result, and if we endeavour to conceive some higher 
form of existence, as that of spiritual beings like the 
angels, we still find a lability to moral imperfection and 
consequent suffering, not indeed physical, but spiritual, 
and of even greater magnitude, and this spiritual or 
mental suffering is, in fact, the most intense form of 
human suffering. It is clear, then, that it is no use to 
look for freedom from suffering in merely a higher form 
of existence, if it is still lable to moral imperfection. 
We can only say that beings like the human race, if 
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perfectly righteous, would be free from every form of evil 
and suffering that is consequent on moral imperfection. 

Here, then, we seem to have arrived at an ideally 
perfect creation—man as he is, but perfectly righteous, 
and actuated by the law of love, so that the welfare of 
each becomes the natural interest of all. Man, as he is, 
however, is now subject, not only to evil from the sin and 
selfishness of himself and his fellow-men, but also from 
disease and accident, and from the effects of storms and 
earthquakes and other convulsions and irregularities of 
nature, evils which seem to spring from causes outside 
him, and not from his own sin and moral imperfection ; 
and if, while perfectly righteous in himself, he should-be 
still subject to such evils, we might have reason to 
question the justice and beneficence of the Creator. 

It is quite conceivable, however, that beings like the 
human race need not be subject to these evils to the 
degree they now are. We might conceive beings in whom 
renewal would correspond with decay, as it does in the 
young, and on whom the various forms of disease, which 
modern science seems to show spring from animal 
organisms, would have no influence, as is in some degree 
the case with persons of exceptional health and strength 
of constitution ; and we may also conceive that the storms, 
earthquakes, pestilences, etc., which are now normal, 
might be so modified, in a more equable adjustment of 
the forces of nature, that death and sutfering would be 
very greatly reduced. But even were this the case man 
would still be subject to suffering and death. Flesh and 
blood in its very nature is corruptible and liable to injury. 
Man, in his physical and psychical being, is part of nature, 
and was so created, and all nature is subject to change. 
—Why he was so created will appear as we proceed. 

Man, as he is, is surrounded by the elements of suffer- 
ing on every side. But if it is conceivable that his 
physical being, as well as Nature herself, may be out of 
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_ order as compared with a more perfect order of things, it 
is quite certain that his moral being also is out of order. 

Man is constituted with a capacity for attaining a far 
higher degree of happiness than the animals, but while 
the latter strictly obey the law of their being and attain 
such happiness as they are capable of, man alone trans- 
oresses the law of his being, and suffers in consequence 
in a far higher degree than they do, and his sin is thus 
something against the natural order of things. Now, we 
shall see hereafter that there is strong reason for con- 
cluding that the sin of man is the direct or indirect cause 
of a large proportion of the suffering and death to which 
he is liable; and not only so, but that his hability to such 
suffering and death is a necessary element in his moral 
education and in his redemption. If, then, there is this 
intimate relation between sin and suffering, we may well 
believe that perfectly righteous beings would have been 
so constituted as to be perfectly free from hability to 
suffering. 

Why, then, did not the Creator, instead of creating 
imperfect beings, create perfectly righteous beings, in 
whose perfect happiness He, as a God of love, could 
delight? The answer to this, as we shall see, is that the 
creation of such beings was a moral impossibility. 

But if this is the case, if moral imperfection and con- 
sequent suffering 1s a necessity, even of the highest 
created beings, and their suffering is great in proportion 
to their moral capacity, then the case of the lower 
animals, with their lower form of consciousness and 
suffering, becomes insignificant in comparison with the 
subjection to evil and suffermg of man himself, and the 
only question we need ask is why they were created 
at all. 

If, also, we believe that the redemption of the human 
race is the ultimate purpose of God, then the infinite 
importance of that result gives a new significance to 
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everything which is seen to conduce to it. Now, there 
is but one way by which that result can be attained. 

No perfection of happiness is possible to beings who 
are morally imperfect; therefore the redemption of 
the human race from evil must first be a moral redemp- 
tion; and the only way in which this can be effected, as 
will be explained, is by the manifestation of the evil of sin 
through the suffermg which is consequent on every 
transgression of the moral law. Thus the subjection 
of man himself to suffering is a necessity of redemption. 
But the consequences of transgressing the moral law are 
also most signally manifested in the animal creation by 
the absence in them of all moral restraint. They are 
an object lesson to the whole human race, a mirror in 
which man may see himself, and the effects produced by 
giving free rein to his passions, and casting off moral 
restraint. Moreover, the weapons of destruction with 
which many of the animals are provided, illustrate the 
fact that, according to the capacity for evil, so those 
who are governed solely by the law of self will inflict it. 

That this is the lesson which they are intended to 
teach man is implied by the psalmist’s words, ‘ Man that 
is in honour and understandeth not is like the beasts 
which perish’ (Psa. xlix. 20), and that they do con- 
tinually appeal to the conscience of man by illustrating 
the effects of moral degradation, and the ruthless evil of 
the law of self, is evident, and we ourselves recognise 
that those persons who cast off moral restraint are 
degraded from man’s estate, and have become like the 
brutes; although from our habitual familiarity with 
them it is perhaps difficult for us to fully realize the force 
of the lesson that we unconsciously learn from them. 

Yet they manifest the evil of the absence of moral 
restraint with the least possible amount of suffering to 
themselves, for although we conceive of their suffering as 
it would be to us if we, with our higher perceptions and 
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consciousness, were in their place, yet they themselves 
suffer in a far lower degree. Moreover, although many 
of their forms have perished, and others may also dis- 
appear, it is nevertheless implied by Scripture that the 
redemption of man will be accompanied by the redemp- 
tion of all things in the earth (Eph. i. 10; Col. i. 20). 

If, then, assuming the impossibility of creating man 
perfectly righteous from the first, we consider the infinite 
importance of his redemption, and that there is no other 
way by which the result can be effected, save by the 
manifestation, through suffering, of the evil of sin; and if 
we are able to perceive how it may be attained, and how 
the ‘whole creation which groaneth and travaileth in 
pain until now’ may also be redeemed, and death itself 
at last destroyed, we may perhaps, while we bow before 
the essential and inevitable, confess that all has been 
done that is possible to infinite wisdom and _ perfect 
beneficence. We may also perceive that the seeming 
contradiction to that beneficence in the creation of the 
lower animals to illustrate the effects of the law of self, 
is in reality one of the necessary means by which that 
redemption is to be effected, and that man’s subjection 
to suffering also may be equally indispensable for its 
attainment. | 

The whole work of creation, as revealed by the dis- 
coveries of geological science, shows growth from im- 
perfection towards perfection, rising step by step in 
wisdom of design and perfection of beauty and organism, 
until we arrive at man himself, the most perfect of all, 
but still imperfect through moral defect. But we see 
that the structure, like some mighty pyramid, is still 
incomplete, and is wanting its topstone of moral _per- 
fection, ‘ the headstone of its corner.’ 


We may now consider more closely the meaning and 
purpose of ‘ the mystery of pain’ in the human race. 
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Pain is both physical and moral, and if we consider 
the nature and meaning of the former, we perceive that 
it is dependent upon the intimate union of the body and 
spirit by which not only is every injury to the former at 
once communicated to the latter, but the sympathy 
between the spirit and the body which it inhabits causes 
the spirit to suffer from that mjury. 

Now, the body is not merely the habitation of the spirit, 
but the means by which it manifests itself to, and receives 
the expression of, other minds, so that, in proportion as 
the body is injured, so is that power interfered with, 
and the person, cut off from communication with others, 
knows the misery of isolation. Let there, then, be no 
nerves of sensation,-and the limbs, or even the vital 
organs, of the body might be destroyed without the spirit 
or mind being conscious of it. But it is not so; and the 
skin, which is the outer environment of the body, is 
specially provided with nerves of sensation, which, like 
outposts or sentinels, give the mind immediate warning 
of injury. 

Thus physical pain is a preservative and warning, 
impelling the mind to take instant measures to guard 
and preserve its habitation; and although the nature of 
the union between mind and body, like the origin of life 
and other things, is beyond our comprehension, yet the 
reason of that union and consequent liability to suffering 
is, so far, no mystery. The bodies of both men and 
animals, exposed to the dangers to which all material 
organisms are subject, are placed, by their union with 
their spirits, under the watchful care and guardianship of 
the latter. 

Moral pain, on the other hand, is due to the intimate 
sympathy, affection, and relationship which unites man 
to his fellow-men, and causes him to suffer with the 
sufferings of others, and especially with the sufferings 
of those he loves, or from the deprivation of their esteem 
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and affection. Let, then, this sympathy and relationship 
be destroyed, and the good, or the sufferings, or the 
friendship of others would be a matter of indifference to 
him ; pity and compassion would no longer be possible, 
and he would seek his own good, utterly indifferent to 
the good of others, or the agony he might cause them. 
But the moral suffering which, either directly or in- 
directly, follows moral iniquity is the punishment, and 
therefore the preservative against it, and a moral purpose 
is therefore evident in such suffering. 

But physical suffermg also is, in a great measure, 
directly due to the selfishness of others, or to our own 
transgression of moral obligations, and is thus also the 
consequence of moral evil; and where it is not due to 
these causes, it is, as we shall see hereafter, indirectly 
due to the sin of the human race generally. If so, then 
pain, whether physical or moral, dependent respectively 
on the intimate union of body and mind, and of man 
with his fellow-man, is the means adopted by the Creator 
for manifesting the evil of moral iniquity, His punish- 
ment of and preservative against it, His method for the 
moral education of the human race in the principles of 
righteousness and love. Had man, in short, been created 
_ free from every form of suffering, moral and physical, 
there would have been no possibility of his redemption, 
or of his even learning the meaning of moral good and 
evil. — 

But this is by no means the full significance of the 
mystery of pain in the human race. ‘ Sorrow,’ says the 
preacher, ‘is better than laughter, for by the sadness of 
the countenance the heart is made better.’ Sorrow softens 
the heart, and creates sympathy with the sorrows of 
others; and those who have never known sorrow and 
suffering are invariably the most callous to the sufferings 
of other people. Those sufferings touch no chord of 
sympathy in their own hearts, but rather cause them to 

2, 
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shrink from the sight of them as something strange and 
repulsive ; whereas the same sufferings at once strike a 
chord of sympathy in those who have themselves suffered, 
calling forth their pity and compassion, and the desire to 
relieve the sufferer. 

Persons whose hearts are thus softened become also 
humbler and more forbearing to others. Pride has no 
place in one who is deeply conscious of his own lability 
to suffering, and pity and compassion restrain him from 
injuring others to satisfy his own irritation. It is the 
sight of suffering which stimulates such people to take 
every means to relieve it, and which in consequence has 
called forth the noblest and most heroic efforts of the 
human race. Suffering, and the sight of suffering in 
others, is that, in short, which calls forth compassion, 
long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, patience, and thus 
develops the latent moral qualities in man. 

Those, therefore, who have never suffered stand on a 
lower moral level than those who have, and there is a 
difference between them similar in nature to that which 
exists between man and the animals, who are without 
moral capacities. This is instinctively recognised by 
those who have suffered; they know and feel that there 
exist the elements of a moral separation between them 
and those who have hardly known suffering; they have 
a knowledge which the light-hearted, careless pleasure- 
seekers are without; something has been revealed to them 
which has made the whole tone of their thoughts and 
lives higher and deeper, and which makes them shrink 
from the society of the careless and frivolous. On the 
other hand, they are powerfully attracted to those who 
have also suffered. Common joys and pleasures have 
little attractive power, but those who have passed through 
common dangers, privations, weariness, and pain, recog- 
nise that a bond of union has been created between them 
which is often closer than the ties of relationship. The 
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more moral and spiritual also the suffering, and the 
more their hearts have been wrung by it, the stronger is 
the subtle power of ‘ the fellowship of suffering.’ Why is 
this? Is it not because those who have thus suffered 
have passed into a higher grade of being, have been 
elevated in the ranks of moral existence, and are sepa- 
rated in consequence by a moral gulf from the careless 
and indifferent, and for that very reason are all the more 
powerfully attracted to those few who are in sympathy 
with them ? 

But suffering is not only a knowledge and a revela- 
tion; it is also a power. In proportion as a man has 
suffered, so is he capable of enduring suffermg. The 
spirit which has endured once is strengthened to endure 
~ again, and the prospect of sufferig, which fills the spirits 
of others with horror, is met with calmness and reso- 
lution by those who have learnt to endure. Like veteran 
soldiers, who, when the storm and fury of battle surges round 
them and destruction seems inevitable, stand calm and 
unmoved, while the hearts of others fail them for fear, so 
there are those who, having met and endured the depths 
of moral and spiritual anguish, recognise that the ordinary 
sufferings of this world are no longer able to disconcert 
them, and that the bitterness of suffermg has girded 
them with a power which others have not. When, then, 
it is considered that the suffering which resistance to 
some fierce temptation to sin calls forth is often like 
deliberate self-immolation, the plucking out of a right 
eye or the cutting off of a right hand, then the power 
which is attained by those who have ‘ suffered being 
tempted’ is just that which enables them to endure and 
conquer again, thus raising them morally not only in 
knowledge, but in spiritual power. 

And what, let us ask, is the true significance of this 
moral elevation in knowledge and power? Is it not an 
elevation in righteousness, raising man from a state in 
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which by nature he is little higher than the animals, 
save in intellectual capacity, to a growing conformity 
to God Himself? It is not all who know this suffering ; 
it is sent to some, and not to others, and to some more 
than to others; and it is sent or permitted to come to 
them by God, in order, says the Apostle, to bring forth 
in them ‘the peaceable fruits of righteousness,’ and to 
make them ‘ partakers of His holiness’ (Heb. xii. 10, 11); 
so that each, in proportion as he drinks the cup and is 
baptized with the baptism of suffering, is in that measure 
transformed into the 1 image of God. 

But some suffering is the lot of all humanity. ‘Man 
is born unto sorrow as the sparks fly upward,’ for all 
flesh and blood is subject to decay and corruption. The 
pain and death to which each individual is subject, and 
the similar pain and death to which those He loves are 
subject, makes the life of man on earth a life of more or 
less sorrow and suffering; and in proportion as a man 
suffers there is awakened in him that desire for happiness 
for which he has so vast a capacity, and that instinctive 
belief in a future existence which is latent in all men, and 
which causes him to long for immortality and to welcome 
the hope of salvation. It shows him that man as he is, 
fitted, like the animals, for life in this world, and, like 
them, not without gleams of pleasure and happiness, is 
‘nevertheless in a state of being which to him is full of 
sorrow and disappointment, and utterly unsatisfying. 
He sees that all here is ‘ vanity and vexation of spirit,’ 
that the ‘world passeth away, and the lust thereof,’ and 
that all is doomed to corruption. If, then, the present 
existence of man is one of sin, and the world in which he 
‘lives is full of sin, then the suffermg which accompanies 
his present state causes man, in proportion as he experi- 
‘ences it, to ‘ hate his life in this world,’ and prepares him 
‘to ‘set his affections on things above,’ and on that God 
in whom alone is eternal life; and at whose ‘right hand 
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are pleasures for evermore.’ Thus the sufferings of the 
present separate the affections from the pleasures of sin, 
and draw man ever onward and upward to God and to a 
higher state of existence. 

Strange, then, as suffering may appear to many, and. 
though many have called in question the justice of God 
in permitting it, and some, witnessing the anguish of the 
innocent and the prosperity of the wicked, have even 
denied the existence of a moral and intelligent Creator, 
yet it may be that, when the veil of the flesh drops from 
their eyes, they may see that the most pitiable are those 
who have never known suffering in this life, and that 
‘the far more exceeding weight of glory’ awaiting those 
who have here ‘ passed through great tribulation’ makes 
the latter less than nothing in comparison. 

Such, then, seems to be the meaning of ‘the mystery 
of pain,’ the reason of human suffering. Its full meaning 
and significance must of necessity be hidden from the 
careless and indifferent, and from those who have never 
suffered ; but those who have, and who have by it been 
made earnest, thoughtful, and spiritual, will recognise it 
as the means by which the evil of sin is manifested, and 
man is rendered capable of a moral elevation into a 
higher state of being, of union with God, and of being 
made a ‘ partaker of the Divine nature.’ 

‘Made perfect through sufferings’ seems, indeed, to be 
the law of all perfection, and under that law even the 
Creator Himself comes. For if the creature lives and 
moves and has his being in the Creator, then the Creator 
must suffer in the sufferings of the creature, to which 
sufferings He submits for the sake of a higher and more 
perfect happiness springing from the production of 
creatures fitted for His love and for eternal communion 
with Him, and to effect which He had even to come down 
to their level and suffer with them. 

Now, when all is accomplished, and man is redeemed 
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from the power of sin, we must also conclude that he will 
be redeemed from the power of suffering. The latter, 
however, is impossible under the present order of things, 
in which all flesh and blood are lable to injury and cor- 
ruption. Hither, then, man must be so changed as to be 
no longer subject to that order, or the present laws of 
nature must be changed, and a new heavens and a new 
earth made before suffering can cease. 

But if man, as he now is in the flesh, cannot be 
redeemed from the power of suffering, neither is that 
flesh capable of being redeemed from the power of sin. 
For the law of the flesh is the law of ‘the carnal mind,’ 
which is ‘enmity to God, and is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be’ (Rom. vii. 7). It is only 
the spirits of men that can now be redeemed from the 
power of sin, and although these spirits might then fight 
against and keep the flesh in more or less subjection, and 
although the physical condition and happiness of beings 
thus redeemed might be enormously improved, yet, just 
as complete moral perfection is impossible to men in the 
flesh, so also absolute freedom from death and corruption 
is equally impossible. 

Nevertheless, if it was impossible to create perfectly 
righteous beings; if righteousness can only be attained 
by the manifestation of the evil of sin and the suffering 
consequent on it, then the existence of man in the flesh 
may be recognised as the necessary education and pre- 
paration for his attainment to a higher state of being. 


CA ACD Tabb iees 
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Let us now consider the nature of that difficulty which 
rendered it impossible for God to create beings perfectly 
righteous. Only such beings would be free from that 
suffering which the unrighteous inflict on themselves 
and on each other; and on them the infliction of other 
suffering would be unjust and unmeaning. 

If, however, God created beings who were not perfectly 
righteous, how are we to avoid the conclusion that God 
Himself was the Author of moral evil—that is, the Author 
of sn? But the root of this difficulty, and, in fact, the 
barrier to any right consideration of it, seems to lie in a 
false view of God. The reverence of pious minds for the 
omnipotence of the Creator, as if that was His chief and 
distinguishing characteristic, has led them to overlook 
His equally important attribute of perfect righteousness, 
and the one attribute cannot contradict the other. 

We believe that God is infinite in power and wisdom, 
and nothing is impossible to Him; yet to say that there- 
fore He can do anything, must be false if the statement 
involves self-contradiction; as, for instance, if we were to 
say, that He could, if He chose, destroy Himself, which 
would be as absurd as the conception of an animal 
devouring itself! Yet it is by such verbal fallacies that 
many bewilder their minds. God could do unrighteous- 
ness if He chose, but He cannot choose to do so. All 
things are possible, but this is impossible, because it is a 
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self-contradiction. For if He is perfectly righteous, it is 
impossible for Him to be unrighteous. Righteousness 
and truth are His very essence, and to do anything con- 
trary to them would be to deny Himself. It would be 
self-contradiction. If, then, it is true that two and two 
make four, it is impossible for God to make that truth a 
lie. In other words, He cannot alter the principles of truth, 
and the nature of things, which have their very origin 
in Himself, and are therefore eternal as He is eternal. 

Similarly, He cannot create a being perfectly righteous 
as He is righteous, Inasmuch as by the condition of the 
case such a being is finite, and therefore imperfect. 
God, it is said, made man upright, that is to say, 
righteous ; but the righteousness of such a being, while 
as yet unacquainted with the very meaning of good and 
evil, could only consist of an inclination for righteous- 
ness as long as he was not tempted by unrighteousness. 
But righteousness in its highest sense means a choice of 
good instead of evil, a love of the one and a hatred of the 
other ; and no created being can choose the one and 
reject the other until they are offered for his choice. 
The conception therefore of a created being, perfectly 
righteous from the first, as God is righteous, involves a 
self-contradiction, for it supposes such a being to be 
finite, and at the same time infinite in knowledge and 
wisdom. 

The knowledge of good and evil and of all wisdom 
must, in the very nature of things, be gradual and 
progressive in every jinite intelligence. It is necessary 
to know that two and two make four before it can be 
understood that four and four make eight; the idea of 
‘four’ must precede that of ‘eight.’ So likewise these 
numbers must have some manifestation by being con- 
nected with things before the idea of them can be received. 
There must be two somethings, and four somethings, 
before the idea of two and four is possible. Without this 
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connection the words are only sounds without meaning. 
So likewise good and evil must be manifested and expe- 
rienced before any real idea of them can exist. 

For these reasons all knowledge must be progressive, 
and no perfection or facility of expression on the part of 
God, or clearness of perception on the part of a created 
being, could enable the latter to receive the knowledge 
of things from God apart from the manifestation and 
experience of those things. Previous to such manifesta- 
tion they have, for him, no existence. 

This will appear more evident if we examine some of 
the characteristics of a moral being. ‘Take for instance 
that of love in its moral sense. Whatis love? Mutual 
love is the mutual attraction which two beings have for 
each other, because each is recognised by the other as 
good in its relations to himself. But this goodness cannot 
be recognised untilits contrary is experienced. The very 
word implies its contrary, viz., evil, and thus attraction 
between two beings, or their desire for each other, is their 
recognition that separation is evil. Each, in fact, has 
for the other something, the want of which is recognised 
to be evil, and the want must be experienced before the 
desire for its supply can be felt. Love is thus the 
principle of reciprocity, and has its type in the psychical 
attraction felt between the sexes, in the appetites of 
the body, in the attraction in the vegetable kingdom 
towards light, air, and moisture, and even in the in- 
organic kingdom, in chemical and magnetic attraction 
between different forms of matter. 

We can conceive such attraction existing between the 
Creator and the creature, the one, whose characteristic is 
Love, loving the creature dependent on Him and desiring 
the love of the creature in return, and the other, 
dependent for everything on the Creator, loving Him 
whose love is manifested in the supply of all his wants. 
Nevertheless, until his need of and dependence on the 
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Creator has been experienced by separation, the love or 
attraction called forth by that sense of evil and want 
cannot exist. 

Could not God, however, have shown the creature his 
dependence on Him by suffering him to want, and then 
supplying his need? But what would be the result of 
such an arbitrary infliction of evil on an innocent 
creature ? It is love that begets love, and such an act 
would be no manifestation of love. Would the child 
thank its parent for first starving it and then feeding it, 
or first punishing it and then removing the punishment ? 
The want must therefore be the result of the creature’s 
own act before the supply of that want can call forth 
gratitude or love. For God to inflict undeserved evil 
would be an immoral act, contrary to the essential law 
of right and justice, and therefore contrary to Himself. 
Besides which, it would require not one, but a thousand 
such inflictions of evil, before the depth of the creature’s 
need of and dependence on God could have been mani- 
fested. 

As with love, so with trust and faith. They imply the 
recognition of evil without such trust and faith. So also 
with pity, compassion, generosity, truth, justice, long- 
suffering, humility, etc., which together constitute the 
righteousness of a moral being in its relations to God 
and other moral beings, but all of which can have no 
existence or meaning previous to the knowledge of, and 
therefore existence of, evil. 

Evil must therefore exist, or be manifested in some 
way or other, before such a thing as a moral being can 
exist. Evil is a necessary consequence of all moral 
imperfection ; therefore it is a necessity of creation. 

But evil is a necessity of creation in another sense, 
and from a different point of view, as has been shown by 
Mr. Birks.* 


* © Difficulties of Belief.’ 
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Beings created with the capacity of becoming moral 
beings must necessarily be created free agents; that is, 
with a power of choice absolutely unrestrained by physical 
instincts or external coercion. Had man in the presence 
of temptation been forcibly restrained by God, not only 
would his abstention have been a physical necessity, and 
therefore no act of his own will, but the restraint would — 
only have appeared to him an arbitrary act on the part 
of God; for until the evil consequent on giving way to 
the temptation had been manifested, that evil would have 
been a thing without meaning to his mind. For a 
creature therefore to become a moral being he must be 
a free agent, unrestrained in his actions save by moral 
arguments, which, until evil had been manifested in some 
way or other, must be almost entirely without force or 
meaning. 

_ That this was not absolutely the case with man is true, 

as is implied by the warning that he should surely die if 
he disobeyed the commands of God. But in the case 
of the first created angels evil had as yet no existence, 
and therefore no meaning to them. Yet, on the other 
hand, as messengers of God, perfect in their state, 
and without a flaw in their happiness, what possible 
temptation could there be for them to rebel against 
God ? 

Mr. Birks, in his chapter on the nature of evil, has 
pointed out that there is such a thing as ‘the evil of 
defect, as in the case of the vegetable world, each form 
of which, although good and beautiful, and perfect so far 
as it goes, is yet ‘limited in its power to realize its own 
‘law, unconscious and void of intelligence, and herein 
‘may be called evil. This defect is shown in abortive 
‘ orowths, where the process of vegetation has been unable 
‘to surmount the opposing powers around them, as in the 
‘seeds which on stony ground have no depth of earth and 
‘wither under the scorching sunbeams, or those which are 
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‘choked in the thorny ground and bring no fruit to 
‘ perfection.’ 

_ Then, again, there is the defect already alluded to of 
the animals who are incapable of apprehending moral — 
truth, and are therefore only under the law of self which 
blindly pursues its own satisfaction, even when it involves 
the pain and death of another. In so doing the animal 
simply obeys the law of its being, and, although morally 
evil, is not guilty of sin. Finally, there are men and 
angels who, although capable of becoming moral beings, 
yet must come into existence subject to those limitations 
of knowledge and wisdom which must necessarily cha- 
racterize every finite being. 

In this sense, therefore, God alone is perfect, and 
created things have the evil of defect. Thus Christ said, 
‘Why callest thou Me good ; there is none good but God,’ 
of whom it is also written that ‘He chargeth His angels 
with folly, and even the heavens are not clean in His 
sight’ (Job iv. 18, xv. 15). 

Nevertheless, we can conceive a capacity in created 
beings for infinite growth in wisdom and righteousness 
which would raise them continually nearer to God, 
although they would never be able to attain to His per- 
fection. This indeed would seem to be the law of their 
being, ever drawing them onwards towards God and 
perfection; just as in the material world plants turn 
towards the sun, as the source of material light, and 
drink in life from its beams. 

We may perceive that this is the law of man’s moral 
being, from the fact that, in proportion to the develop- 
ment of that being, so is the desire for greater perfection 
in knowledge, wisdom, and righteousness, which is that 
thirst after God spoken of by the psalmist, which God 
alone can satisfy. Even the desire for the knowledge of 
the material world is evidently a form, although a lower 
form, of this thirst ; and we know how deep and intense 
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is the joy of discovering some new scientific truth. So 
also with the desire for perfection of beauty in material 
things, whether of form, motion, colour, or the harmony 
and melody of sound. All such beauty derives its charm 
from its fitness or delicacy, and perfection of adaptability 
to the end required; and they are thus, as might be 
more fully shown, simply manifestations or expressions 
of wisdom, and therefore reflections of the Infinite Per- 
fection ; and man, by the constitution of his physical and 
psychical being, thirsts for them. So it is with those 
spiritual things of which these are types and reflections. 
Man’s higher nature thirsts for spiritual perfection in 
proportion as that nature is developed ; and if the joy at 
the discovery of the truths of the material world is great, 
still greater is the joy arising from the discovery of 
spiritual truth and the knowledge of God. Hence the 
Apostle calls the faith of the Christian-a precious faith, 
and Christ likens the discovery of the kingdom of heaven 
to the discovery of a pearl of great price, to obtain which 
a man will gladly sell all that he hath. 

If, then, this is the law of man’s moral being, we may 
perceive that it must also have been the law of all the 
higher created intelligences, and that in proportion to 
their capacity, so must have been their thirst for greater 
perfection. 

Now, herein lay the possibility of temptation to the 
first created angels. God Himself was indeed the only 
Source of all wisdom, beauty, power, and perfection, and 
the only path to these things lay in obedience to, and 
dependence on Him. But if one of these mighty in- 
telligences, looking away from God to himself, contem- 
plated his own vast wisdom and power, the thought 
might arise, ‘ Why should not I, by my own wisdom and 
power, attain to greater perfection ?? Thus lifted up by 
pride in his own wisdom, he might become self-dependent, 
and cast off his allegiance and dependence on God. If 
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this was possible, then it was certain sooner or later to 
occur, and in none more likely than in him who was the 
chief in wisdom and power. 

This pride, we are told, was indeed the cause of the 
fall and condemnation of Satan (1 Tim. iu. 6). And it 
is also spoken of as the moral principle of the greatest 
falls recorded in the history of the human race, such as 
those of Tyre and Babylon, of the latter of which it is 
said, ‘Thy wisdom and thy knowledge hath perverted 
thee’ (Isa. xlvii. 10). And this same pride and self- 
dependency, the temptation to which evidently increases 
in proportion to the conscious possession of knowledge 
and power, will be found to be the root of all human 
sin. 

We may not only be certain that this temptation would 
sooner or later occur, but we may also be sure that it 
would be the first presented to the highest of the created 
intelligences. 

We may be assured that the Creator would not allow 
His creature to become liable to unknown and unforeseen 
evil without taking every precaution to guard him against 
it by the most solemn warnings. Now, we know that the 
root of all sin and evil is stated by Scripture to be 
separation from and independence of God, and that the 
only means of recovery from that sin and evil is by the 
restoration of the broken union with God and renewal of 
dependence on Him—that is, by faith. As, then, the 
former is the beginning of all evil, the first created 
intelligences would be warned against any departure 
from this dependence on God ; and although there could 
be no experience of evil before it existed, yet the germ 
of its nature might be apprehended through a declara- 
tion, similar to that made to our first parents, namely, 
that life and happiness sprang solely from faith and 
dependence on God, and that independence and rebellion 
would be followed by death, or ceasing to be, which, in 
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the case of purely spiritual beings, would mean the 
deprivation of all that moral happiness which they 
enjoyed while as yet unfallen. Thus there was the 
presentation to their minds of an unknown something, 
different to what they knew, and what they possessed, 
but which had as yet no existence. 

We might perhaps suppose that the knowledge that 
they themselves were not self-existent, or the cause of 
their own being, would have withheld them from re- 
bellion against their Creator. But they, like all other 
finite intelligences, could not perceive the infinite, or 
‘find out God to perfection.’ He ‘who dwelleth in the 
light which no man can approach unto, whom no man 
hath seen or can see’ (1 Tim. vi. 16), is equally un- 
approachable and unperceivable by the highest archangel, 
whose intelligence, however mighty, is still finite, and 
therefore unable to perceive or comprehend the infinite. 
Therefore they, like us, could only know God through 
that manifestation of Himself called the ‘ Word of God,’ 
by whom also it is said He made the worlds (Heb. i. 2). 
What the nature of that manifestation was, which we are 
told was ‘the brightness of His glory and the express 
image of His person’ (Heb. i. 3), what, in fact, was the 
nature of that ‘ glory which the Son had with the Father 
before the world was’ (John xvii. 5), we do not know. 
This, however, we can perceive, that every manifestation 
of the Infinite to His creatures can only take place by 
reducing Him in some way to the level of those to whom 
He is manifested ; that is to say, inasmuch as man can 
only be communicated with through the medium of his 
material senses, such as sight, hearing, etc., therefore 
the Infinite must take upon Himself some material mode 
of manifestation to those senses ;* and in like manner, in 


presentation of material sights and sounds to the mind which the mind can 
only conceive through the senses. 
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some other, but more spiritual way, must the Infinite 
reduce Himself to the level of those higher intelligences, 
who, however lofty as compared with man, are yet finite, 
and unable to perceive and communicate directly with 
the Infinite. Thus they could only know the Infinite 
through that manifestation of Him, ‘the Eternal Word,’ 
which manifestation had necessarily to be on a level with 
their finite comprehension. 

Therefore the first created intelligences would, like us, 
be under the necessity of believing, on moral evidence, in 
that which they could not perceive, the want of which 
ability on their part is the defect of every finite in- 
telligence. They also had to ‘live by faith in the Son 
of God.’ | 

When, then, the alternative of obedience on the one 
hand, or the trial, on the other hand, of that unknown 
something which the prohibition itself brought before 
them, presented itself, the thought, as before stated, 
would of necessity arise, ‘Why should not I by my own 
power and wisdom rise to greater heights of perfection 
and glory than I could by remaining in dependence ?’ 
On the one hand would be the restraint exercised by the 
moral evidence to the fact that faith and dependence was 
the highest wisdom; but if, tempted by the unknown 
possibilities of independence, the mightiest of these in- 
telligences, looking only ‘on the things that were seen,’ 
viz., his own vast power and wisdom, which seemed to 
place him on a level with the Son of God, should forget, 
or ignore the things which were not seen, then the 
restraint exercised by the latter would cease. In other 
words, pride and self-dependence would take the oe of 
submission and dependence. 

This is no speculative conclusion. Conscious power, 
unqualified by a sense of limitation, is itself pride, just as 
humility is the consciousness of weakness. Therefore, 
wherever persons are placed in positions of power and 
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honour, then, however good their natural dispositions 
may be, they are sure to be lifted up with pride, unless 
they have learnt wisdom by previous experience. So 
certain and necessary a consequence is this of the 
possession of unaccustomed power, that it appears from 
the Scriptures to have been the rule of God’s dealings 
with men to choose the most humble to fill the highest 
positions in His service; and that when this has not 
been the case they have been lifted up with pride to their 
own destruction. Thus it is said of Moses that he was 
the meekest man in all the earth (Num. xii. 3); while 
Paul tells us that he was given ‘a thorn in the flesh, the 
messenger of Satan to buffet him, lest he should be lifted 
up by the abundance of revelations’ (2 Cor. x11. 7); while 
constant experience confirms the truth of the statement 
that ‘pride goeth before destruction; and that before 
honour is humility ’ (Prov. xvii. 12). 

Now, the instant that Satan was thus lifted up with 
pride he became self-dependent, and the bond of union 
between him and God, the creature and the Creator, 
which is dependence, was broken; and, exulting in his 
new-born independence, the law of his being became, like 
that of the beasts which perish, the law of self; which 
law, as we shall see hereafter, is the root of all sin and 
moral evil. 

Thus the prohibition itself brought him face to face 
with the possible temptation, and the liability to that 
temptation, or to forget or ignore the evidence of things 
not seen, was great in proportion to the magnitude of 
the conscious power and wisdom, and consequent pride, 
of the intelligence to which it presented itself. 

Therefore the certainty of temptation, and the impos- 
sibility of employing any restraint, but that of the moral 
law or prohibition, on a free agent, that would not destroy 
his free agency, seem to show that the entrance of moral 
evil is an essential necessity of the creation of finite 
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intelligences, and that it is the necessary consequence 
of that defect of absolute perfection which must belong 
to all created things. — 

~ This is only another aspect of the previous conclusion 
—viz., that moral evil must be manifested before any 
finite intelligence can fully recognise and appreciate its 
contrary good; that, in fact, no created being can become 
morally good without the experience of moral evil, pre- 
vious to which, therefore, it is liable to be tempted and 
to fall. There is no road to perfection and likeness to 
God but by the experience or manifestation of that evil 
which is the contrary of Him. 

“But if this is the case—if the certainty that moral 
evil, and its consequent terrible suffering, would follow 
the creation of free agents, was foreknown to God—why 
did He create them? How can His having done so be 
consistent with our belief in Him as a God of perfect 
justice and perfect love? ‘Hath not the potter power 
over the clay to make one vessel to honour and another 
to destruction’? True, God has this power; but is it 
right and just that He should so use it ? 
~ Now, in the first place, it must be remembered that, at 
the best, we can only dimly and in part perceive that 
essential and eternal nature of things which constitutes 
what we recognise as ‘moral necessity,’ and which has 
its origin in the essential nature of God. That moral 
necessity is what we recognise in those axioms of truth 
on which all knowledge is founded; as, for instance, that 
every effect must have a cause, and that we ourselves 
are not what we see around us. It is also equally a 
necessity that mind must think, conceiwe, perceive, ete. 
It exists, in fact, in action and expression. The mind 
that does not act, is not. It is not a mind: it has no 
existence. But if this is a necessity of the existence of 
created intelligences, may it not be equally a necessity of 
the Eternal Mind? Is not creation the expression, mani- 
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festation, or projection of the mind of God, who has only 
to will a thing to be, and it is; but wanting which will 
that mind would be inert, motionless, expressionless, 
stagnant, dead—a mind and not a mind? 

Again, we are told that God is love, and the essential 
nature of love is the desire to love and be loved; and 
thus the highest manifestation of the mind of God would 
be in the creation of beings on whom He could bestow 
the riches of His love, and who could love Him as the 
perfection of all that finite intelligence could desire. IH, 
then, for the Eternal Mind to cease to act, or express 
itself, would be to cease to exist, and if to abstain from 
creating beings in its own image would be to cease to 
exist in its highest form of expression or existence, then 
it may be that such creation is the essential necessity of 
the Eternally Self-Existent, the ‘I am.’ 

If, however, the moral evil consequent on creation was 
in its nature eternal, we might indeed question the 
wisdom and beneficence of the Creator ; but evil is plainly 
contrary to, and a transgression of, those laws which are 
the expression of His mind; and if He is utterly opposed 
to its existence, then we may well believe, what revelation 
declares, that it is temporary only, and that the redemp- 
tion of His creatures from it is the eternal purpose of 
God. But the redemption of those creatures from the 
power of sin can only be effected by the manifestation of 
sin as that which is evil; for no beings constituted, as 
men are by nature, to recognise and prefer moral good 
to moral evil, can willingly pursue sin because tt is evil; 
they can only pursue it because it seems, either wholly 
or in part, to promise good. With all such beings, there- 
fore, the manifestation of sin as evil is its destruction— 
that is to say, the destruction of its moral influence over 
them. When this is the case, then, as is foretold, death 
and hell will be cast into the lake of fire; or, in other 
words, all the misery consequent on sin will be destroyed, 
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sorrow and sighing will flee away, and righteousness and 
happiness reign undimmed for ever. 

The only exceptions to this will be in the case of those 
who, like the Prince of Evil, have fallen wholly from 
moral good; who having, in fact, made evil their good, 
it has become the law of their being to prefer moral evil 
to moral good; and who, we have some reason to believe, 
will eventually disappear for ever from the creation of 
God. 

If, then, eternal righteousness and the eternal happi- 
ness of infinite millions of future beings is to be the 
ultimate consequence of the temporary manifestation of 
moral evil and its consequences, and if these beings and 
this happiness could never have existed without that 
manifestation, we might, could we only conceive ourselves 
to be in the position of lookers-on at the wonderful and 
terrible drama with its glorious results, pause before we 
- condemned the Creator. 

If, on the other hand, moral evil must otherwise have 
ever remained a hideous power, restraining the hand of 
the Creator, and for ever denying existence to the untold, 
inconceivable, and eternal righteousness and happiness 
of infinite millions of beings, what can we say ? 

But if creation itself is an essential and eternal neces- 
sity, the very life of the Self-Existent, then we must bow 
our heads before that which is essential and inevitable, 
and say: ‘That which is, is, and must have been. The 
things which are could not have been otherwise.’ 

* * * * *. 

We can indeed only dimly perceive—as it were ‘through 
a glass darkly ’"—this essential necessity of the things that 
are, and which alone can explain difficulties otherwise 
inexplicable; but we may be certain, nevertheless, that 
such necessity exists. The explanation here given is, in 
effect, only putting into clearer and more definite thought 
the conclusion to which every true Christian has come 
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with regard to those difficulties. Believing that God is a 
just and righteous God, and a God, moreover, who 
‘delighteth in mercy,’ he bows his finite intelligence 
before the hidden ways of the Infinite, and believes that 
those things which seem to deny His justice and mercy 
will one day be made clear to him as just, and righteous, 
and good. How can the finite comprehend the Infinite, 
whose judgments are unsearchable and His ways past 
finding out? Nevertheless, ‘The Spirit searcheth out 
all things, yea, even the deep things of God’ (1 Cor. i. 10), 
and does not the mind of the Spirit revealed in the 
Scriptures show us that there must be this essential 
necessity in many of those things which constitute what 
now is, as it is specially called, ‘the mystery of God’ 
(Rev. x. 7)? so that those things could not be otherwise 
unless God were to, deny Himself, or do that which would 
be contrary to His essential justice and righteousness. 
‘As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his 
way and live’ (HKzek. xxxiii. 11). Then, why does not 
He to whom all things are possible save all sinners from 
death? ‘Is anything too hard for Me? saith the Lord’ 
(Jer. xxxll. 27). Must we not conclude that, though all 
things are possible to Him, yet that there are some 
things which, if He were to do, would be contrary to 
His eternal justice and righteousness ? 

This limitation may help to explain some other 
features in the origin of evil. 

We may ask: ‘ Seeing that the existence and mani- 
festation of evil were necessities, could not God, and 
indeed may He not, have created the Prince of Evil as 
wholly evil from the first, to be the expression and 
manifestation of all that was contrary to Himself?’ To 
this we are forced to reply, that to have done so would 
have been to have denied Himself and to have become 
the Author of sin. On the contrary, we must rather apply 
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to Satan the words addressed to the King of Tyrus: ‘Thou 
‘sealest up the sum, full. of wisdom, and perfect in beauty. 
‘Thou art the anointed cherub that covereth, and I have set 
‘thee so. Thou wast upon the holy mountain of God, thou 
‘hast walked up and down in the midst of the stones of 
‘fire. Thou wast perfect in thy ways from the day thou 
‘wast created till iniquity was found in thee’ (Ezek. 
Xxvill. 12-15); 

Were it otherwise, how could the very nature and 
principle of moral evil, namely, separation from and 
independence of God, have been manifested ? How could 
a creature, the offspring of God, and yet involving the 
moral contradiction of being in no way ‘ of God,’ have 
separated himself from that to which he had never been 
united ? The very principle of sin, which is moral, the 
wilful act of a free agent in departing from God, would 
no more have been manifested by a being created wholly 
morally evil, than by the lower animals. Both, in doing 
that which was in itself evil, would have obeyed the law 
of their being, and would not therefore have been guilty 
of sin, which is the transgression of the law. 

There is another difficulty which may arise in the 
minds of many with regard to the possibilities of redemp- 
tion. God ‘spared not the angels who sinned,’ and we 
are told that the fate of Satan himself is to be eternal. 
We must conclude, therefore, that this also is in some 
way or other essential, and impossible to be otherwise ; 
that is to say, that redemption is in the nature of things 
impossible to fallen spirits. But it is also taught that 
it is equally so to those men while yet in the flesh who 
sin wilfully ; that is, with the full consent of their minds, 
unrestrained by conscience, after they have: received the 
knowledge of the truth (Heb. x. 26, vi. 4-6); or as stated, 
‘it is impossible to renew them again unto repentance.’ 
In other words, repentance (metanoia), or change of mind, 
is impossible to those who, after having received the 
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truth, have rejected it, so that it has ceased to have any 
influence on the conscience, and they are therefore able 
to do those things which the truth condemns without 
any restraint from conscience. 

This is clearly the sin spoken of by Christ as tee sin 
against the Holy Ghost, who is especially defined as ‘ the 
Spirit of truth’ (John xvi. 18), and the particular form 
of the sin there referred to was ‘ speaking against the 
Holy Ghost,’ or Spirit of truth, which would be the 
natural consequence of rejecting the truth after its power 
had been felt by the conscience; for, it has been often 
observed that none are such bitter opponents of the truth as 
those who, having once recognised its force, have rejected 
it. ‘All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
unto men.’ No conceivable sin can close the gates of 
heaven against the sinner who repents. Let a man only 
confess his sin to be sin, and God, says the Apostle, ‘is 
faithful and just to forgive him his sin,’ and the fact 
that some of the most virulent opposers of the truth have 
been granted repentance to the acknowledgment of the 
truth, shows that it is not speaking against the truth of 
itself which constitutes this sin, but speaking against it 
after its force has been recognised. 

_ Thousands, maybe, of the present sceptical opposers 
of Christianity oppose it, just as Paul did, from ignorance 
and in unbelief. They have never recognised its force, 
and what they oppose is, therefore, not the truth, but 
that which appears to them to be more or less untrue, 
and if the truth was fully and fairly placed before them 
no doubt thousands of them would accept it. But if, 
after the truth has been thus fully and fairly placed 
before their minds, they yet reject it, then, as implied, 
any subsequent change of mind is impossible in their 
case. 

_ This is evident. The mind of a person who holds 
false views upon any subject may be changed, and, 
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under ordinary circumstances, is changed, when the 
matter is placed in its true light before him; but if the 
truth plainly recognised by the mind fails to do this, 
what else can do it? It would seem strange indeed that 
the truth, when thus apprehended, should ever be 
rejected, but it must be remembered that, in questions 
concerning sin and righteousness, it is not scientific or 
material truth, but moral truth and moral arguments, 
which are under consideration, and this moral truth, or 
the perception of right and wrong, is the province of 
conscience, wanting which, man has nothing to radically 
distinguish him from the beasts. Without conscience 
man would merely be an intellectual animal, the law of 
whose nature, like that of other animals, would be that 
of self, or expediency. 

Now, in moral questions there constantly comes into 
play the will and affections. The mind of a person may 
be strongly opposed to a certain moral truth through 
the influence of pride, passion, or self-interest, and when 
this is the case he is proportionately hard to convince. 
We speak of persons being blinded by passion, and 
although this is temporary in proportion to its violence, 
it is probably permanent in proportion to the calmness 
and deliberation of the effect produced. Pride, egotism, 
the love of power, and the love of money, warp the mind, 
and habitually tend to deaden the conscience, and when 
people under the influence of these things come face to 
face with the truth which condemns them, they always 
fight against it, and in some instances are able to reject 
it. But in proportion to the force of the moral truth 
rejected, so is the violence done to conscience, which, it 
would appear in course of time, may by such means be 
entirely destroyed; so that to those with whom this has 
taken place, the intrinsic truth of moral right and wrong 
ceases to have any meaning, and moral arguments cease 
to have weight. 
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It may be that few come to this stage, because few 
come really face to face with the full truth, and truth 
and error are often so mixed as to be indistinguishable ; 
but in proportion as the truth is known and rejected, so 
must the conscience be seared, and the very truth 
under such circumstance becomes, as stated by the 
Apostle, ‘a savour of death unto death in them that 
perish’ (2 Cor. ii. 15, 16). 

The imperfect knowledge and perception of the truth 
is the great preservative to many against this result. 
Men instinctively turn away and will not listen to offen- 
sive truth; and the Scripture speaks of the particular 
truth conveyed by the teaching of the Cross of Christ as 
an offence to all men by nature, so that all would be 
liable to reject it unless their hearts were first prepared 
by suffering and affliction to bow to it. Hence it is better 
perhaps for many that the truth is not generally per- 
ceived ; and it would appear that for this reason the 
teaching, even of true Christians by the Spirit of God, 
is gradual, according as they are ‘able to bear it’ (John 
aye Le eedvCorei. 2). 

In the case of disembodied spirits or pure intelligences, 
there would be no veil of the flesh through which the 
truth when presented to them might be clouded or dis- 
torted, nor would there be that dual nature, as in the 
case of man, of flesh and spirit opposed to each other, 
and which renders obedience to the dictates of the spirit 
so difficult and painful. In their case, therefore, there 
would neither be the excuse of ignorance, or the excuse of 
temptation, and the rejection of the truth on their part 
would consequently be its rejection as the truth, and 
would thus be of the same nature as the rejection of the 
_ truth by man when it has been fully and fairly placed 
before him. If, then, there is no possibility of repentance 
in the latter case, neither would there be that possibility 


in the case of the rebellious angels. 
* 


* * * * 
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It may be asked, Why did not God destroy at once the 
angels who had fallen, and so prevent them and their 
chief from accomplishing the terrible evils they have 
since been the cause of to the human race? Even had 
this been the case, however, would not the human race 
as free agents, ignorant of the nature of evil, still have 
been hable to temptation and sin; and if so, would not 
their sin and responsibility have been far greater ? Would 
not their sin, indeed, have become more like that of the 
sin just mentioned, a wilful choice of evil and rejection 
of the dictates of conscience, not from physical infirmity 
or need, but a wilful act of the mind, preferring inde- 
pendence of God to dependence on Him? As it was, the 
fall of man was a sin through temptation and deception 
from without, acting through the ignorance and weak- 
ness of the flesh, and therefore free from the wilful re- 
bellion of the mind against the truth. 

But apart from the above consideration, would it 
have been possible for God, consistently with justice, to 
have punished Satan before the evil of his sin had been 
manifested ? Satan’s sin, we are told, was pride, or self- 
assertion, producing separation from and independence 
of God, but it was spiritual, and no immediate effects 
could follow; and if no evil or suffering could imme- 
diately result, what proof would there have been to other 
spiritual beings that he was evil, save the consciousness, 
similar to that of conscience in man, that independence 
of God was opposed to the law of their being as creatures 
who were not self-existent? Even those angels, called 
‘the elect angels’ by Scripture, restrained perhaps by 
the power of God from following his example until the 
gradually developing evil of his sin had been manifested, 
must have regarded the instantaneous punishment of 
Satan as arbitrary, and out of all proportion to his 
transgression; and, in fact, we might conceive the effect 
produced by such a punishment as similar to that which 
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children might feel, who, playing in some spacious 
garden full of many paths, saw one of their number 
severely punished for turning down a certain path in 
which to all appearance there was nothing objectionable. 
. But any apparent injustice would itself have tended to 
separate the unfallen angels also from God, and would 
have made Him appear to be evil in their eyes, so that 
even conscience in some degree would have approved of 
their rebellion against Him. To have destroyed Satan at 
once might, so to speak, have immortalized his influence 
and rendered it permanent, a destruction of a spirit of 
evil, and yet its reproduction in other intelligences. 

Was it, in fact, possible to have destroyed him at once ? 
What is the destruction of a spirit? Scripture tells us 
that Satan is to be destroyed, but we cannot apply our 
ideas of physical destruction to spiritual destruction. We 
cannot say that a spirit may be decomposed like so much 
matter. There is good reason, however, for believing 
that visible and material things are types of spiritual 
things, and if so, we may perhaps obtain some conception 
of the nature of spiritual destruction from the parallel of 
physical destruction. 

Now, the death of the body is consequent on the separa- 
tion of the spirit from it, but this does not define the 
~ nature of the destruction of the body itself. The loss of 
sight, speech, hearing, and even feeling, may be con- 
ceived as taking place without any loss of vitality, 
although in such a case the spirit would be in a prison, 
unable to communicate or perceive, and therefore itself 
dead to the world. around it; or, in addition to this, we 
might conceive the spirit or mind to be completely 
idiotic and without intelligence, and yet the body itself, 
although its existence would be almost vegetable, might 
be very far from being dead. 

When the body, however, itself is dead, it not only 
ceases to be the means of manifestation, expression, and 
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perception to the spirit, but all its purely physical actions 
and functions are also at an end. Even then its de- 
struction is not immediate. It still exists, with at first 
hardly any perceptible change, but a process of con- 
sumption and disintegration has nevertheless set in, 
which, imperceptible at first, eventually reduces it to 
a shapeless mass, and its destruction as a body is then 
complete. 

So it may be with the spirit. The spirit lives in action. 
A motionless mind is unthinkable, and although in sleep 
some of its faculties may be inactive, yet the activity of 
the spirit itself is probably as great as ever. If, then, all 
possibility of action was for ever taken from it, then, 
although it might exist for a time on memory, yet we 
may conceive that a spiritual process, parallel to that 
physical decay which takes place in a dead body, might’ 
eventually ensue. Is not something of the nature of this 
process seen in the madness and idiocy resulting from 
long confinement and isolation from the outer world, and 
the consequent diminution of objects for thought ? 

Now, just as Christ, who had the Spirit of God without 
measure, said of Himself, ‘ My meat is to do My Father’s 
will,’ so the meat and drink of the great Spirit of evil is 
to do all evil. Christ is ‘the Saviour,’ as Satan is ‘ the 
destroyer,’ and the subjects for the activities of each are 
the spirits and souls of men. If, then, there were no 
subjects for the exercise of the activities of the Spirit of 
evil, all his possibilities of action would cease, and a 
process of destruction would probably commence, the 
nature of which we may dimly conceive, both by the 
analogous disintegration and destruction of a body, when 
all its functions and activities have ceased, and also by 
the more direct, but partial parallel of mental decay 
consequent on isolation from objects of thought. 

The Scriptures tell us that the ultimate result of 
Christ’s incarnation and death will be to ‘make an end, 
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of sin’ and to ‘ bring in everlasting righteousness’ (Dan. 
ix. 24; John i. 29); and when this is the case, and the 
whole human race are redeemed from iniquity, then the 
influence of Satan on them will cease, and with that 
cessation, subjects for the exercise of his malice will cease 
to exist, and further activity on his part will be im- 
possible. It may be that when this is the case, and sin, 
and therefore Satan, have been manifested to be wholly 
evil, that the latter will in addition be shut up, and cut 
off from all communication with the redeemed universe of 
God; and that this, which before would have appeared 
arbitrary and, as already explained, probably useless, 
will consummate that death of all his powers which will be 
the beginning of his punishment and destruction. This 
process of destruction, while in strict obedience to the 
essential nature of things, and the necessary result of 
the final triumph of good, may yet be long and terrible, 
the mighty mind revolving unceasingly on its memories 
of a fruitless past in bitterest rage and despair, calling 
up a picture which the mind shrinks from contemplating, 
and which may be aptly symbolized by the physical 
torment of a lake of fire (Rev. xx. 10). 

That something of the nature of this spiritual destruc- 
tion of the Spirit of evil is to take place is implied by the 
statement that Christ ‘through death should destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil’ 
(Heb. ii. 14). Death is here stated to be the work of 
Satan, and Christ speaks of him as ‘a murderer from the 
beginning’ (John ix. 44). The death referred to is 
evidently not mere physical death, but that spiritual 
death, or separation from God, which is the cause of all 
evil, all suffering, and, as we shall point out later, all 
physical death. Satan’s one object has been to separate, 
or alienate the human race from God, and thus cause 
them to die spiritually; and this he commenced to do 
with our first parents, and, possibly before them, with 
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his fellow-angels, whom he seduced from their allegiance 
to God; and being thus the originator of death, was a 
murderer from the beginning. | 

But when, through the death of Christ, the redemption 
of the human race is complete, and their recovery to God 
has been. effected, then his power to effect this death or 
separation from God will be destroyed; and in that de- 
struction he himself will also be destroyed,* and death will 
be for ever abolished from the creation of God, according 
as it is written, ‘The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death’ (1 Cor. xv. 26). 

It is true that we can only perceive the nature of these 
things ‘ through a glass darkly’; but there is nevertheless 
ample evidence to show that the Creator is no arbitrary 
Being creating or even permitting evil in order to enhance 
His own glory in its overthrow and the punishment of its 
followers, but a just and righteous God, whose acts are 
the expression of essential and immutable laws which 
are, like Him, just, righteous, and necessary, and the 
very expression of His mind. In short, that in the face 
of this evidence we are forced to conclude that the things 
which are could not have been otherwise. 


* Whether the word ‘destroyed’ implies ultimate annihilation, or only 
the destruction of Satan as the power of evil, is open to question, The 
former has been here suggested, but if the passage in Rev. xx. 10 is to ke 
interpreted literally, his existence willbe eternal. The analogy of things 
supports the former conclusion, but in either case the fate of Satan and the 
lost is too terrible to contemplate. 


CE AP TR 
THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 


CONSCIENCE. 


In considering the origin of evil in the human race, it is 
evident that man, as a free agent, was lable, like Satan, 
to be tempted and to fall, irrespective of any influence 
from without. Scripture, however, tells us that man was 
tempted from without by Satan, and the reason of this 
being permitted may be gathered from the principles 
already presented. 

Moral evil, or sin, being a necessary result of the 
creation of free agents, and the very recognition of 
righteousness as good having been shown to depend on 
the recognition of its contrary as evil, it was impossible, 
in the very nature of things, for God to create a race of 
beings perfectly righteous at the first moment of their 
existence ; that is to say, loving righteousness and hating 
wickedness, before the good of the one and the evil of 
the other had been fully manvfested. 

The gradual moral education of all created ite 
gences was therefore a necessity before they could be 
delivered from the danger of moral evil, and be made 
fitting recipients of the highest love of lee Creator, and 
capable of eternal happiness. 

Solemn and awful, then, as this absolute necessity of 
evil is, and full of warning for ever to us and to all 
created intelligences, yet it is infinitely more satisfactory 
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and consolatory to recognise that, instead of evil itself 
being an eternal principle, it is only the necessary but 
temporary preparation for the eternal happiness of the 
limitless millions of the future. 

How, then, was this manifestation of the evil of sin to 
be effected ? 

Satan fell, as we have seen, through pride, casting off 
his dependence on God, but no immediate effects fol- 
lowed. No physical death or suffering ensued, and in 
the case of spiritual existences no such effects could follow. 

The evil of sin could only be manifested in beings like 
the human race, in whom, in consequence of the intimate 
connection of spirit and body, the former suffers through 
the latter, and every sin of the spirit is manifested by its 
direct, or indirect influence on the complex necessities of 
physical, psychical, and social existence. This evil 
might have been permitted to manifest itself in the 
human race without the agency of Satan, and man, lifted 
up by pride like Satan, might have fallen by an act of 
wilful rebellion against God, to which there was no 
temptation save the desire to be independent of God; 
but if so, then also, like Satan, his fall would probably 
have been irremediable. © 

Such an effect was avoided by temptation coming to 
man from without, and causing him to fall through the 
ignorance and defect of the flesh ; and while the evil of 
sin in man was thus just as fully manifested, Satan at the 
same time was allowed to manifest the evil of his own sin, 
and therefore of all wilful rebellion and independence of 
God, by the effects produced on the human race, and by 
so doing was allowed also to become, eventually, his own 
destroyer. 

Now, in order to understand the fall of man, and the 
nature of sin in the human race, it is necessary to con- 
sider the nature of the moral and psychical constitution 
of man—to consider, in fact, what was the original 
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nature of his constitution as first created, and what is 
the defect in that constitution which sin has produced. 
The supporters of the modern theory of ‘ development’ 
would have us believe that man, instead of having ever 
fallen, has risen, and is still rising, by a process of sel/- 
development; and they have attempted to illustrate 
their theory by pointing to certain savage races as illus- 
trations of the race in its primitive state. More careful 
inquiries, however, have shown, from the evidence of 
language and arbitrary customs, the very origin and 
meaning of which these races have forgotten, that they 
are parallel offshoots of the same original races from 
which more civilized nations have sprung, and that isola- 
tion, and removal from those influences which have 
checked the tendency to moral degradation in the latter, 
is the sole cause of that degradation in the former. 
They are not, therefore, instances of the primeval condi- 
tion of the human race, and there are no specimens of 
the human race that can be brought forward as repre- 
senting a possible link between the higher animals and 
man. On the contrary, the monuments of ancient races 
point to a state of civilization different, but not inferior, 
to that of the present; and such civilization, as in the 
case of Egypt, was most perfect at its commencement. 
This is the weakest point in the theory of evolution, 
as was felt and acknowledged by Mr. Darwin himself. 
No undoubted links, or transitional states,* have ever 
been discovered as evidences of a development from a 
lower to a higher state of existence, while evidences of 
degradation from a higher to a lower state are plentiful, 
both in the case of man and in the lower forms of life. 
Geology reveals a state of our earth, thousands of ages 


* The existence of reptilian birds and of numerous mammalian fishes 
is no evidence that they are transitional states, nor is there any evidence 
that a bat is a mouse developing into a bird, or a sparrow in a transitional 
state before becoming a mouse. 


: | 
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previous to the existence of man, when mighty saurians 
of prodigious size and power were lords of creation, and 
yet, instead of these developing into something higher, 
all their highest forms have perished, and a few only of 
their lower, and possibly degraded types, have survived 
in the alligator, crocodile, etc. The facts by which the 
theory of ‘evolution’ has been supported are proofs 
indeed of a development of principle in creation, but not 
of the evolution of species one from another, and the 
identity of principle in each step of that development is, 
therefore, indisputable evidence of unity of design, and 
of all creatures being the offspring of one mind. 

This subject is, however, too extensive to be fully 
treated here, and it will be sufficient to the believer in 
revelation to point to its statements, that ‘God made 
man upright,’ and that He created him in His own 
image; that is to say, righteous and capable of recog- 
nising righteousness as good, and wickedness as evil. 
In this respect he is different from the animals, who 
only recognise things as good and evil so far as they 
affect themselves and those for whom they have a natural 
affection ; while, on the other hand, although he is 
similar to the angels in his capacity for recognising 
moral good and evil, man, unlike them, has a physical 
and psychical nature, subject to suffering, which brings 
home to his mind, in a manner which it does not to the 
angels, the nature and consequences of sin and righteous- 
ness. 

Yet the original capacity for recognising the nature of 
moral good and evil did not make man righteous in the 
sense that God is righteous, or that redeemed men are 
righteous. It was rather the seed, of which the latter 
righteousness, under favourable circumstances, might be 
the fruit. It was the capacity for being righteous, the 
capacity for recognising that righteousness was good and 
sin evil, when they were presented to his mind. But, as 
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before remarked, the idea of good and evil cannot be 
conceived by the mind without some previous experience 
of their nature, so that even now, after much experience 
of moral good and evil, while we may recognise that an 
act is wrong before it is committed, yet it is not until the 
act is committed that the full sense of its evil comes upon 
our minds. Had it been otherwise, and men and angels 
had been like God, with a full prescience of the nature 
of moral good and evil before their effects were experi- 
enced, they might never have fallen; but such prescience 
is only possible to Infinite Wisdom, and therefore men, 
as free agents, although made in the image of God, were 
yet like Him only as the new-born babe is like its father, 
perfect indeed with the germs of all that father’s features 
and characteristics, and therefore capable of developing . 
into his perfect image, but, on the other hand, capable 
of losing those original characteristics, or germs, by 
disease, degradation, or death. 

This innate capacity for recognising moral good and evil 
is thus clearly distinct from that knowledge of their nature 
which springs from experience of the consequences which 
follow good and evil actions, and which brings home their 
nature to the mind of man with still greater force and 
emphasis. Those consequences are indeed experienced 
by the whole animal creation, but being without man’s 
capacity for recognising moral good and evil, that expe- 
rience is incapable of elevating them into the rank of 
moral beings. Yet some have argued, from the observed 
resemblances between many of the actions and tenden- 
cies of men and animals, that there is no radical differ- 
ence between them, and that the latter differ from man 
only in the less perfect development of faculties which 
are more fully manifested in him. Reason, imagination, 
love, gratitude, self-denial, generosity, and even con- 
science, it is said, may all be observed in the higher 
animals. That they may have the rudiments of reason 
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and imagination, that they often possess strong natural 
affection, and feel gratitude for kindness, and that they are 
capable of great self-denial where their natural affections 
are strongly excited, may be freely admitted. Some- 
thing similar in appearance also to generosity may 
sometimes be observed in them. The anger which 
both they, and man, feel towards those who injiire them, 
or are hostile to them, ceases, and fades away, when their 
enemy's power to injure is gone, for anger being the 
mind’s protest against, and resistance to injury, it ceases 
of necessity when there is nothing to resist. Dogs, for 
instance, unless specially trained by man to do so, will 
not bite and worry an unresisting antagonist, a fact fully 
recognised by many of them, who, on being attacked, 
will lie passive and unresisting until their antagonist’s 
anger has ceased. So also with those savage animals 
who do not attack man as a prey for food, for both the 
bull, and some species of the bear, will not injure the man 
who lies perfectly still and gives no sign of life, and 
therefore of capacity for resistance. In like manner, in 
the cases of seeming generosity of a powerful animal 
towards a weaker, especially when the former is not 
naturally savage, the recognised inferiority of the weaker 
animal neutralizes the anger which the stronger would 
feel towards another of its own power. ‘This, however, 
is a totally distinct feeling to that of moral generosity, 
or pity for the weak and suffering. It is simply the 
manifestation of the working of a natural passion, 
or affection, possessed alike by men and the higher 
animals. 3 

Conscience, again, may be simulated by the action of 
the higher animals. A dog or horse soon learns to 
associate disobedience to its master with suffering, and 
that master’s displeasure, and by the association betrays 
its consciousness of having been disobedient, even when 
its master’s eye is not on it. Because, therefore, we say 
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under such circumstances that the animal knows it has 
done wrong, it is hastily concluded by some that it 
possesses that moral faculty which we call in man 
conscience, but in so doing it is forgotten that the word 
wrong may be used in two totally different senses. Wrong 
in the case of the animal means disobedience to its master’s 
will, because such disobedience brings suffering to itself, 
but whether the actions required of it are morally right 
or wrong it 1s incapable of judging. But right and wrong, 
as recognised by the human conscience, refer to eternal 
and essential truth, and this recognition is not necessarily 
due to any association of them with personal suffering or 
reward. os 

The Scripture says that when God created man, He 
‘breathed into his nostrils the breath of lives.’ Such 
language, as applied to an action of God, is manifestly 
metaphorical, and from the fact that it is mentioned with 
regard to man only, and not with regard to the animals, 
who, nevertheless, are living creatures, it points to the 
bestowment of a faculty on man which they were without. 
Observing, then, the rule of ‘ comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual,’ in order to ascertain the Scriptural mean- 
ing of the expression, it is clear from the parallel passage 
in John xx. 22, when Christ breathed on His disciples, 
saying, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,’ that it refers to the 
bestowment on man, as first created, of the Spirit of 
God—that Holy Spirit by which man, in addition to his 
natural life,* and natural passions and affections, was 
constituted to recognise the nature of righteousness and 
iniquity, by the possession of which, in short, he was 
made in the image of God. 

This original image of God in man may still be clearly 
recognised in the existing moral constitution of man. 


* *The breath of lives’ implies both natural and spiritual life, both 
of which are derived from the Spirit of God. 
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It is evident that all men, so far as they are acquainted 
with the one and the other, acknowledge an essential 
difference between ‘righteousness and wickedness, and 
perceive that they are opposed to each other, and that 
while one is good the other is evil. For there are few, 
unless prejudiced for the time by selfishness, who do not 
regard justice as better than injustice, truth than deceit, 
generosity than meanness, mercy than cruelty, love than 
hate, unselfishness than selfishness, etc., although, in 
pursuance of self-interest, people often do themselves 
those things which they hate in others. There are, 
indeed, some who, wholly or in part, have come to delight 
in evil and to hate good, but when we meet such excep- 
tions we say of them, ‘They are not men, but devils,’ 
that is, wholly evil ones; and in saying this we assert, 
and recognise the fact that men by nature are, in one 
sense at least, not wholly evil, but are constituted for 
good, to desire righteousness and to hate iniquity. 

There are some who have argued that all righteousness 
and morality are traceable to motives of self-interest, but 
this is so plainly false that it is surprising that the 
theories of Hobbes should have so many adherents. For 
let an ordinarily kind-hearted person see another person, 
or an animal in acute suffering, and does he not desire 
to relieve it? Is it not painful for him to witness, or 
even to think of, until relieved? And is he not himself 
relieved when he has relieved that suffering or seen it 
relieved? Hqually does the tale of treachery, cruelty, 
ingratitude, etc., rouse his indignation and cause him to 
desire the punishment of the perpetrators of such evil. 
But how is his own interest affected thereby? Does the 
strong man who witnesses the torture of a dumb animal 
by a cruel boy, and who releases the animal and punishes 
the boy, do so to benefit. himself? Or does he fear that, 
if he does not punish the boy, he himself may be the 
next sufferer? Manifestly not. It is because, by the law 
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of his moral being, he is constituted to hate tyranny, 
malignity, and cruelty. 

There is in this respect a radical difference between 
man and the higher animals. No amount of experience, 
or of suffering and reward, will cause the latter to recog- 
nise right and wrong, except as associated with their 
own suffering and reward, or that of those to whom they 
are bound by natural affection. And because this is the 
case, they, as often as not, become to man the willing in- 
struments of wrong. They are essentially utilitarians, 
and will often take the best measures for the safety, or 
material good of their human masters, or of the com- 
munity of which they are individuals; but they are 
unable even to recognise, and wholly indifferent to, the 
moral rightness or wrongness of those measures. 

Natural affection for man, or for some of their own 
kind, may also cause them to sympathize with them in 
pain or distress, and do their best to relieve them; but 
there the sympathy ceases, and they are incapable of 
feeling a particle for sufférings outside that limit.* 

But man, because he is made in the image of God, 
recognises moral good and moral evil in the abstract, 
and therefore is capable of sympathy with all suffering, 
and indignation against all wrong and injustice, irrespec- 
tive of natural sympathies and affection, and indepen- 
dently of personal interest. If in any this image of God 
becomes nearly, or entirely obliterated, then man becomes 
merely a higher animal, differing from them only in 
degree, as stated by Scripture: ‘Man that is in honour 
and understandeth not is like unto the beasts that perish ’ 
(2s. xhx. 12). 

Some have denied the existence of conscience as part 


* A wounded animal, instead of exciting the pity of its companions, 
often only arouses their fury, and they fall upon it and destroy it as a 
hateful object. This is probably a universal law amongst them, and the 
seeming exceptions to it may generally be traced to the influence of natural 
affection and friendship, 
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of man’s natural constitution, and have argued that it is 
purely the result of religious education and of reason ; 
and they have advanced, as an illustration of their 
assumption, the varying standards of morality conse-. 
quent on the varying religions of different nations and 
races. But it will be found, on closer examination, that 
what is called ‘ conscience’ in many of these cases is not 
conscience at all. 

It is indeed true that the moral faculties, ike any 
other faculties, may be developed by use, or weakened by 
disuse ; and that the conscience requires to be awakened, 
and is capable of being enlightened by moral truth, or 
darkened and perverted by falsehood and sophistry. But 
the result in the latter case is not the effect of conscience, 
but of its suppression—that is to say, of the want of 
conscience. | 

Thus the follower of a false religion may do wicked or 
immoral acts in abedience to its demands, and may fear 
the wrath of his false gods should he disobey them. 
Wrong is thus right to him, and right is wrong; but 
this is not because conscience tells him so—it is not be- 
cause he recognises that such things are right or wrong 
in themselves—but because he believes in and bows to 
the authority of the priests or traditions of his nation 
which declare that they are so. 

Similarly, the fear of the true God may cause a person 
to do this, or abstain from doing that, in obedience to 
His commands, although he may be wholly unable to 
recognise any intrinsic right or wrong in either case. 

In both these cases it is the fear of a false, or of the 
true God which governs the actions; it is the fear of 
evil consequent on disobedience, or the hope of reward 
consequent on obedience; and although we say that 
‘conscience’ will accuse in the one case and approve in 
the other, yet it is not the consciousness of having done 
that which is intrinsically right or wrong, but of having 
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done that which will be followed by good or evil, happi- 
ness or suffering. It is the conclusion of reason and 
sense, and conscience, correctly speaking, has nothing to 
do with it. Sothe dog who has been punished for 
stealing will be conscious that it has rendered itself liable 
to evil if it steals again, and will fear accordingly ; and 
yet, as before pointed out, it has no idea of moral right 
or wrong. Similarly, the man who has rendered himself 
liable to punishment by the law of his country may 
tremble at the thought of discovery, although perhaps 
his ‘conscience’ does not accuse him of having done 
that which is intrinsically wrong. 

In all these cases the effect produced on the mind is 
the consciousness of having done that which will be fol- 
lowed by good or evil, and not of having done that which 
is right or wrong. ‘Conscience’ may, indeed, also approve 
of the justice and righteousness of the command or law, 
but it is not necessarily present. It is reason’ in these 
cases, and not ‘conscience,’ which anticipates the evil 
which may follow transgression ; just in the same way as 
reason anticipates, and causes the person to tremble at 
the suffering or death which threatens him in conse- 
quence of his transgression of some law of nature. 

The action of conscience is quite different to that of 
reason. The indignation which a person may feel on 
seeing, or hearing of some act of cruelty to an animal, or 
of cruelties practised by savage nations on each other, 
which cannot possibly affect the person himself, is plainly 
not due to fear, or to the anticipation of personal evil. 
The story of injustice, or tyranny, or treachery, or in- 
oratitude, or wanton cruelty, which excites indignation ; 
the desire to relieve the suffermgs which are consequent 
thereon, and which, as in the case of Wilberforce, Lord 
Shaftesbury, and others, has led men to devote their lives 
to relieving them; the sense of approval at the punishment 
of the offenders ; the disapproval when the punishment is 
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disproportionate to the offence; the approval of just, or 
generous, or honest actions, and the desire to reward 
those who do them—all these feelings are plainly due to 
the recognition, and approval or disapproval, of these 
things as reght or wrong. ‘ Reason’ recognises that they 
are good or evil to the persons affected by them; but in 
the majority of such cases, ‘reason’ can give absolutely 
no reason whatever why they should be good or evil to 
those who yet so strongly approve or disapprove of 
them. 

We are attracted by, and love the just, generous, and 
truthful, although we may expect no possible benefit 
ourselves from them, as in the case of good men who 
have died; and similarly we hate the unjust, cruel, and 
treacherous, although their wickedness cannot possibly 
harm us. Moreover, so powerful is this approbation, or 
disapprobation with some, that they will cast in their lot 
with the former, and oppose the latter at the very risk 
of their lives and fortunes; that is to say, in defiance of 
‘reason,’ which only recognises the good or evil effects of 
actions, they will choose evil or suffering for the sake 
of righteousness, rather than good or self-advantage. 
And this they will do from ieclination only, and apart 
from any consideration of ultimate benefit to themselves. 

Those whose moral faculties and conscience are dull 
and unawakened, may not recognise the force of this 
approval or disapproval of conscience, and where this is 
the case, reason and argument will be powerless to cause 
them to do so; but the conscientious will recognise the 
force and authority of these decisions of conscience, 
and no argument or reason will be able to shake its 
authority. ; 

Conscience may be defined as the recognition of moral 
truth, righteousness, and wickedness, when they are fairly 
placed before the mind, as they are by the Word of God, 
and by the life and precepts of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
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when their good and evil have been illustrated by ex- 
perience. The conscience of every person whose moral 
perceptions are not blunted by disuse, or blinded by 
error, bows to these things. But they are acknowledged, 
not as the conclusions of ‘reason’ supported by proof, 
but as axiomatic truths incapable of proof, affirmations of 
absolute truth in which reason has no part. 

For there are men who will say, ‘ It is more righteous 
to forgive my enemy than to revenge myself on him, 
even although revenge would cost me nothing, and 
although, by refraining from it, I may call upon myself 
evil or contempt. Forgiveness is nobler than revenge, 
and I would rather suffer evil than do evil.’ Or a case 
of great extremity may occur, when it is plainly for the 
benefit of the person, and of the majority, that one 
should be sacrificed for the sake of the rest ; and stories 
are told of shipwreck, disaster, or great danger, in which 
this has been acted on. And yet there are individuals 
who will say, ‘It may be better to do so; but it is not 
right. I, at least, will not consent to it; if I did my 
conscience would always reproach me.’ But ‘reason’ 
has nothing to do with this conclusion. ‘Reason’ in 
those who believe in a future may decide that it is better 
as well as right not to consent to such actions; but in 
those who do not believe in a future, or on whom it has 
little influence, ‘reason’ of itself must decide that it is 
better to do such actions. Yet, in spite of ‘reason,’ the 
conscience of some who do not believe in a future will 
often cause them to decide in favour of the right; so 
that it has sometimes happened that such persons in 
some great danger have refused to save themselves at 
the expense of the suffering or death of another, or, when 
they have done so, have been afterwards filled with 
remorse. 

The very words ‘just,’ ‘honest,’ ‘right,’ ‘kind,’ and 
their opposites, show that men have always recognised 
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and attributed a character to actions distinct from their 
mere advantage or disadvantage, as when a man may say 
of an act, ‘It would certainly be to my advantage to do 
it; but it would not be right, or it would be wnjust, or 
dishonest, or unkind to do it, because it would be to the 
injury or disadvantage of another.’ It is ‘reason’ which 
judges whether the effects of an action will be good or 
bad, either to ourselves or to others; but ‘reason’ can 
advance no argument to show that an action which 
produces good to one’s self, but evil to another, is wrong, 
or that an action which produces evil to one’s self, but 
good to another person, is right. Why should an action 
which only causes evil to one’s self be right? What can 
‘reason’ say of such a conclusion ? Why should I do evil 
to myself in order to satisfy my ‘conscience’? ‘Reason’ 
itself must admit the existence of ‘ conscience’ in order 
to account for such actions. 

In those who do not believe in a future state of 
retribution and reward, and who are not troubled by 
‘conscience,’ ‘reason,’ which can only recognise the good 
and evil effects of actions, will alone influence them; and 
their only consideration will be the good or evil effects of 
actions on themselves, or on those to whom they are 
bound by natural affection or by community of interests. 
They may join with others in imposing laws on them- 
selves and the community for their own protection ; but 
if their own good plainly depends on the sufferings of 
others, it is only reasonable that they should seek that 
good at the expense of others; for why should they suffer 
to save others from suffering? It may be replied, that 
if everyone were to act thus, society would be destroyed. 
Just so. Therefore, as there are many who are actuated 
solely by the consideration of their own good, it 1s neces- 
sary to make laws to punish those who injure others, and 
thus to make the effects of such actions evil, and not 
good, to them. This is just what society does, and 
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numbers are in consequence restrained from seeking 
their own good at the expense of others. But this 
restraint is only exercised on the open disobedience to 
these laws, and when there is no chance of that dis- 
obedience being discovered the restraint ceases. If, 
then, there is no future, and a man is not troubled by 
conscience, it is clearly better that he should seek his own 
good at the expense of the suffermgs of others, provided 
that in so doing discovery is impossible; and because 
many have little conscience, and little belief in a future, 
this is just what they do. 

The utilitarian philosopher who supposes that morality 
is the result of reason, thinks to reform the world by 
educating it, and to teach men to follow morality by 
pointing out its utility or benefit. But when did ‘reason ’ 
ever restrain the passions and selfishness of the majority ? 
Even the wisest of men have yielded to the dictates of 
passion, although knowing that by so doing they would 
only bring evil on themselves. But when it is a question 
between their own good, and the good of the community 
in general, there is no single person who will be restrained 
by mere ‘reason’ from choosing the former in preference 
to the latter; and the clearest perception will not cause 
them to do that which produces ‘the greatest good of 
the greatest number’ if it brings evil on themselves, 
~ unless forced to do so through fear of some greater evil, 
or induced to do so for the sake of some ultimate benefit 
to themselves. . 

Patriotism, or the common interests which bind the 
members of a community together, will, on certain 
occasions, induce some to sacrifice their private interests 
to those of the community, especially when by so doing 
they obtain the esteem and approbation of the rest, which 
to them outweighs the good they sacrifice. But pure 
selfishness is the ruling principle of the majority; and 
were it not for the laws of society, they would always 
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seek their own good at the expense of others. The 
‘reign of reason’ will never overthrow the dominion of 
selfishness. 

Moreover, ‘the greatest good of the greatest number,’ 
which constitutes the morality of utilitarianism, will be 
repudiated by those who possess a strong sense of justice 
when that good involves the undeserved sufferings of a 
minority. Much more will this be the case with the 
Christian when urged to act with cruelty, injustice, or 
treachery towards even a single individual for the benefit 
of the community in general. He will refuse to ‘ do evil 
that good may come,’ however great that good may seem 
to be. 

If there were no such persons in a community, and 
were the utilitarian morality strictly carried out, the 
majority would always be liable to the. secret hostility 
and reprisals of the injured minority, and the former 
would ever live in fear of the anarchism of the latter. 
Obedience to conscience and not to mere reason, justice 
and not utility, can alone give peace and security to a 
nation. 

It is equally false to suppose that moral convictions 
are the result of the authority exercised by religion, true 
or false, on the hopes and fears of mankind. For there 
are many Christians in the world who, even if the 
foundations of their religion were destroyed, and their 
hopes and fears proved to be unfounded, would yet be 
incapable of rejecting the moral teaching of Christ. The 
moral truth of that teaching is to them as absolute and 
essential as the axioms of Euclid; and they would still 
be convinced that righteousness is better than wicked- 
ness, and that it is better to do good, and suffer for so 
doing, than to enjoy all the pleasures of sin. 

It is related of the Rev. F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, 
whose faith at a certain period of his life seemed to 
undergo a complete eclipse, that in the darkness and 
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depression which ensued, a gleam of hope and consola- 


tion came to him from the conviction that it was better: 


to follow righteousness, than not to do so. Righteousness 
was still to him something absolute and eternal in its 
essence, on which his soul could rest. 

So likewise there are many in this country who, 
although they have ceased to believe in the authority of 
Christ as God, are yet forced by their conscience to assent 
to the intrinsic truth of a portion, at least, of His precepts. 
They recognise them as truth, not because of His 
authority, but because of their own essential truth. 

On the other hand, how different is the result on those 
whose consciences have been darkened and perverted by 
sophistry and false religion! It was foretold by Christ 
that the time would come when those who killed His 
followers would think they were doing God service ; and 
perhaps many who have assisted in the burning of so- 
called ‘heretics’ have done so in supposed obedience to 
the dictates of conscience. But what has been the result 
amongst the thousands on the Continent whose belief in 
religion, as it had been presented to them, has been 
overthrown? Has the false morality and superstition 
of their religion any further hold on them? On the 
contrary, it is entirely repudiated, and their true 
conscience, freed from the incubus of error, has 
endorsed their decision, and led many to follow a truer 
morality. 

So also throughout the history of this dispensation, 
and also before it, the conscience of individuals here and 
there has, at all times, protested against the too often 
immoral morality of the popular religion, showing that 
there is in man a faculty which, i spite of authority, 
pronounces authoritatively on moral right and wrong. 

It is on this point that Dean Mansel seems to have 
‘been mistaken, * as indeed has been ably shown by 
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_ Professor Goldwin Smith.* Arguing from certain meta- 
physical definitions of God as ‘the Infinite’ and ‘the 
Absolute,’ Dean Mansel arrives at the same conclusion as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer—viz., that God is unknowable by 
man, not merely with regard to His power, wisdom, and 
the nature of His being, but also with regard to the 
nature of His righteousness, and therefore that man 
cannot pronounce on the righteousness and morality of 
God as set forth in revelation, but must accept it as 
righteousness and morality on the authority of that 
revelation alone. t 

But such a conclusion ignores the teaching of the 
very Scriptures which Dean Mansel would defend and 
exalt. For they constantly appeal to the conscience, 
rather than to the reason of man; and Christ condemned 
those upon whom the intrinsic force of the truth had. no 
effect, and who insisted on sensible proof. ‘ Because I 
tell you the truth,’ He said to the Jew, ‘ye believe not.’ 
‘He that is of God heareth Gods words; ye therefore 
hear them not because ye are not of God.’ ‘ Except ye 
see signs and wonders ye will not believe.’ The moral 
evidence and intrinsic force of moral truth, which appeals 
to the conscience, had. no effect on them, because their 
consciences were hardened; and, failing that, no amount 
of sensible evidence, however striking (which is generally 
capable of being explained away if a person wishes to do 
so), would have had any effect on them. ‘If they believe 
not Moses and the prophets’ (¢n whom they professed to 
believe), ‘ neither will they believe though one rose from 
the dead.’ The remark of Christ, ‘ If I do not the works 
of the Father, believe Me not’—.e., ‘If I do not the 
works which are in keeping with the righteousness and 
goodness of God ’—was a direct appeal to the tribunal of 


* ¢Rational Religion and Rationalistic Objections,’ 
+ See Appendix A, where the question is more fully considered, 
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His hearers’ conscience, and to their perception of right 
and wrong. _ 

. Those attributes of God, which are in their nature 
infinite, are necessarily beyond human conception, and 
can only be expressed by a negation, or as something 
which is not finite or conceivable ; but righteousness is 
in its nature positive, and actions having a moral 
character must either be righteous, or unrighteous. 
Thus, to claim an inconceivable justice for an act, all the 
circumstances connected with which are known, and 
which is opposed to the justice approved by the highest 
human conscience, is a contradiction in terms. It is not. 
justice, but injustice.* Again, the term ‘infinite love’ is 
often used without consideration of its meaning. If love 
was really infinite, or unlimited, it would be immoral and 
unmeaning ; for, as applied to God, it would imply that 
the love which He bore to all beings, whether they were 
angels of holiness, or devils and monsters of irredeem- 
able wickedness, was practically the same. But this 
indifference would be contrary to the very idea of love, 
which implies a hatred of evil, and would be condemned 
by human conscience as unrighteous and immoral. 
Therefore, although we may speak of perfect righteous- 
ness, perfect justice, and perfect love, the word ‘ infinite’ 
as applied to them is without meaning; and its use 
would also imply that ‘the righteousness of God’ in the 
person of Jesus Christ was imperfect, because manifested 
to finite beings. 

. Equally incorrect is the term ‘absolute’ as applied to 


* Men are often inclined to question the justice and righteousness of 
God’s dealings, both in history and in their own individual experience, 
when a fuller knowledge of all the circumstances would have led them to 
justify Him; and if the general evidence is to show ‘that the Lord is 
righteous in all His ways and holy in all His works,’ it is only wisdom to 
believe that a fuller knowledge will prove that seeming exceptions are not 
real exceptions to this. See Appendix D. 
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righteousness. ‘Absolute’ is a term used to express the 
‘unrelated,’ but to assert that the righteousness of God 
is ‘absolute,’ and therefore ‘unrelated,’ is merely a 
metaphysical confusion of ideas. The acts of God in the 
material universe are neither righteous nor unrighteous, 
for righteousness has no meaning save with regard to 
acts having a relation to conscious beings, to whom 
those acts are either good or evil. To say, then, that 
God’s acts with regard to them must be righteous 
whether they are so or not, or that an Absolute Being 
cannot do wrong because He is absolute, is to make 
the term ‘righteous’ without meaning. God cannot do 
wrong, not because He is ‘absolute,’ but because He is 
perfectly righteous. 


In addition to man’s capacity for recognising righteous- 
ness as right, and wickedness as wrong, there is also an 
innate sense of confidence and security,—that is, of good, 
—produced by following the one, and an innate sense of 
fear and misgiving, or of evil, which is consequent on 
doing the other ; and these consequences are apart, and 
distinct from all considerations of religion and of the 
fear of man. 

That Adam’s conscience should have troubled him 
when he had sinned is easy to understand. He had dis- 
obeyed the command of his Creator, and he was imme- 
diately conscious that he had become separated from 
Him, and had lost that love and protection, and conse- 
quent sense of peace and safety, which he had formerly 
enjoyed. He felt morally naked and unprotected, and 
was afraid, and hid himself. But the same effects are 
constantly seen to follow in the case of those who give 
little thought to God, or who are wholly ignorant of Him 
and of religion. For there are men of this description 
who, having committed a secret crime of which they have 
no fear of discovery, are yet so haunted by remorse of 
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conscience that they have been known to voluntarily 
confess their crime to the world, and court the punish- 
ment due to it, in the hope of getting peace of mind. 

Are there not also men who, although they have 
rejected revealed religion as without authority, are yet 
honest, just, and generous? Will it be pretended, or 
will they pretend, that if they commit some evil deed 
unknown to man, and which they know need never be 
discovered, that they will be free from all sense of mis- 
giving and unrest? Will not the memory of that evil 
deed trouble them just in proportion to their natural 
justice and generosity of character ? 

Even in the case of many who have a knowledge of 
God, and a belief in the forgiveness of sin and the mercy 
of God, although they have honestly repented, yet the 
same indefinite anxiety often follows a great sin although 
unknown to the world, or perhaps condoned by it. 
Believe as they may in the forgiveness of God, yet their 
anxiety and distress of mind cannot be overcome at 
once. 

It is evident that men with undeadened moral percep- 
tions are keenly alive to questions of righteousness and 
wickedness, recognising and approving the one as right, 
and condemning the other as wrong, and that they are 
attracted by righteousness in others, and are indignant 
against tyranny, cruelty, treachery, ingratitude, etc. If 
so, then it necessarily follows that these characteristics 
must excite similar feelings when manifested by them- 
selves ; and thus self-approval will follow when they do 
right, and self-condemnation when they do wrong. What 
is this but conscience, as defined by the Apostle, ‘ bearing 
witness, their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing. one another’? (Rom. u. 14, 15). But why 
should this self-approval or self-condemnation carry with 
it pleasure or pain, the one producing a sense of calm 
and happiness, the other an indefinite fear and mis- 
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giving? Why should this be the case even with those 
who reject religion, and whose good and evil deeds, if 
they do not affect them in this life, cannot affect a future 
in which they professedly do not believe ? 

It is a fact, however, that all races of mankind, 
including the most savage and barbarous, have had a 
belief in some form of future existence ; and it is impos- 
sible to account for the universality of such a_ belief 
unless, like conscience, it is a natural and inherent con- 
viction of the human mind. Matter may be dissolved 
into its elements, but it is never destroyed, and the spirit 
and consciousness of man is a unity, the disintegration of 
which is unthinkable ; nor can any arguments persuade 
a person whose judgment is unclouded by the subtleties 
of philosophy, falsely so called, that the mind which can 
watch and reflect on the body with which it is associated, 
in the same way as it can watch and perceive the form 
and actions of other bodies, is itself that body. If, then, 
the spirit and consciousness is not the body, and cannot 
partake of the dissolution of the body, it must still exist 
after death; and it is the strong, but innate, and often 
unconfessed conviction that it does not cease to exist 
after death, that clothes the future of the least reflective 
of mankind with the responsibility of the actions of this 
life, and occasions in all whose moral perceptions are 
not destroyed, those hopes and fears connected with 
deeds good and evil, in spite of their rejection of all 
revealed religion. 

Let a man perish in accomplishing some deed of un- 
qualified good, and although, instead of approving friends, 
enemies seeking his death and filled with malice at his 
success may encompass him, and although no thought 
of God and a future may cross his mind, intensely 
occupied by the all-absorbing moments of the present, 
yet, as the death-stroke falls at the moment of success, a 
strange exulting calm fills his soul, and he dies with a 
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smile of triumph on his face. He has done that which 
is good, he has cast in his lot with righteousness, he has 
followed the higher law of his being, he is on the side of 
good, and that good he instinctively knows is something 
which is not, only in itself eternal, but an all-powerful, 
essential, and immutable law, which has a future signifi- 
cance to himself. 

But let such a man, tempted by lust or hate, do some 
irremediable evil. The deed is done, and the intense and 
absorbing desire which tortured his soul is satiated; the 
law of the flesh has been obeyed, and its hunger calmed. 
But lo, instead of satisfaction and contentment, he is 
filled with unrest, fearfulness, and anxiety, starting and 
trembling at every sound, and betraying a causeless 
dread of the most insignificant things; and yet as time 
goes on, and all chance of discovery has passed away, 
the remembrance of the wrong rises before him in the 
watches of the night and the solitudes of the day, and he 
is ever haunted by the spectre of his evil deed, poisoning 
every pleasure, deepening every pain, ever followed by 
the same ‘ deep and shuddering chill’ and unrest which 
possessed him from the moment he had satisfied his evil 
desire. What is this shuddering chill, in which so often 
no thought, or knowledge of God, or of the future may be 
present ?’ Is it not the consciousness that he has cast in » 
his lot with evil and cut himself off from good, and that 
therefore he is an outcast, without the pale of that 
almighty and eternal law of righteousness, without its 
protection, naked, and exposed to a future power of 
evil ? 

Similar feelings may be also recognised in the minor 
details of daily life, and no arguments can overthrow the 
fact that a sense of satisfaction and rest follows every good 
action, and dissatisfaction and unrest every evil action, 
irrespective of any thought of God, or of human approval 
or disapproval. For however little a person may believe 
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in God and ina future, yet if that person, far removed from 
the rest of his fellow-men, does some act of kindness or 
generosity to a dying enemy, the remembrance of that 
act will always bring a sense of peace and satisfaction ; 
while the remembrance of a malignant and dastardly act, 
done under similar circumstances, will ever bring a sense 
of unrest and disquietude, which he will in vain endeavour 
to forget and dismiss from his mind. 

That there are many who seem to be without 
conscience, and callous to the dictates of pity and 
generosity and truth, and who can do evil without fear or 
remorse, is true. This is the case with some savages, 
whose training and education have made evil appear 
good; but, even amongst them, there are few who are 
not capable of perceiving that righteousness is good and 
wickedness evil, when that good and evil are fairly placed 
before them; and when this is the case, they come to 
regard those things in which they once delighted with 
horror and repulsion, and to love the virtues which 
they once despised. Let them only have placed fairly 
before them in their own experience, or let them witness 
in others, the beauty and good of generosity, compassion, 
and unmerited kindness, and, as proved by many in- 
stances, they will often cling to and love, and ever after 
practise, those virtues with an earnestness which puts to 
shame more enlightened races. Their case, in fact, more 
nearly resembles that of the child, who, before his moral 
faculties are awakened and developed, may often evince a 
similar callousness to evil, but who is singularly sus- 
ceptible to moral teaching. The existence of the dormant 
conscience, which when awakened may raise even the 
savage to the same moral level as the best of the human 
race, shows it is something essential to the nature of 
man, the impress of the image of God, who is the Source 
of all good, showing that man has in him a capacity for 
righteousness ; which righteousness, being in its nature 
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eternal and essential, links him to that which is eternal 
and essential, so long, at least, as conscience, or the 
moral perception of right and wrong, remains unseared 
and unperverted. 

If there are those who know nothing of these fruits of 
good and evil deeds, they are hardly to be envied. Free 
they may be to pursue their own desires, untrammelled 
by misgiving and anxiety; but if conscience is the reflec- 
tion in man of eternal good, the image of the eternal 
God, linking man to Him; and if through conscience 
alone he can be redeemed from iniquity, then it would 
be better to suffer with those whose evil deeds have 
robbed them of all rest in this world, than to enjoy 
all the pleasures of sin with the unruffled minds of some 
who know no misgiving, because their consciences are 
dead. 

Nevertheless, even those who take a delight in doing 
evil are forced to bow before the just man, whose aims 
are honest, unselfish, and generous; and thus wicked- 
ness, supported by material power, is often seen to quail 
for the moment before righteousness enshrined in weak- 
ness. So great, in fact, is the power of truth and 
righteousness on the minds of men, that the bold 
demeanour of only a few upright and just men is often 
sufficient to overthrow the influence of many wicked ; 
and when the latter triumph, it is constantly due to the 
timidity of the former, who do not recognise sufficiently 
the moral power of right over wrong. 

In fact, a good and a just man, and a good and just 
cause are powerful in proportion as their goodness and 
justness are recognised ; and one just man, whose wisdom 
is able to discern and make apparent to others what 
is Just and right, may sway the minds of a whole nation. 
It may be true that the unjust and selfish more often 
lead men; but this is because, while, on the one hand, 
they appeal to the selfish interests of their hearers, so, 
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on the other hand, they dress that selfishness in the garb 
of righteousness. | 
Selfishness may indeed be sufficient of itself to decide 
the actions and opinions of some individuals and com- 
munities ; but with those who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, acknowledge righteousness and justice, these 
latter will often overcome the strongest self-interest ; 
and the fact remains that the most evil acknowledge an 
occult power in righteousness, which, while it often 
rouses in them the bitterest hatred, produces at the same - 
time a secret fear and misgiving. ‘ The wicked flee when 
no man pursueth, but the righteous is bold as a lion’ 
(Prov. xxviii. 1). And this antithesis clearly illustrates 
the essential nature of the effects produced by each, for 
while the transgression of the moral law constantly pro- 
duces fear and misgiving, single-minded men, on the 
other hand, conscious of the righteousness of their cause, 
have been able to face with calmness a hostile world. 
Righteousness, in fact, is not obedience to the arbitrary 
commands of an Almighty Being, but an eternal and 
essential law, the root and principle of eternal happiness 
and power,—and the innate perception of this by man is 
‘ conscience.’ ; 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE LAW OF LOVK. 


WE have seen that man is constituted with a capacity 
for recognising righteousness as good and wickedness as 
evil, and for loving the one and hating the other. But 
that capacity is very differently developed. In some 
there is a love of righteousness and hatred of iniquity 
which causes them the greatest pleasure in doing right 
and pain from doing wrong. In others there is merely a 
slight feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction consequent, 
respectively, on right or wrong doing. In others con- 
science seems wholly unawakened or perverted. 

It is necessary, therefore, to consider how this moral 
capacity may be developed. Now, it will be found that 
man’s happiness, even in this life, is dependent on it, and 
that true happiness is unattainable without it, so that in 
order to attain that happiness he must first attain to 
righteousness. 

It is evident that every conscious intelligence must 
seek its own good or happiness. Self-love, which is not 
necessarily selfishness, is a condition of its very existence, 
and the opposite of self-love, or the desire for evil or 
unhappiness, would be self-destructive. It would be mad- 
ness. 

In order to obtain this happiness, it is necessary that 
every creature should be able to satisfy the law of its 
being, failing which there would be a sense of deprivation 
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and unsatisfied desire, and consequent unhappiness. That 
law is seen to vary in different creatures. That which is 
life to the bird is death to the fish, and the pleasure 
which man derives from beauty, melody, etc., is unknown 
to the animal, and this capacity for happiness increases 
with the creature’s rank in the scale of creation. 

If, then, there is a conscience in man, we must conclude 
that it is necessary for his happiness that its demands 
should be satisfied. 

There are many, however, who do not recognise this, 
but regard conscience as their greatest enemy, and con- 
sequently seek to stifle it, and, by representing it as a 
mere product of superstition, endeavour to repudiate it 
altogether. 

The utilitarian generally limits his ideas of human 
happiness to those conditions which produce civilization, 
and which best secure the physical and social comfort of 
every member of the community ; but while these, at the 
best, are only secondary elements of human happiness, 
even they depend on moral conditions. For wherever 
treachery, vice, and malignity are characteristics of a 
race, war and isolation must follow, and in the destruc- 
tion of social intercourse and affections, moral and mental 
degradation must ensue. This has been found to be the 
case in some savage races, in which murder had come to 
be regarded as a virtue, and consequently every man’s 
hand was against his brother ; increasing separation and 
isolation followed, and in the gradual extinction of all 
natural affection, and the growth of cruelty, treachery, 
suspicion, and hate, men seemed to have fallen to the 
level of the beasts. 

But where true religion has awakened the conscience 
of the community to the claims of justice, mercy, and 
truth, there, and there only, will be found that social 
peace and comfort, and those domestic affections, without 
which mere civilization, however advanced, cannot give 
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happiness. ‘Righteousness’ also ‘exalteth a nation,’ 
and the history of this country, as well as that of some 
others, shows that, in proportion as the claims of justice, 
mercy, and truth are recognised by a nation, so is that 
nation exalted among the other nations, not only on 
account of the moral influence those qualities give to it, 
but also on account of the fearlessness and robustness of 
character, which are the inseparable accompaniments of 
conscious rectitude. 

But while the utilitarian may recognise that the state 
of such peoples is higher and happier than that of others, 
yet if he, and those to whom he appeals, have no ‘ con- 
science ’ (which he regards as the mere product of super- 
stitious fear), then the attainment of such a state is 
beyond their power, and no appeals to ‘ reason,’ or to the 
evidence of the superiority of that state, will enable them 
to overthrow the influence of the selfishness which is the 
sole law of their being, and an insuperable bar to its 
attainment. 

For it is clear that in the case of a person who is not 
troubled by conscience, and who has no hope or fear of a 
future, it cannot appear to him better that he should seek 
the good of others when it interferes with his own, but 
that, on the contrary, a prudent selfishness will give him 
the greatest amount of happiness. It will appear to him 
better that he should seek the good of others when his own 
is involved in it, and also better that he should not seek his 
own present good at the expense of others, when to do 
so would bring upon him a greater evil in the form of 
punishment by law, or the personal retaliation or hatred 
of others; but it would not appear to him better that he 
should refrain from doing injury to others when it is 
productive of good, and no evil, to himself, as in the case 
of injuries done secretly, or on those who cannot retaliate. 
It would no more appear better for him to act in the 
opposite manner than for an animal, in the struggle for 
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existence, to give up its own good for that of others, the 
result of which, even if partially carried out, would lead 
to the extinction of those who did so. 

Even if all the members of a community, raAdediced 
by ‘reason’ only, and recognising the advantages which 
would result from all seeking the good of others, agreed. 
to do so, yet it would still be clearly better for the indi- 
vidual that he should break the agreement himself, for 
the sake of his own good, and when discovery was 
impossible; and, as this would equally apply to each 
member of the community, the consciousness of this 
treachery in all would soon destroy confidence, peace, 
and happiness; nor would the clearest recognition of the 
consequent misery enable them to alter the result, for 
each would clearly see that, provided all the rest did 
good to him, it would still be always better, for ham, that 
he should seek his own good at the expense of others, 
when there was no fear of discovery or retaliation. 
Kach, no doubt, would use every means to induce the 
rest to carry out the agreement, and take the greatest 
care to appear to do so himself; but as there would be 
no reason whatever why he should forego his own good 
for the sake of others, he certainly would not do so 
unless it was clearly for his own ultimate advantage. 
Therefore the consciousness in each that this was equally 
the case with all, and the constant discovery of such 
treachery, would speedily destroy any sort of confidence, 
and all would soon give up trying to ape a state for which 
they were unfitted, and, recognising that the law of self 
was the law of their being, would content themselves with 
such good as was attainable by strength and cunning. 

Yet, although this may be in some degree the case with 
many who seem to be wholly devoid of conscience, it 
is not so with others, and there are few whose conscience 
does not at times make itself heard. Therefore, as 
conscience is that which is the only radical distinction 
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between man and the animals, its existence must be 
recognised in considering the nature of that happiness 
which, by the law of his being, man is capable of 
attaining. 


On account of the complex nature of man, his happi- 
ness dépends on several causes. Like that of the 
animals, it depends on the satisfaction of the necessities 
of the body. It also depends on the satisfaction of his 
psychical nature, on the desire for material beauty and 
harmony of form, colour, and sound, which desire, 
although in a far lower degree, is present in some of 
the higher animals; and it depends still more on the 
satisfaction of the natural or psychical affections, which 
also exist in a lower form in the higher animals. The 
most powerful of these is sexual love, and the love of the 
mother for her child is hardly less powerful; while a 
somewhat similar affection is felt by many for children 
generally, or for animal pets, or for anything dependent 
on them and requiring their care. These affections 
appear to spring from a principle of reciprocity, or the 
attraction which exists between things which have need 
of each other, or are complements of one another. Such 
attraction exists even in the vegetable kingdom, as in the 
desire of plants for hght and water. 

We perceive that wherever there is power there is a 
strong tendency and inclination to manifest it; and 
under the head of power we may include, not merely 
physical power, but skill, art, knowledge, and wisdom, 
and those things which are sources of power, such as 
riches, authority, and position. All such things are 
recognised as virtues, or things of value, rendering the 
possessor of them of greater worth in the eyes of others 
than those who are without them. Hence the vain 
display of such things by many, although such display 
benefits no one. 
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It is different, however, when power meets with weak- 
ness, the need arising from which it is exactly suited to 
supply. Under such circumstances, when antagonistic 
motives, selfish or otherwise, do not exist, there is a 
desire on the part of the possessor of power to supply 
the need. A physician or surgeon may have little com- 
passion in his nature, but it is a real pleasure to him, 
nevertheless, to exercise his art in the cure of human 
ailments; and this he will constantly do when neither 
honour, profit, or gratitude can result. 

The same is true of the specialist in any branch of 
knowledge, who, when selfish motives do not withhold 
him, takes pleasure in applying his skill or knowledge 
just in proportion to the perfection of its applicability. 
Even a selfish person will give food to an animal from 
which he expects no gratitude, simply for the pleasure 
of supplying its hunger. It is the desire of fulness to 
supply need, or to make that which is imperfect perfect. 
Hence power is naturally attracted to weakness, neces- 
sity, and imperfection, in the supply of which it is mest 
perfectly manifested. 

Similarly, weakness and necessity are attracted to 
power exactly suited to supply that necessity, and the 
very knowledge that such power is at hand is a relief to. 
the mind of the person in necessity, because it is felt 
that, where selfish motives do not interfere, that power 
will be exercised for the relief of his necessity. 

Thus the sexes, being constituted to have a mutual 
need of each other, are mutually attracted to each other, : 
and the attraction of mother to child, and of many to. 
children generally, or to animals, is evidently founded 
on a similar principle. Even if two persons are thrown 
together, each with some power, or knowledge, or capacity 
which the other has not, and yet needs, it is gladly exer- 
cised on behalf of the other, and each becomes a neces- 
sity to the other, either for the supply of the need, or for 
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the exercise of the power which demands manifestation. 
Power where there was no weakness, and knowledge 
without ignorance or need, would be useless, and no in- 
clination would exist to manifest them, for they are 
complements one of another, and each makes the other 
perfect. 

In addition to these desires, there is a desire in man 
for sympathy and companionship, and a similar desire 
is also seen in some of the higher animals. ‘It is not 
good for man to be alone,’ and so necessary is sympathy 
and companionship for his happiness, that even the 
satisfaction of natural affections are of less absolute 
importance, while it greatly enhances the happiness 
springing from them, as in cases where mutual sympathy 
is added to the psychical attraction which may exist 
between the sexes; while, on the other hand, complete 
isolation produces the greatest misery, and often ends in 
madness. 

With the animals this desire is probably limited to 
that for companionship, but with man it is the desire 
also for sympathy in his various interests, and thus 
sympathy in literature and art, common aims and 
interests in science, politics, or the acquirement of 
wealth, comradeship in war or adventure, draw indi- 
viduals towards each other, often producing the strongest 
friendship between them. The power of this sympathy 
and companionship, and its necessity for happiness, is 
seen when it is rudely broken, as in the case of the 
death of a friend, or a husband, or wife, who has been 
the constant companion and sharer of a person’s hopes 
and fears, interests, pleasures, and misfortunes. It 
seems as if it were the death of a portion of that person’s 
own being. 

The happiness arising from sympathy seems to be due 
to the satisfaction of the desire for the expression and 
manifestation of thought and feeling, and to the sense 
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of confidence and strength which sympathy with those 
thoughts and feelings produces, so that its loss is like 
the loss of some important bodily sense or organ, which 
is at once the deprivation of a means of expression and 
of a source of strength and security. 

But besides the happiness which is dependent on 
natural affection and sympathy, the happiness of good 
men is yet more dependent on moral love and sympathy. 
Moral love is righteousness, for ‘love is the fulfilling of 
the law.’ It is the desire for the happiness and good of 
others, leading many to sacrifice their own good in order 
to satisfy that desire. It is the love of justice, mercy, 
and truth, and the hatred of their opposites, or the love 
of righteousness and the hatred of iniquity. 

In considering, however, the principles of moral love as 
exemplified in man, we must carefully distinguish between 
them and the principles of those natural affections which 
in the human race, and even in the higher animals, 
produce sometimes similar effects. 

Let the principle of pity or compassion be first con- 
sidered. Many will compassionate the sufferings of 
those whom they naturally love, but not necessarily, or 
in a much lower degree, the sufferings of those whom 
they do not love. Moral love, on the other hand, 
compassionates all suffering. The good man not only 
shrinks from causing any sentient creature suffering, 
but, as before remarked, desires to relieve suffering 
whenever he comes in contact with it. In so doing he 
may expect no possible reward—not even the gratitude 
of the person or creature relieved—yet he is impelled to 
relieve the suffering, and were he not to do so he would 
feel a pain and remorse, keen in proportion to the 
suffering unrelieved and his power to have relieved it. 

So again with the characteristic of generosity. Gene- 
rosity is the feeling which induces the victor to spare the 
vanquished. Until his enemy lies helpless before him 
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anger shuts out any softer feeling; but no sooner is his 
enemy in his power, and his anger pacified, than a feeling 
of compassion arises in the heart of a good man for his 
enemy’s helplessness. 

An illustration of this is seen in the pity often excited 
by the suffermegs of dumb animals. The sufferings. of 
a dumb animal, tortured to death by cruel men, excites 
the strongest feelings of compassion in the minds of 
many, because it is felt that the animal has no power of 
redress, and no helper in the world. 

But besides the pity and compassion which suffering 
and helplessness call forth in the strong and generous, 
a yet deeper feeling may be evoked, which is dependent 
on the character of the individual whose suffering is 
relieved. Even when the recipient of a kindness has 
but low moral qualities, yet there are few who cannot 
appreciate true kindness: and the consciousness that 
this is the case begets in the benefactor an additional 
interest in, and kindness towards the subject of his com- 
passion, which will induce him to repeat his kindness 
with even greater readiness than before. 

In the case of the animal, no suffering experienced, or 
kindness received, can call forth in it moral qualities, and 
make it compassionate in its turn to the sufferings of 
others, although it may evince the strongest love and 
eratitude towards its benefactor; but such gratitude is 
an unreasoning and instinctive attraction towards its 
benefactor, as a being which has been good to itself. It 
is a purely psychical affection, and unaffected by moral 
considerations, and for that very reason is often more 
strongly manifested by the animals than by man. 
‘Nothing more is expected from the animal, and its un- 
reasoning gratitude calls forth the affection of its bene- 
factor. 

But compassion is sometimes rudely blunted by the 
unworthiness of the human being relieved, who may not 
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only be ungrateful, but may evince a total want of com- 
passion for the sufferings and necessities of others. In 
like manner, the love and gratitude of the person bene- 
fited may also be checked by the unworthiness of his 
benefactor. | 

If the human being, whose sufferings have been 
relieved, has high moral qualities, he may perhaps feel 
a gratitude towards his benefactor similar to that of the 
animal, but, as often as not, the benefit received calls 
forth a sense of obligation and indebtedness, which is 
rather a burden than otherwise, because his benefactor 
is in some other respects repulsive to him. The animal 
and some human beings will love a person because he is 
kind to them, and be indifferent to the fact that he is 
cruel and unmerciful to others ; but such cruelty creates 
an aversion in the mind of a generous person, which 
completely neutralizes the love or gratitude which the 
benefit would otherwise call forth. On the other hand, 
we may feel the strongest attraction towards another 
person on account of some comparatively trifling kind- 
ness shown by that person, because it is recognised 
as a manifestation of true kindness of heart. In one 
case the great benefit produces no attraction, but only 
a sense of obligation, because it is not bestowed from 
true kindness or moral compassion; in the other case 
the small benefit produces a powerful moral attraction, 
because it does spring from true kindness, and no burden 
of obligation accompanies tt. 

Thus, any manifestation of moral love calls forth an 
answering chord of love in the person towards whom it 
is displayed, which will naturally be powerful in proportion 
to the latter’s capacity for appreciating moral character- 
istics. Love or charity, in short, begets love or charity ; 
but this can only be between two persons whose moral 
sympathies are similar. The just person is attracted by 
justice in another, and repelled by injustice ; the truthful 
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and sincere are attracted by truth and sincerity, and 
repelled by deceit and hypocrisy; and the humble and 
meek are attracted by those like themselves, and repelled 
by the proud and overbearing ; and the former qualities, 
together with the patience and long-suffermg which 
spring from moral compassion and kindness, are the 
constituents of that charity or love which is righteous- 
ness. 

Moral love is thus dependent on moral sympathy, and 
will be strong between two persons in proportion to the 
degree of that sympathy; while the opposite character- 
istics to those of moral love are mutually repellent, and 
hatred, malice, cruelty, injustice, and deceit will beget 
their like. 

Moral sympathy, however, between two persons mani- 
festly implies a knowledge of each other. If a person in 
suffering and need is ignorant of the goodness of one 
who is capable of helping him, or if he believes him to be 
harsh and cruel, he will shrink from him, and regard him 
with antipathy, and that antipathy will be great in pro- 
portion to his own appreciation of true pity and com- 
passion. But if he knows him to be kind and com- 
passionate, and powerful to aid him, he will be attracted 
towards him, and will trust him in proportion to the 
ereatness of his need. Such trust on the part of the 
suffering and helpless has a peculiar power on the heart 
of generous persons, awakening in them a far stronger 
kindliness and compassion than the suffering would by 
itself. It seems to touch some answering chord in the’ 
heart of a generous person, which binds him to the 
sufferer and impels his assistance. 

There is so much hypocrisy and deceit in the dealings 
of men with each other, that this trust or confidence is 
seldom displayed or believed in, and it is rather when 
some child, or perhaps some wounded or helpless animal, 
seeks help or shelter from a kind-hearted person that 
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this implicit confidence is most clearly displayed. Under 
such circumstances a powerful bond of sympathy is 
awakened in the heart of the person thus appealed to; 
and in this manner the innocent and unsuspicious child 
will often awaken the kindliest feelings in the heart of a 
perfect stranger by its unhesitating trust, and stories 
have been told how such a trusting child has disarmed 
the anger, and turned the heart of even the bitter enemy 
of its. kith and kin. 

This trust is, wholly in the animal and partially in the 
child, due to an instinctive feeling that their trust will 
not be misplaced; but in the child it is also due to its 
own innocence and unconsciousness of evil in. itself, 
which might lead it to suspect similar evil in others. 
Trustfulness, therefore, in the human being is a mark, 
so far as it goes, of goodness, and is necessarily attractive 
to every person who can appreciate such goodness; and 
being the recognition also of a similar goodness in the 
person trusted, it is simply another manifestation of 
moral sympathy or love. 

Therefore, when a person is himself cruel, unmerciful, 
and treacherous, then, however great his need, he will 
shrink from seeking the assistance of the just and 
generous, and indeed will be unable to trust them, 
because conscious that he himself must be abhorrent to 
them, or he will trust them only so far as he can conceal 
his real character from them. Distrust and suspicion 
are, in short, the inseparable accompaniment of evil and 
wickedness. Nor can there be any real trust. between 
those who are mutually evil, however the existence of 
common interests may beget a temporary confidence, for 
that confidence will be succeeded by suspicion and dis- 
trust the moment those interests are separated. 

Trust is therefore the, bond and the highest mark of 
moral sympathy and love. It is the recognition of good- 
ness in the person trusted in, and of the value of such 
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goodness by the person who trusts, and the evidence 
therefore of a similar spirit in him. 

Now, it is the evil that is met with in the world, the 
selfishness and wickedness which is the contrary of love 
or righteousness, which reveals the character and ex- 
cellence of the latter, and calls forth the desire for it in 
those who are capable of appreciating it. Those who 
have never suffered from characteristics in others which 
are the contrary of love, such as envy, hatred, malice, 
contempt, injustice, etc., or who, having low moral 
faculties, are indifferent to them, may not recognise the 
value of love; but many who have suffered from the 
want of it do recognise its value, especially in times of 
distress and affliction, and thirst for that righteousness 
which, at the best, is only imperfectly met with in this 
world ; while there are none, unless their moral faculties 
are hopelessly blunted or degraded, who are not capable 
of recognising its value, when circumstances and teaching 
combine to make them realize their need of it. 

* * * * * 

Moral love and natural affection are, however, often 
opposed to each other. For even in those in whom the 
love of righteousness is strong, the natwral or psychical 
desires may be so imperious that they are often indulged 
at the expense of others; while the evil in others con- 
stantly calls forth feelings which are opposed to righteous- 
ness, and the consequence is that they cannot do the 
things that they would. This would also be the case 
even if all were actuated by the love of righteousness, 
inasmuch as the psychical good of the individual would 
still be often opposed to that of others; thus obedience 
to the law of moral love or righteousness would be more 
. or less painful, and perfect happiness impossible to men 
in the flesh. But although this is the case, yet earthly 
happiness, depending as it does so greatly on the satis- 
faction of the natural affections, is greatly increased 
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‘by righteousness, and is practically unknown to the 
wholly wicked. 

It will be observed that the natural affections con- 
tinually call into play the exercise of self-denial, long- 
‘suffering, gentleness, meekness, patience, in those who 
have this affection for each other; and the thought of 
injustice, treachery, and deceit in their mutual relations 
is most repugnant. In fact, strong natural affection 
produces the same effect in those particular relations 
that moral love produces in a person towards all with 
whom he is thrown into contact. Natural affection and 
moral love are, in fact, as we shall see, intimately con- 
nected, yet they are distinct, and this distinction should be 
fully recognised. 

The higher animals possess natural affections in 
common with men, and because they are not affected, 
as man is, by mental and moral tastes, antipathies, 
and other interests, their affection often seems more un- 
selfish and enduring. The affection of the female animal 
for its young is very great, and strong friendships 
may spring up between adults; but the affection that 
a horse or dog bears to its master is often still stronger, 
not only because the animal’s natural awe and fear of 
man suppresses its selfish instincts, but because of the 
natural attraction which the higher power and in- 
telligence has for the lower. 

In all these cases of natural affection many of the 
effects of moral qualities are displayed, and many re- 
markable stories are told of the patient, self-denying 
loyalty of the horse or dog to their master; while the 
dog has undoubtedly been known to sympathize with 
and compassionate the grief of its master, and, when 
within its power, to do all it can to assist him in danger 
or suffering. Yet these effects of affection are clearly 
not moral, for they do not make the animal really com- 
passionate, long-suffering, and patient; and the dog 
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who displays these feelings towards its master, will have 
no pity for others of its own kind, and is incapable of 
understanding the meaning of forgiveness in respect to 
injuries received from others. 

So also with the natural affection which men may 
have for their fellow-men. ‘If ye love them that love 
you,’ said Christ, ‘what reward have ye? What do ye 
more than others?’ But moral love extends to all, and 
moral compassion is called forth even when the sufferer 
is an enemy. Therefore Christ, in enjoining the prin- 
ciples of this moral love, said, ‘But I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, bless them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you and persecute you.’ 

This injunction may seem at first sight to go beyond, 
or be even opposed to, the law of moral love, for the 
actions described are in themselves evil, and cannot but 
excite repugnance in the minds of good men, and a good 
man must hate them just as much as he would hate 
doing the same things himself. ‘Ye that love the Lord 
hate evil’ (Ps. xevii. 10) ; and were those who do these 
evil actions wholly evil, 2.e., like devils, there would be 
no possibility of loving them. But Christ points to the 
principle of the love He enjoins, by comparing it to the 
love which God bears towards the human race generally. 
‘That ye may be like,’ He adds, ‘ your Father which is 
in heaven, for He maketh the sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.’ This love receives the fullest expression in the 
statement of the Apostle—viz., that ‘God so loved the 
world that He sent His only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth on Him should not perish.’ 

Men were evil, hating God and their fellow-men, but 
they had elements of, or capacities for, good in them, 
and were therefore redeemable ; and because this was the 
case, the evil in them which caused them to suffer now, 
and was the earnest of a yet more terrible suffering 
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hereafter, excited ‘all His pity and compassion. So 
doubtless Christ intended, by the injunction to His 
followers to love their.enemies and pray for those that 
hated them, to direct their minds to the terrible need 
that hatred suggested, and the certain suffering which 
would follow it hereafter, but which, perchance, might 
be arrested by the prayers of those they persecuted. 

Moral love thus extends to all in whom there is a 
capacity for good; and although it may be weak towards 
those persons who seem to be wholly evil and dead to 
every principle of good, yet it will constantly be felt by a 
good man for his enemy, when that enemy manifests 
some element of kindness to others, or of truth, justice, 
and sincerity. 

Moral love and natural affection are, however, inti- 
mately connected, and mutually dependent on each other. 
The morally kindly and compassionate person calls forth 
a feeling of natural affection in those towards whom he 
shows that kindness; and natural affection, however 
strong, could not continue to exist in persons wholly 
devoid of moral faculties. 

‘We see that this is the case, in spite of the strong 
attraction which may exist between two persons of 
opposite sexes. The psychical love may be very 
powerful, and yet, if it exists between two people who 
are naturally selfish, and who have low moral faculties, 
the most intense and passionate attraction is constantly 
seen to be succeeded by satiety, indifference, and even 
loathing and hatred (2 Sam. xiu.). In short, natural 
affection of itself would seldom be permanent unless 
supplemented by the effect of moral qualities. For 
human affection, of whatever kind it may be, is not a 
constant, unvarying principle, but has its ups and downs, 
becomes at times cold and weak, and is in danger often 
of being completely extinguished. The affection between 
mother and child may be very strong, and yet the 
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mother may, by passion and selfishness, injustice and 
partiality, alienate the affection of the child, and the child, 
by similar selfishness and ingratitude, may weaken the 
affection of the mother; and such selfishness, even if 
not the habitual characteristics of two people who have 
otherwise strong affection for each other, yet must 
constantly occur, and tend to interrupt and weaken 
that affection. This, indeed, is often seen to be the 
ease, and would be much more often seen were it not 
for the influence of the moral qualities. The sense of 
right and wrong, which few are wholly without, the 
recognition of the duty of compassion, forbearance, and 
generosity, and of the value of truth, justice, and 
sincerity, constantly place a check on the selfish feelings 
which would otherwise soon destroy all affection. 

On the other hand, how powerful is the effect of actions 
dictated by pure kindness and moral compassion, or for- 
bearance! It is because they are not the result of natural 
affection, which is so often selfish, that they are so 
appreciated, and produce more than anything else 
natural affection itself. 

The attractive influence of the moral qualities is also 
seen in the unconscious tribute people pay to them. 
Beauty is naturally attractive, and the face is the chief 
seat of beauty in the human race, because the face is the 
index and manifestation of the mind or spirit which is 
the real source of attraction to other minds. Thus the 
moral and mental character of each individual, race, or 
nation is indelibly impressed upon their features, and 
those features are ennobled, refined, and attractive, or 
degraded, coarse, and repulsive, in exact correspondence 
with their character.* 


* It would seem, however, that rough and homely features are more 
often due to mental or psychical defect, or to the disproportionate develop- 
ment of one or more mental characteristics, and may exist with the highest 
moral qualities. 
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It is natural, indeed, that physical fitness, and pro- 
portion, and harmony of feature and colouring, should 
possess considerable influence in producing attraction 
between the sexes ; but it has comparatively little influence 
on those of the same sex, and it may also be of itself 
insipid, or accompanied by moral characteristics which 
make its possessor actually repulsive, even to those of 
the opposite sex. But there is a beauty which, springing 
from warm affections and high moral qualities, gives a 
charm of expression to even the plainest features, and 
kindness, long-suffering, patience, delicacy of feeling, 
truth, and sincerity, when combined with even moderate 
harmony of feature and colouring, produce a type of 
beauty which all acknowledge, and which powerfully 
attracts those who have learnt the value of these 
characteristics, while the most perfect physical but 
soulless beauty is wholly without attraction to them. 

Not only, however, are the natural affections greatly 
dependent on the moral qualities, but the moral qualities 
are also, in another sense, equally dependent on the 
affections. 

It has already been pointed out how greatly affliction 
softens the heart. Those whose hearts are crushed 
beneath the weight of a great sorrow become often 
acutely sensitive to the sufferings of others, and their 
sympathies extend even to the meanest creatures, causing 
them to shrink from treading on the very worm in their 
path; and this sensibility will be in proportion to the 
development of their moral faculties. But the sorrow 
which thus softens the heart is almost entirely dependent 
on shocks received by the affections: on the loss of the 
love, esteem, and friendship of others ; on the harshness, 
ingratitude, or injustice of those whom they love; on the 
separation from, or the death of their nearest and dearest. 
It is the loss of all those effects of natural affection, such 
as kindness, sympathy, companionship, interest, and 
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sincerity, which wrings their hearts and seems to make 
life intolerable ; and it is those who have the strongest 
natural affections who feel such loss the most. Therefore, 
if the moral faculties are also strong, those who suffer 
from the loss of these things are awakened to their 
essential goodness, and a corresponding sympathy and 
compassion is produced in them for all those who are 
similarly afflicted. 

If, then, the affections are weak, or undeveloped by 
circumstances, the moral sympathy called forth by 
sorrow arising from loss of affection is proportionately 
weak, and the moral qualities, in consequence, are pro- 
portionately undeveloped. 

Now, it is in the family circle that the affections are 
primarily and chiefly called forth, and it is in the family 
circle also that a multitude of minor blows to the 
affections, arising from temporary unkindness, selfish- 
ness, and injustice or deceit, are constantly experienced, 
and in proportion as people suffer from even these little 
sorrows; so are they brought to recognise the evil of all 
that is contrary to love, whether proceeding from moral 
unkindness, or want of natural affection, and are thus led 
to value the moral love which extends to all, and awakens 
in all a reciprocal love. 

If, then, the previous influence of the family is wholly 
or partially wanting, as is sometimes the case, it may be 
expected that the natural affections and, as a consequence, 
the moral faculties also, will be proportionately unde- 
veloped. 

Exceptions will, indeed, often be found in the case of 
individuals of naturally strong affections and moral 
faculties, who, in defect of family relationships, seek 
others on whom they may bestow their affections; and 
because this is the case, the evidence of the mutual 
dependence on each other of the natural affections and 
moral qualities is to be looked for, rather in the broad 
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characteristics of races and nations, than in those of 
individuals. 

Therefore we should expect to find natural affections 
most strikingly prominent in the nations whose re- 
ligious and moral code is the highest, and therefore in 
those nations which accept and acknowledge the precepts 
of Christianity. This, accordingly, we find to be the 
case, while in some savage races, whose standard of right 
and wrong is very low, natural affection can hardly be said 
to exist at all. We ought not, however, to take those 
nations of Christendom—the mass of whose people before 
the Reformation were entirely ignorant of the Bible, and 
the majority of whom since then have rejected it—as the 
best representation of the moral effects of Christianity. 
It is in England, and in the German and Scandinavian 
nations, with whom the Bible has long been a household 
book, that its effect can be best seen in the sense of truth 
and justice, and in the generosity and compassion to the 
weak and suffering, which are manifested by them in a 
far higher degree than by other nations. 

Let, then, by any means, the natural affections of 
men be undeveloped, restrained, or perverted, and most 
assuredly amongst such will be found those ruthless 
examples of human nature to whom the words of the 
Apostle must apply, ‘without natural affection, im- 
placable, unmerciful,’ implying, therefore, that the want 
of natural affection is accompanied by the absence of 
moral love. May we not, then, conclude that the 
starvation of the natural affections, from the absence of 
all-opportunity for developing those affections, has made 
the celibate priesthoods of Paganism and modern Rome 
fit instruments for the ruthless malignity and cruelty so 
often required of them ? 

This is also proved by the very exceptions which exist 
among the priesthood. of the latter system, in the 
generally kindly parish priests, whose position constantly 
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obliges them to be partakers of the sorrows and joys of 
those by whom they are surrounded; while the more 
ruthless, and those who have been most deaf to the 
claims of truth, justice, and compassion, have been those 
whose isolation from the objects of natural affection has 
been more complete, such as the often savage and in- 
human monks of the early and middle ages, and the cold 
and cruel members of the Inquisition and Sacred College. 
Where else could we find any body of men of whom, as 
a class, it could be said that they were ‘ without natural 
affection, implacable, unmerciful,’ who could look on in 
cold blood (and without the excuse of those passions 
which are the usual cause of such crimes in others) at 
tortures and agonies the mere reading of which harrows 
the souls of every ordinary person? Wanting in natural 
affections, and that dependence on their fellow-men 
which springs from those affections, they could not 
experience the sorrows which accompany them, and 
failing which there was nothing to soften their hearts 
and elevate their moral characters. 

We thus perceive that the want of these natural 
affections and moral qualities conduces to the misery of 
man, and that in proportion to their development, so do 
they conduce to his happiness. And in spite of their 
absence in many persons, it is evident that they are 
essential characteristics of human nature, and that 
without them men are imperfect, and incomplete as human 
beings, a fact which we recognise when we call those 
greatly wanting in them ‘inhwman,’ and those by whom 
they are strongly manifested as ‘ humane.’ 

The highest manifestation of moral love must be God 
Himself. We are told, indeed, that ‘ God is love,’ which 
is no more than to say that God is perfectly righteous. 
For perfect righteousness is to love that which is right, 
and to hate that which is wrong, and therefore to love 
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truth, justice, kindness, compassion, long-suffering, and 
to hate their opposites. If so, then God must desire 
everything by which His creatures are benefited, and 
must hate everything by which they are injured or made 
miserable. However, then, in consequence of our not 
perceiving the ultimate object of His acts, appearances 
may seem at times to deny this, yet, as we believe that 
God must be perfect righteousness, so we must conclude 
that He is perfect love. 

Love implies objects of love, and objects that Hae be 
fitting objects of that love, for as love or righteousness is 
directly opposed to evil in all its forms, it is manifest that 
the unmerciful, envious, selfish, unjust, and deceitful 
cannot be fitting objects of love. Love, in fact, implies 
not merely objects for love, but also the desire for their 
love, and such as these cannot love. Who, then, are 
fitting objects for the love of God ? 

Surely when we think of God as the Infinite, the 
Almighty Mind, who, in the lofty language of the prophet, 
‘inhabiteth eternity,’ and when we think of man, each 
individual being only one out of many thousand millions 
of the human race, and the whole of them and the world 
they inhabit a mere speck amongst the countless number 
of mightier worlds which exist throughout the infinite, 
illimitable creation of God, we may well ask what con- 
ceivable creature is a worthy object of the love of God. ' 
‘What is man’ that God ‘should be mindful of him’? 
Psa. viii. 4). This, indeed, is the argument of many 
who look only on the outward and material aspect of 
things. What, they ask, can our little earth, with its 
insignificant inhabitants, be to the Creator of the infinite 
universe? Yet the Jewish prophets and the Christian 
writers insist upon, and reiterate the statement, that God 
not only does love man, but that the very weakest and 
most despised of the race are the especial objects of that. 
love! If, however, we examine the essential nature of 
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love, we shall perceive that this is the necessary result 
of its nature. 

_. In the first place, apart from moral considerations, we 
perceive that, by the law of reciprocity, power is not 
attracted by power, but by weakness and need, in the 
supply of which that power is manifested. Thus we find 
it stated that the ‘ tender mercy of God is over all His 
works.’ ‘He giveth to the beast his food and to the 
young ravens when they cry’ (Psa. cxlvi. 9), and ‘not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without His knowledge.’ 
There is also the same care and perfection of design in 
the structure and condition of the minutest organism as 
in that of a world; nothing is slurred or imperfect in 
itself. 

Suffering, need, and imperfection indeed exist, and 
are inseparable from that which is natural and morally 
imperfect ; but we have seen that they have a high moral 
purpose, namely, the elevation of man to that moral 
perfection which is the only real perfection, to lead him 
to recognise his need, his dependence on God, and the 
evil of sin, and thus to unite him to God by faith, and 
conform him to His moral image. Those who recognise 
the supreme importance of the attainment of this end, 
compared with which all else is insignificant, will perceive 
in it a sufficient answer to those philosophers who regard 
it as absurd to suppose that the Infinite will listen to, 
and answer the cry of His creatures for help.* 

Henee it is written, ‘The Lord openeth the eyes of the 
blind; the Lord raiseth up them that be bowed down. 
He relieveth the fatherless and the widow. He shall 
deliver the needy when he crieth, the poor also, and him 
that hath no helper ;’ and the pity, compassion, and 
sympathy of the Creator are thus called forth, not by the 
ereat, the noble, and the wise, but by the weak things 


* See Appendix C, ‘ Prayer and Miracles.’ 
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of this world, by things despised, by the poor, the needy, 
the suffering, the helpless, and the miserable. 

If love is also the desire to be loved and to receive in 
proportion as it gives, then it is not those who are rich 
in all things and in need of nothing, but those who are 
in need of everything, whose love and gratitude will be 
most called forth by the mercy, and will most satisfy, 
the love of God; as was pointed out by Christ to Simon 
the Pharisee in the case of the woman whose sins, which 
were many, had been forgiven her. 

Furthermore, as moral love is moral sympathy, God 
must be most strongly attracted to those who are most 
like Himself; that is to say, to those who exercise towards 
others the loving-kindness, justice, and righteousness in 
which He delights (Jer. ix. 24). Therefore, as trust and 
belief in Him is the highest mark of moral sympathy, 
faith is everywhere stated in the Scriptures to be the 
bond which unites man to God and God to man. 

Man ought also to be attracted to God, and to love Him, 
on the same principles on which he is attracted to, and 
loves his fellow-men. He should, in the first place, be 
attracted to God through that law of reciprocity by which 
weakness and need are attracted to power. From God 
‘cometh every good and perfect gift.’ Not only does man’s 
physical life and well-being depend on Him, but that 
thirst for wisdom, and for all the beauty which eye or ear 
are capable of recognising, can never be satisfied but by 
God. Nor is there any conceivable good thing in this 
world that is not of God, or any object of natural desire 
and affection which is not the expression of His per- 
fection, and which, if all was lost in this world, the First 
Cause of all things could not renew a thousandfold ; for 
all wisdom, and everything of beauty, which is but the 
expression of wisdom and perfection, must be from God, 
and be expressions of His wisdom. Moreover, so great 
ig man’s capacity, that nothing satisfies him in this 
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world, for ‘the eye is not satisfied with seeing nor the 
ear with hearing’ (Eccles. i. 8). Besides which, every- 
thing in this world is imperfect, corruptible, and transient. 
There is nothing so perfect but, that imperfection may 
not be found in it, and the most perfect are the most 
transient, ‘for the fashion of this world passeth away.’ 
Hence the profound sense of dissatisfaction, and the 
thirst for something, they know not what, which many 
feel, all of which is but an evidence that man is constituted 
for better things than this world can give, in order that 
he may thus be led to thirst for Him who alone can 
supply all his need. 

But yet greater ought to be the attraction of man to 
God on account of moral considerations. For as He alone 
is perfect righteousness, so He alone can satisfy man’s 
desire for righteousness. But because the love of 
righteousness is weak, even in the best, and is wanting 
in many, therefore few love God as they ought. Those, 
however, who do love Him, love Him for precisely the 
same reasons that they love those who are righteous 
among their fellow-men. ‘Therefore Christ said, ‘ By 
this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye 
love one another’ (John xii. 35). ‘Everyone that 
loveth,’ says the Apostle John, ‘is born of God, and 
knoweth God.’ ‘If we love one another, God dwelleth 
in us, and His love is perfected in us’ (1 John iv.-7, 12). 
Thus the Christian’s love of God is the measure of his 
love for those persons who manifest, although imperfectly, 
the characteristics of that love which is the essential 
attribute of God; while his love for them is equally the 
measure and criterion of his love of God, and the evidence 
of his restoration to the image of God. For a like reason 
Christ said, ‘He it is that loveth Me who keepeth My 
commandments.’ Christ was the manifestation of the 
righteousness of God in the flesh, and His command- 
ments were the commandments of righteousness. Who- 
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ever, therefore, loves righteousness, must both love 
Christ and all who have the spirit of Christ. 

_ But it is only those who have suffered from, and who 
recognise the evil and unrighteousness which are in the 
world, whose eyes are opened to the value of righteous-. 
ness, and who are attracted to Him who is righteousness. 
Man must know the evil and misery consequent on hate, 
cruelty, and malignity, before he can realize the excel- 
lence of love, mercy, and pity. He must suffer from 
contempt and scorn, before he can appreciate the value 
of kindness and sympathy. He must groan under, or 
witness the effects of, injustice, tyranny, and treachery, 
before he can fully recognise the happiness which springs 
from justice, truth, and righteousness. And he must 
also recognise the power and evil of sin in himself, before 
he can long for salvation from it, and for the help and 
favour of a God of righteousness. Tor it is the very fact 
that the Christian has in himself a law of evil contrary 
to the law of his mind, and continually leading him to do 
that which he hates, which, more than anything else, 
causes him to ‘ groan being burdened,’ and produces that 
dissatisfaction with the present expressed by the words 
of the Apostle, ‘O wretched man that Iam! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ?’ (Rom. vi. 18, 
25; 2 Cor. v. 4). 

All these things, together with the troubles and afflic- 
tions which are said to especially befall him, cause the 
Christian to set his affections on things above, and on 
Him who is the expression and manifestation of all 
righteousness and perfection. Hence he is said to ‘look 
for’ and ‘love His appearing,’ and to regard it as ‘that 
most blessed hope’; while the Apostle, speaking of Christ, 
says: ‘ Whom having not seen ye love; in whom, though 
now ye see Him not, yet believing ye rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.’ 

We thus perceive that man is constituted to love, and 
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find his most perfect happiness in God; and that he 
becomes capable of a far loftier moral position and closer 
union with God, consequent on his experience of the evil 
of sin and separation from God, than would have been 
possible had he never sinned and never suffered ; so that 
no conceivable creature is capable of so intimate a union 
with God as man who has fallen and been redeemed. 
This, indeed, is implied by the Apostolic writers when 
they speak of Christians as the ‘firstfruits of His 
creatures’ (Jas. i. 18), the ‘ firstfruits to God and the 
Lamb’ (Rev. xiv. 4), and liken the union of Christ and 
the Church to that of the head to the body (Eph. 1. 
22, 23), as if throughout all eternity they were hence- 
forth to constitute an integral portion of Him ‘by whom 
all things were made’ (John i. 8). 
* * * * * 

In the foregoing analysis of the law of love, the nature 
and causes of natural affection, and of moral love have 
been considered, and the distinction between the effects 
produced by each, which is often overlooked by many, 
has been pointed out; and it has also been shown that 
they are mutually dependent on each other, so that even 
man’s present happiness is dependent on righteousness, 
and that in this way the natural affections are a means 
for developing the spiritual affections. 

It will also be recognised that the principle of natural 
affection, which is that of ‘reciprocity,’ or the mutual 
need which beings have for each other, is in itself 
essential, and that the same is the case with the desire for 
sympathy; and that although in this life both these are 
dependent on the physical and psychical constitution of 
man as he now is; and on present interests and desires, 
yet that the essential principles of both must remain, 
and the desires which they call forth may be satisfied by 
other and higher conditions in a higher state of exist- 
ence. 
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_ For it has been shown that the same principles of 
reciprocity and sympathy exist between God and man; 
and if, in so many of its aspects, the natural is seen to be 
typical of the spiritual, we may well believe that it is so 
in all, and that reciprocal spiritual need as well as 
spiritual sympathy may exist between spiritual beings, 
and afford, from their satisfaction, a happiness as much 
ereater than any earthly happiness, as the spiritual is 
higher than the natural. 

But we have also seen that the highest happiness 
must, of necessity, spring from the union of man with 
God, and that even the highest happiness of God Himself 
is dependent on that union. 

Finally, we perceive that the present state is a training 
for a higher state, that the natural is a means for deve- 
loping the spiritual, and that the suffermg which is 
inseparable from the natural is the most powerful agency 
for effecting that development; so that man’s natural 
affections and natural state, and the sufferings which 
arise from them, are not only the means of producing a 
higher relation to his fellow-men by the development in 
him of the law of righteousness or love, but that that 
righteousness, when attained, unites him also to God, 
and God to him. 

Nevertheless, it is evident that this result is produced 
in few only, and the reason of this is that there is a 
law of sin in man which continually opposes that result. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE NATURE OF SIN. 


WE have now to consider the nature of sin, or that prin- 
ciple in man which is opposed to the image of God, in 
which, as we have seen, man was originally created ; 
for although that image is still more or less visible in 
those who are not wanting in the essential characteristics 
of human nature, it is continually overcome and trodden 
under foot by the sin which is dominant, even in the 
best of the human race. 

What, then, is the nature of sin ? 

Clearly, if righteousness is love, sin is the contrary of 
that love. Sin is also the transgression of the law, and 
therefore when a man sins he transgresses the law which 
he was constituted to obey, which was that of righteous- 
ness or love. ‘Love is the fulfilling of the law’; ‘ love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour’; sin does work ill. 
Christ said that the love of God and the love of man 
constituted the whole of the law of God; on these, He 
said, ‘hang all the law and the prophets’ (Matt. xxii. 40). 
The contrary of these, therefore, constitutes sin, and we 
have seen that the love of God and the love of man are 
intimately connected, and dependent one on the other. 

Sin against man may first be considered. 

The contrary of that love towards man which seeks 
his good, and leads men to find their happiness in doing 
good, and in the reciprocal love which it produces, is 
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selfishness. It is selfishness, or the desire for their own 
comfort, pleasure, honour, glory, and superiority over 
their fellow-men, which leads them to seek their own 
good rather than the good of others. True, it is not even 
their own highest good, but it seems to those who look 
only at the present to be so.. It is selfishness which 
leads men to strive after riches, honour, position, 
dominion; to aim at being greater and more powerful 
than others. It is productive of emulation in those who 
have strength for the struggle, and of envy and hatred 
in those who have not; it leads men to despise the 
demands of pity and compassion ; it causes the strong to 
trample upon the weak; it produces covetousness, dis- 
honesty, deceit, and treachery, and calls forth hatred, 
variance, murder, war, and isolation. It is the principle 
which animates the great conqueror who seeks his own 
glory and the adulation of multitudes, careless of the 
groans of the dying and the wail of the widow and the 
orphan; and it is equally the principle which actuates 
the woman who gratifies her smaller vanity by the 
dominion she obtains over the opposite sex. It is, in 
short, the desire for self-assertion and self-agerandise- 
ment; or, in one word, it is pride. The mode of its 
manifestation may vary according to the powers and 
opportunities of the individual, but it is the dominating 
passion of the human race, silencing the demands of 
love or righteousness, and filling the world with misery. 
It is this principle which is the sole principle that 
animates the beasts which perish,—the law of self, which 
causes them to be at perpetual war with each other, and, 
as in the case of some individuals of the human race, the 
Neros of their kind, causes the strong and victorious 
among them to experience a strange and devilish joy in 
the very sufferings of their victims, because those agonies 
are the tribute to, and evidence of, their own superior 
power. 
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The value thus attached to power by mankind causes 
them to fall down and worship power and superiority in 
others, and to elevate into the position of gods those who 
pre-eminently possess it, regardless of the suffering which 
that attainment may have caused. Hero-worship springs 
from the same principle, and even the benefactor of 
the race is glorified, not so much because of the benefits 
he confers, as because of the power or knowledge which 
enables him to bestow the benfits. And the desire for 
this glory and adulation is the stimulus to all, from the 
comparatively innocent emulation of the schoolboy for 
mental proficiency, or feats of strength and activity, to 
that of him who seeks to fill the position of a god to his 
fellow-men. 

Perhaps some will say: ‘Is emulation sin? Is there 
not a legitimate and generous emulation? And how 
could the world exist without it ?? Emulation is the out- 
come of pride, the struggle as to who shall be the 
greatest, and that the world as it is could not get on 
without it, any more than without armies and weapons 
of war, may be admitted. The proposals for general dis- 
armament, and the specious promises held out by some 
of universal liberty, equality, and fraternity, lose sight 
of the fact that it is not enough for even the whole world 
to burn its weapons, and redistribute property equally to 
all; for there would still remain that lust of riches, power, 
and superiority which manifests itself as the absorbing 
and insatiable passion of all men when opportunity is 
afforded them for gratifying it. Change the hearts of 
men, and both emulations will cease, and Utopias will 
become realities, without efforts on the part of any to 
make them so; but while selfishness is the ruling prin- 
ciple of human nature, human existence must be a con- 
tinual emulation, a struggle in which each strives to 
surpass the others, the weak are trampled under the feet _ 
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of their fellows, and only the strongest or most fortunate 
gain the prizes. 

There is indeed a lawful emulation, but it is not that 
of ‘who shall be the greatest,’ but that emulation in 
righteousness or love which, instead of calling forth envy 
and jealousy in others, obtains their affection and grati- 
tude; and if this were the case with all, the terrible 
struggle for existence would cease, for those who had 
knowledge, power, riches, or opportunity would gladly 
use them for the benefit of those who had them not, ob- 
taining, indeed, a just reward for so doing; but that 
reward would not be of the nature of the dominion and 
adulation which are sought by selfishness, but rather of 
the joy which was set before the Saviour of mankind, 
which enabled Him to endure the cross, despising the 
shame, for the sake of the love of those whom He re- 
deemed (Heb. xii. 2). 

The dominion of the law of self produces other effects 
besides those mentioned. Selfishness being the exact 
contrary of that love which is the province of the 
moral faculties of man, those faculties become dwarfed 
and stunted by it; and when this is the case, even 
subjects of inquiry which exercise the higher mental 
faculties cease to possess an interest, and those faculties 
become also dwarfed and undeveloped, and the reason 
and mental perceptions are confined to mere material 
interests. If then the process was not arrested by other 
influences, man would gradually tend to become more 
and more morally and mentally degraded, until he had 
well-nigh reached the level of the beasts which perish; 
nor are illustrations of this wanting, as may be seen by 
the state of some savage races. 

Now, the prominent feature of the degradation of these 
races is that their chief energies, mental and physical, 
are confined to obtaining physical gratification; they 
become the victims of gluttony, sloth, and sexual excess, 
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and, if they can obtain spirituous liquors, of drunken- 
ness, the result of which is that their bodies become 
degraded, their features repulsive, and their whole vital 
powers impaired. Every degree of such decadence may 
be observed in savage tribes, some of whom in certain 
physical respects present a far lower type than that of 
the higher animals; and it is evident that, in proportion 
as these excesses are indulged in, so are the sensual incli- 
nations further strengthened, and the moral and mental 
faculties starved, and cause and effect thus react on each 
other. Therefore, although, on account of the short lives 
of each individual, it takes many generations, each sinking 
lower than the previous one, for the ultimate result to be 
reached, yet if life were sufficiently prolonged in persons 
subject to this dominion of the law of self, without any 
redeeming influence to arrest its progress, then we may 
be certain that they would lose all those moral and 
mental faculties which at present distinguish them from 
the beasts, and even sink far below them in physical 
degradation, inasmuch as the beast in its natural state 
never sins against the law of its physical being. 

Now, these animal excesses are sins against the body, 
as is expressly stated by the Apostle with respect to one 
of them (1 Cor. vi. 18); and although not directly 
antagonistic to the law of love, are yet the necessary and 
ultimate consequence of the contrary law of selfishness. 
They may be little or no temptation to the highly- 
refined and moral member of a Christian community, 
and are often actually repulsive to him; but the same 
selfishness is at work in such communities, although much 
modified by higher influences; and in many we may 
see the same tendency to mere animal gratifications, 
especially in those who have naturally low moral and 
mental faculties, or in whom the higher faculties have 
been more or less undeveloped. 

Moreover, because the law of sin or selfishness has 
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dominion over all by nature, therefore these effects of 
that law are in some degree developed in all, and in 
varying degrees are sources of temptation to all; and all 
who in any degree give way to them are in that degree 
morally degraded, and their ultimate redemption is 
rendered more difficult. The Scripture warns men most 
solemnly against these things, and no one who truly 
believes in God will therefore recklessly and wantonly 
indulge in these sensual gratifications. 

On the other hand, they are temptations to numbers 
who recognise their evil, and instead of indulging in 
them, fight against them. Some have indulged in them 
in ignorance or unbelief, until they have obtained the 
power of propensity, which is not an essential character- 
istic of the human constitution ; in others the propensity 
is inherited, as is often the case with drunkenness ; and 
without going into a tedious analysis of all cases, we may 
believe that the temptation to all, varying as it does in 
different individuals, is the result of the perversion of 
natural appetites, which have, through the indulgence of 
the individual, or of the human race generally, assumed a 
dominion over the higher faculties which they had not 
originally. 

Thus they become, to many, tn/firmities, consequent 
indeed upon the sin of the race, but not necessarily of 
the sin of the individual; or if due to the previous self- 
indulgence of the latter, yet, when striven against and 
opposed by the mind, they are no longer consequent on 
the person’s moral evil. And in this respect they are 
quite different to pride, malice, covetousness, and vain- 
glory, which are the direct results of moral evil, or of the 
law of self, and manifest the dominion of selfishness.* 


judgment of many who regard drunkenness and sensual immorality as 
the most heinous sins, but think little of pride, malice and covetousness, 
and even at times commend them. 
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There are also temptations which are the result of 
physical infirmity, induced by the decay and imperfection 
which has been the result of sin. ‘Be ye angry and sin 
not,’ says the Apostle. Anger is the natural indignation 
of the mind aroused by injury or evil of any kind, and is 
in itself obedience to, and not transgression of, the law 
of our being ; but when that anger is cherished, or passes 
into the wish for revenge, it is the outcome of wounded 
pride and the spirit of self-assertion, and it then becomes 
sin. With many, however, on account of a constitutional 
irritability, which may vary with the state of health, 
anger and the desire for revenge are a much greater 
temptation than to others. Impatience, in like manner, 
is often an infirmity springing from constitutional causes, 
and these things, while they are temptations to some, are 
little or no temptation to others. Yet the former, recog- 
nising the evil of giving way to them, may strive against 
them, while the latter may indulge them without re- 
straint. In fact, these infirmities may be regarded, from 
a moral point of view, in the same light as all the 
numerous temptations from without, which arise from 
the evil in others, and from the suffermgs and mis- 
fortune which befall men, to which some are constantly 
subjected, and from which others are comparatively free. 
They are consequent on the sin of- the race, but not 
necessarily of the individual. This is also the case with 
those who, like the savage, have become morally de- 
eraded, and whose moral perceptions from generations 
of disuse are little developed ; it is manifest that temp- 
tation to sin in these cases is much harder to overcome, 
than in the case of those with higher moral faculties and 
unvitiated propensities. 

These remarks show how little we ought to judge 
others, and how different our judgment may be to that 
of God, who recognises all the obstacles which each has 
to contend against. Even an unfallen but. finite being, 
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who loved righteousness and hated iniquity, if he took 
upon him, our flesh with all its inherited infirmities con- 
tinually called forth by the evil and sin around him, 
might compare unfavourably with one of us, who, from 
want of temptation, manifested little sinfulness, but who, 
nevertheless, when he sinned, did that which he loved, 
while the other, when overcome by sin, would do that 
which he hated. 


Let us now conceive a race of unfallen beings, or 
redeemed men, united to God by those spiritual bonds of 
filial trust, confidence, and love before spoken of. As 
moral and intelligent beings, their chief happiness would 
consist in the mutual love between them and God, and 
between each other, yet they would have their necessities 
and desires in that thirst for perfection in wisdom, love, 
and beauty, which must ever animate every unfallen but 
finite being; and we must conclude that, as love is the 
substance of all happiness and the very essence of God, 
all growth in perfection and conformity to God would 
increase that love, and consequent happiness. 

Now, we are told that in the kingdom of heaven there 
will be many degrees of glory—that, in fact, there will 
be as much inequality as there is on earth. But in 
what will that inequality consist? Clearly on a greater 
or less conformity to the moral image of God—that is to 
say, in a greater capacity for loving and being loved— 
and under such circumstances selfishness, envy, and 
jealousy have no place, or standpoint, or room for 
existence. Yet such beings may be given various degrees 
of power and wisdom to use in the service of God and 
for each other; and if, as must be expected, such power 
would be bestowed in proportion to their greater con- 
formity to the image of God, then they would be those 
who would be most loved by all, and who would be 
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acknowledged by all to be the most fitting recipients of 
that power. But the mere possession of this power 
would not, of itself, add one iota to the recipient’s happi- 
ness. It would be only the sign of his glory, or of the 
favour of Him who had bestowed the power, and this, 
and not the power, would be the real source of its 
possessor’s happiness. 

Power lies not in the creature, but in God. ‘ Power,’ 
says the Psalmist, ‘belongeth unto God’ (Ps. Ix. 11). 
‘Who maketh thee to differ from another?’ asks the 
Apostle, and ‘What hast thou that thou didst not 
receive?’ ‘ Now, if thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
glory as if thou hadst not received it?’ (1 Cor. iv. 7). 
Therefore, those who recognise this, even now, are not 
led with the rest of the world to worship honour, riches, 
wisdom, and position, for they know that these things 
are all of God, who can exalt those that are abased, and 
humble those that are exalted. The power of the 
mightiest archangel lies not in himself, but in God; and 
thus we are told that the Archangel Michael, when 
disputing with Satan about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring a railing accusation against him, but said, ‘The 
Lord rebuke thee’ (Jude 9); that is to say, the highest 
archangel, animated by that spirit of love, which is 
righteousness, and the essential principle of which is 
the direct opposite of self-confidence and self-assertion, 
sought not to oppose evil by his own power and strength, 
but referred the matter at once to Him who is Almighty. 

Therefore, if power adds not to the happiness and 
glory of the unfallen being, who delights in his de- 
pendence on Him, whose desire to give is in proportion 
to His creature’s need, and whose power is made perfect 
in the creature’s weakness, then pride, and selfishness, 
and self-assertion have no conceivable place in such a 
state of things. 

If, however, by any means the creature should cast 
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off his dependence on God and trust in himself, as we: 
know was the case with Satan, the former state of things 
at once passes away. The spirit of self-dependence or 
self-confidence is pride, which, we are told, was the 
condemnation of the devil (1 Tim. iii. 6), and the 
creature, thus trusting in himself, seeks of necessity to 
render the basis of that trust more secure by exalting 
his own power. But when this is the case with others 
also of the race, then there commences a struggle as to 
who shall be the greatest, and sin in all its various 
forms—envy, hatred, malice, deceit, injustice, cruelty, 
and tyranny—becomes triumphant, and selfishness the 
dominating principle which rules the relations of each 
with the other, making righteousness and love im- 
possible ; while the dominion of selfishness develops the 
merely animal propensities, starves and weakens the 
moral and even the intellectual faculties, and produces 
vices which tend to degrade men even below the level of 
the beasts. 

Hence we perceive that, in its purely human aspect, 
sin, which is the contrary of that love which is righteous- 
ness, 1s the immediate and necessary result of the 
creature’s moral independence of the Creator. 

But such independence of the Creator -on the part of 
man is sin against God, or the transgression of that law 
of His being which, when obeyed, united him to God. 
Thus sin against God is the root of all other sin. In 
short, independence of God is self-dependence, and that 
self-dependence which severs the union between man 
and God, equally severs the union which should exist 
between man and his fellow-men, and, as we shall see, 
was the sole cause and principle of the fall of man. 

_ If, then, there was no God, or if the First Cause was 
merely a blind energy unaffected by the moral happiness 
of the creature, and if there was no future reward for 
righteousness, or punishment for iniquity, men could 
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only obey the law of self. For without a God to whom 
the righteous could look for help, sympathy, and reward, 
they would be necessarily self-dependent; and it would 
be natural and right that each should seek, firstly, the 
good of himself and of those to whom he was bound by 
natural affection, and, secondly, the good of the com- 
munity so far as its interests were identified with his 
own; and it would be equally natural that he should be 
at war with those whose interests were antagonistic to 
his own. 

In short, if there is no future state of reward and 
punishment, man is simply part of nature, or wholly 
natural, and must live according to his environment ; 
and as self-love is the law of all conscious intelligence, 
to do evil to himself in order to save others from suffering 
would be contrary to that law, and absolute unselfishness 
would be absolute madness. Like the animals, he might 
suffer himself for the sake of his natural affection for 
others, and it would be prudent, no doubt, to put up 
with a certain amount of evil or imconvenience in 
order to secure the assistance of the rich and powerful, 
and imprudent to injure them for the sake of some 
immediate benefit to himself, lest they should retaliate ; 
and, therefore, it would be wise to confine himself to 
injuring only the poor, the weak, and the despised, 
whose anger need not be feared, and whose good-will 
was of little value. 

But because conscience is powerful in many, and 
because they value, and are attracted by righteousness 
and hate iniquity, such acts of selfishness would be in- 
expressibly painful to them, and they are often ready to 
suffer evil themselves rather than inflict it on others ; 
and this obedience to the moral law of their being 
gives them greater happiness than if they did good to 
themselves at the expense of others. 

This, however, is by no means always the case, and 
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the suffering consequent on doing right, or the benefit 
consequent on doing wrong, are often so great that many, 
in spite of the reproach of conscience, do wrong instead 
of right. In fact, good in this world and righteousness 
are so constantly opposed to each other, that if, while 
men had a conscience which recognised and approved of 
righteousness and hated iniquity, there was yet no future, 
there would be the strange contradiction of man being 
so constituted, that his good was always evil to him, and 
his evil good! 

Conscience is thus an anomaly in man, regarded as 
simply part of nature and nothing more. It would 
imply a state of utter disorder in his constitution which 
has no parallel in Nature, and its prescience of future 
reward and punishment would be an unaccountable con- 
tradiction. It unfits a man for the present state of 
things, and those in whom it is strong must constantly 
suffer from the continual opposition of its dictates to 
their present good. But if ‘ the good’ and ‘the right’ 
are thus at war, and if as long as man is part of 
nature this must always be the case, it is clear that 
conscience is something contrary to, and opposed to 
nature. It is as great an anomaly, indeed, as it would be 
in the lion who, suffering the pangs of hunger, had 
relieved them by the slaughter and consumption of 
its prey, and was immediately filled with an inexplicable 
sense of dread and anguish of spirit, even more painful 
than the hunger it had relieved! 

If, however, the prescience of conscience is true, and 
there is a future state of reward and punishment, 
yet, if there is no God, man would still be self- 
dependent, and therefore still bound to seek his own 
good at the expense of others. His own good would still 
be the goal of his efforts, and the desire for power would 
still be the necessary consequence of self-dependence. A 
higher state of being, however it might alter the nature 
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of some of his desires, would bring no alteration in his 
moral state. it is only when all good is recognised to 
be of God, and dependence on Him is substituted for 
self-dependence, that selfishness can cease and love be 
universal. 

If this is the case, then conscience, which condemns 
selfishness and approves of righteousness and _ love, 
points not merely to a future state, but also to a God 
who is the Rewarder of right and the Punisher of wrong, 
and without whom unselfishness would be suicidal, and 
conscience an unmeaning anomaly. If, then, there was 
no God, there could be no conscience; and selfishness 
with its attendant misery, would be the law of man’s 
being. 

Nevertheless, although conscience is the evidence of 
man’s relation to a righteous God, and the earnest of a 
future, it is evident that if man ignores that relation, 
stifles the voice of conscience, or regards it as the mere 
effect of superstition and shuts his eyes to the future, the 
effect is the same as if there was no God and no such 
thing as conscience, and man being self-dependent, the 
law of selfishness will become the sole law of his being, 
as it is in the lower animals. 

If, then, sin and its- consequent misery are due to the 
dominion of the law of self, and the latter is due to man’s 
alienation from God, it will follow that the overthrow of 
the law of self and the restoration of the law of love is only 
possible in those who, being reconciled to God, and recog- 
nising their dependence on Him as a righteous, just, and 
merciful God, are able to endure suffering for righteous- 
ness’ sake, upheld by the consciousness of His favour and 
the hope of an eternal reward. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FALL OF MAN. 


Tue history of the temptation of our first parents has 
been supposed by some to be allegorical, and by others 
to be purely mythical. The latter supposition, which 
virtually denies the Bible to be the Word of God, need 
not be considered; and with regard to the former, 
although it may not be contrary to the spirit and 
method of revelation, there seem to be very decided 
objections to it. 

The supporters of the allegorical idea object that the 
circumstances of the temptation, understood literally, 
appear to be too trivial for an event of such solemn 
importance ; but such an objection overlooks the prin- 
ciple and essence of spirituality. ‘Man looketh on the 
outward appearance,’ and is naturally inclined to measure 
the importance of a thing by the grandeur and solemnity 
of its material manifestation; but the lesson taught to 
Elijah has to be learned by all, namely, that the deepest 
and most solemn revelations of the infinite and 
eternal God are not in the material manifestations of 
His power, the thunder, the whirlwind, and the fire, but 
in His moral manifestation, or that ‘still, small voice’ 
which speaks directly to the spirit of man. In lke 
manner, there are few who consider that the most mag- 
nificent temple or cathedral worship, with a thousand 
voices worshipping God in set forms and phrases, moves 
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not the Infinite Creator of all things like the prayer of 
some poor and needy outcast, whose heartfelt cry of 
distress, unseen and unheard by man, enters direct into 
the ear of the Lord God of Sabaoth. 

It would matter little, therefore, what were the par- 
ticular external circumstances which accompanied the 
fall of man, provided we can perceive and understand 
the spiritual influences and principles underlying them ; 
but circumstances of great grandeur and solemnity, by 
attracting the attention and absorbing the imagination, 
would have obscured the spiritual signification, and 
directed the mind to the merely external accessories. — 
For this reason, therefore, we might expect that an 
event of such tremendous spiritual importance would be 
so ordered as to have the simplest material surroundings. 
Moreover, were it otherwise, it would be entirely contrary 
to what we can see and observe in the very nature of 
things. The greatest things have the smallest be- 
ginnings ; the tiny stream, which swells into the mighty 
river, is an apt similitude of those trivial incidents, un- 
thought of at the time, which eventually result in the 
overthrow of kingdoms, and the revolution of nations and 
of human thought. 

Our first parents were as children in moral things, and 
as such they must be regarded, and the simplicity of the 
incidents of the temptation was in keeping with their 
character. Perfect in their physical constitution, they 
were placed under a single prohibition, such as a parent 
might enjoin upon its child. Every possible physical 
want and desire was amply provided for, and the pro- 
hibition presented no possible temptation to their as yet 
unperverted appetites and desires. It was simply a 
warning that evil would follow a certain act, for which 
there was, to them, no necessity or temptation. 

But why was this seemingly arbitrary prohibition 
civen to them ? 
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Sin is the trangression of the law, but in that law 
there is nothing arbitrary. It is essential; for man, 
being consciously dependent on the Creator, was con- 
stituted to acknowledge, to rejoice in and to find his 
happiness in, that dependence ; and in Adam’s case that 
conscious dependence on God was probably of a far more 
intense character than angels could possibly know. Such 
dependence also, in unfallen man, would be accompanied 
by perfect trust and obedience; and God, in imposing a 
command on Adam which in no way affected his happi- 
ness, and did not therefore disturb his confidence in 
Him, simply brought him face to face with the essential 
law of his being, on which all his happiness and his very 
existence depended. 

For we are not to suppose that the forbidden fruit had 
any occult spiritual influence in it, as if matter could be 
converted into spirit, and that wisdom and knowledge 
could be received by the stomach! We must look to the 
spirit and not to the letter of the incident ; and the 
result which followed on eating the forbidden fruit, as 
we shall see, was the simple and direct consequence of 
disobedience to God, and would have equally followed the 
transgression of any other command. 

Why, then, was Adam thus at once brought face to face 
with the law of his moral being? Why was he at once 
brought into a state of probation ? 

Adam, as a free agent and a finite being, was liable to 
be tempted and to fall; and although the limitations 
and necessities of his physical constitution made him so 
much more consciously dependent on God than were the 
angels who fell, and therefore less likely to be tempted, 
like them, through pride and-self-confidence, yet the very 
limitation of his physical constitution, which confined the 
range of his knowledge and perceptions, rendered it 
possible for him to be decewed. 

If so, then we may conceive that the idea of self- 
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dependence might become a source of temptation to him, 
could it through such deception be made to appear, even 
for a moment, preferable to that trust in God on which 
his happiness depended. 

It was therefore necessary, on this very account, to 
bring him face to face with the fact, and to warn him 
most solemnly that all happiness and growth towards 
perfection depended on his obedience and loyalty to his 
Creator, and that it was his highest interest and truest 
happiness to obey. This, in effect, was exactly what the 
prohibition was intended to teach. It was as if God had 
said to him: ‘Trust in Me, obey Me, be guided by Me, 
look to Me for all you want and for all you wish ; for if 
you do not you will surely die.’ | 

Man, however, did not fall, like Satan, by an act of 
wilful rebellion against God. Adam was tempted by the 
woman, and the woman was deceived by Satan. ‘The 
woman being deceived was in the transgression, but Adam 
was not deceived’ (1 Tim. 11. 14). People are apt to 
think that to be deceived into committing sin is an ample 
excuse for it; but from the Apostle’s statement it is 
clear that Adam, who sinned with his eyes open, is re- 
garded as less guilty than Eve, whose mind was Dlinded 
by Satan’s sophistries. . | 

There is indeed excuse for the man who sins, being led 
to believe that a thing is right, of which the evil is not 
directly evident, and against which he has never been 
warned. But there is no excuse for the person who, 
because he wishes to do a wicked act, of which the evil 
is evident, or against which God. has warned him, 
willingly accepts the sophistry which enables him to 
silence conscience. So also we make allowance for the 
man, who, under strong provocation, slays another and 
repents of his deed; but we make none for one who, 
actuated by greed or envy, deliberately compasses the 
death of another, and persuades himself that he does no 
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wrong. In the one case there is no violence done to 
conscience itself, and the person may still be worthy of 
confidence and affection ; but in the other case conscience 
has already been killed, or silenced, and the person is 
capable of any evil. In short, hypocrisy, or that self- 
deception which enables a man to sin without misgiving, 
is a sign of the deepest moral degradation; for it is the 
evidence that the power of evil in him is such that it is 
able to crush conscience, which is the image of God in 
him, and wanting which man is merely an intellectual 
animal, and is no longer capable of redemption. 

Now, the distinction between sin yielded to from the 
strength of temptation, but without any attempt to blind 
the conscience, and sin yielded to without compunction, 
because the person is willingly self-deceived, is the dis- 
tinction between the sin of Adam and the sin of Eve; 
for although the latter had the excuse that she was de- 
ceived by Satan’s sophistries, yet she was also self- 
deceived by the influence of the evil desire awakened by 
the tempter, which made her ready to accept those 
sophistries. 

The particulars of Satan’s deception of our first parents 
have been recorded, doubtless, with a view of revealing 
the mind and artifices of Satan, and thus putting man 
on his guard by a characteristic illustration of the way 
in which Satan deceives the minds of men to their de- 
struction. It may be useful, then, to briefly consider the 
character of that first deception. 

The point which must naturally be the first to arrest 
the attention is the devil’s exaggeration of the Word of 
God. 

Satan introduces the conversation with the woman by 
a question in which, on the one hand, he makes himself 
appear as the sympathetic friend of the woman, and on 
the other hand makes the command of God appear 
harsh and unreasonable. ‘ Has God said that ye may 
not eat of every tree?’ Or, in other words, ‘ Is it really 
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true that the fruit of all the trees is forbidden you?’ In 
this he was merely endeavouring to act on the natural 
tendency of the human mind to recoil from an evident 
overstatement of the truth, and to meet it by an under- 
statement. This is one of the commonest artifices of 
sophistry, by which the partisans of a false cause or a 
false religion endeavour to support them. It rouses the 
indignation of their hearers, and prepares their minds to 
receive with favour, or without question, the complete 
denial of the truth thus exaggerated, by which the 
partisan either follows up that exaggeration, or leaves it 
to suggest itself to the minds of his hearers. The artifice 
seldom fails to effect the desired end, nor did it fail in 
the case of Eve. ; 

God had warned her that in the day she ate of the 
fruit of the forbidden tree she should ‘ swrely die’; but, 
recoiling from the insinuation of the serpent that the 
prohibition included all the fruit of the garden, she 
modified its strictness by the substitution of the words 
‘lest ye die,’ and thus, in her anxiety to repel the idea of 
her state being one of burdensome restriction, and the 
command arbitrary and harsh on the part of God, she 
made it appear (not to the devil, who knew the truth, 
but to her own mind) that the prohibition was only made 
to protect her and Adam from a possible danger arising 
from the character of the tree itself, instead of being a 
simple command of God, a trial of man’s obedience, the 
failure of which obedience God had warned them would 
be followed by death. 

Here Eve had already forgotten God and begun to fix 
her attention on second causes, and what was certain 
when regarded as a statement of God, became uncertain 
regarded as a consequence arising from the effects of the 
Sruat itself. 

So it must ever be with all who forget God while 
reading the Word of God. That Word has power and 
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influence on the mind of man not only because it. is 
recognised as true, but also because it has authority as 
being the Word of God; and where men will not hesitate 
to wrest that Word to fall in with their own preconceived 
ideas and prejudices, while they regard it as only pro- 
bable or possible truth, they will shrink from doing so if 
they fear God and regard it as His Word: just as the 
culprit doomed to death, and listening to certain condi- 
tions of escape from his judge, will not curiously specu- 
late on the possible meanings which he might perchance 
attach to those conditions, as if they were of no personal 
importance to him, but will only be anxious to fully 
ascertain the mind and intention of his judge. 

Such, also, will be the effect of the Word of God on 
one who fears God. Therefore it is written that ‘the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,’ for that 
fear will at once open the mind to receive the true inten- 
tion of God in His Word, and will keep men from 
‘wresting it to their own destruction.’ 

To Eve’s mind, the consequence of disobedience having 
been reduced to a great, but uncertain danger, lying not 
in that disobedience, but in the fruit itself, Satan now 
seeks to follow it up by stating the case a little more 
strongly. ‘Ye shall not swrely die,’ he says. ‘It is not 
by any means certain that ye shall die.’ And then he 
goes on to give a proof not only that the danger is at 
the best uncertain, but that it is also most unlikely; for 
says he, ‘ Doth not God Himself know that in the day ye 
eat thereof ye shall be as gods’ (the Klohim), ‘ knowing 
good and evil?’ ‘It is only the Hlohim who know 
good and evil, and do gods die? How, then, can you 
die ?” 

Such were the suggestions of Satan’s argument, and 
by it Eve’s fear of the consequences of disobeying God 
was reduced to a minimum. ‘The fear of God, which is 
the beginning of wisdom, was temporarily obliterated 
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from her mind, and she became morally defenceless 
against the sophistries of falsehood. 

Satan’s first endeavour in this case was to remove the 
fear of God from the mind of Eve, and thus to withdraw 
her from the spiritual influence of God; and such has 
ever been the method of his warfare against the souls of 
men. ‘ Peace, peace,’ he cried, by his ministers, the 
false prophets, to Israel, who were threatened by God 
with destruction for their idolatry. ‘We be the children 
of Abraham,’ ‘ God is our Father,’ was the reply of the 
Jews to the warnings of Christ; and so, ever since then, 
in many ways, and under the specious covering of half- 
truths, Satan has, by his ministers, reiterated his old le, 
‘Thou shalt not surely die.’ 

The spirit who works in the children of disobedience 
is a being of no confined intellect and uncertain insight, 
requiring laboured arguments and many words to effect 
his purpose; short and concise as his argument was with 
Eve, every word was weighed, and the effect on her mind 
accurately calculated. While, on the one hand, the 
argument used by him removed from her mind the re- 
maining fear of God, he at the same time presented to 
her a temptation which was yet so worded that he did not 
appear to act with that intention, but only as if anxious 
to persuade her that there was but little likelihood of any 
bad consequences resulting from eating the forbidden 
fruit. ‘God doth know,’ he says, ‘that ye shall be 
as the Elohim, knowing good and evil ;’ thus presenting 
to the mind of the woman the temptation of becoming 
like God in knowledge, in being able to distinguish 
between good and evil, and thus to avoid evil. Surely 
this was a most desirable and praiseworthy ambition— 
to seek the wisdom of God! 

The desire for wisdom was not vain curiosity, as some 
have supposed, for the desire for knowledge, especially 
that which can distinguish between good and evil, is so 
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far from being wrong that it is the thing of all others 
which God urges upon man, and which man, because he 
‘thinks he sees,’ will not seek. It was this desire for 
knowledge which obtained for Solomon the favour of God, 
and which he urges upon his hearers in the Book of 
Proverbs: ‘Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get 
wisdom. ‘Lift up thy voice for understanding,’ ete. 
It is the work ot Satan to blind men’s minds, and lead 
them to call evil good and good evil. It is the work of 
God, and the very means He uses to redeem mankind 
from the power of evil, to teach them to recognise good 
and evil, and thus to ‘ sanctify them by the truth.’ 

It was thus the apparent excellence of the end to be 
obtained that made the temptation what it was to Eve. 
The ‘ tree of death ’ was made to appear the very ‘ tree of 
life’ itself. ‘When the woman saw that the ‘ tree was 
good for food,’ 2.e., physically harmless, and ‘ to be desired 
to make one wise, she took of the fruit and did eat.’ 

Now, God had never told Adam that this tree was a 
tree of wisdom, or that eating of its fruit would give 
wisdom. Moreover, no wisdom resulted from eating it, 
but simply the bitter experience of the evil of disobe- 
dience. Here, then, was one delusion under which Eve 
laboured, and by which she was deceived. 

But, again.—Before ‘ the God of this world had blinded 
her mind,’ Eve knew God, and that He alone was the 
Source of wisdom, and the holy desires of man before the 
fall were not made to be denied. God talked with Adam 
and held familiar intercourse with him, and doubtless 
He who is described as ‘the voice of the Lord walking in 
the garden in the cool of the evening’ was He whom the 
Apostle calls the ‘ Word of God,’ as being in the beginning 
with God, by whom all things were created, who is also 
called ‘the Wisdom of God,’ and who thus speaks of 
Himself: ‘I, Wisdom, dwell with prudence. I am under- 
standing. I have strength. By Me the kings reign, 
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and princes decree justice. I love them that love Me, 
and they that seek Me early shall find Me’ (Prov. 
vil. 12-17). 

No doubt, then, in those days before the fall, when 
man walked with God, wisdom was revealed to him from 
the mouth of his Creator, and man grew in the know- 
ledge of the Lord. Eve, therefore, had full and abundant 
means of attaining wisdom from the ‘ Word of the Lord,’ 
amply sufficient to satisfy all her desires after knowledge, 
and until the tempter came there could have been no 
more temptation to her in the tree of knowledge of good’ 
and evil, than the dinner of a peasant has to a rich man 
with the most tempting dishes at his command. Yet, 
although Eve knew that God was the Source of all 
wisdom, she thought to obtain it elsewhere. Here was 
another delusion. 

But yet, again, the knowledge of an infinite God and 
of His works could not be attained in a day, or indeed 
in numberless ages, nor could there be any means of 
attaining it but by the mind of God revealing itself to 
the mind of man, step by step, revelation succeeding 
revelation, new truths following those already acquired. 
To suppose, then, that truth could be learned without 
being told it, or that wisdom could be attained without 
learning it, was to suppose an absurdity. Yet this was 
another of Eve’s delusions. 

Finally, spirit and matter were confused by her; she 
thought that food for the body might be food for the 
mind, and that the spirit could grow by what was not 
spiritual. 

The fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil 
had no occult virtue in itself, either in its effect on the 
body, or on the mind. It was the prohibition of God that 
made it what it was, namely, the revealer of sin to him 
who, by eating of it, broke the law of God. Man knew 
already what was good, for he knew God; but by dis- 
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obeying God he attained a new and bitter experience, 
even the knowledge of sin, that evil thing, the source of 
all evil and pain, which ‘when it is finished bringeth 
forth death.’ 

Moreover, the temptation which overcame Eve was of 
precisely the same nature as that to which Satan himself 
had yielded. It appealed to that desire for perfection, 
or growth in knowledge, wisdom, and happiness which is 
the essential law of all moral beings; and it seemed to 
promise the attainment of them by a short and easy 
method within her own power, which made her inde- 
pendent of God, and by so doing placed the desire for 
happiness and perfection in seeming direct opposition to 
that loyalty to God on which her real happiness and 
erowth and perfection depended. 

It seemed as if it would make her self-dependent for all 
knowledge, power, and happiness, and make her, in fact, 
self-existent ; and in yielding to it she cast off her de- 
pendence on. God. Not only so, but, rejecting the com- 
mand of God for the advice of Satan, she transferred her 
trust and dependence from one to the other. 

But Adam was not deceived. He yielded to the ties of 
moral sympathy and physical attraction which bound 
him to his wife, and which, had he refused to partake of 
her act, would have been partially severed; but it was 
with his eyes open, and while the present influence of 
his wife proved stronger than that of the unseen Creator, 
he did not, like her, wilfully repudiate his dependence on 
the latter. So that while Eve sinned wilfully, or with 
the full consent of her blinded mind and conscience, 
Adam did wrong knowing it to be wrong, and his 
conscience still Bea on the side of God. 

Thus Eve fell completely under the dominion of evil 
and of Satan, her conscience for the time being dead, 
and it is this that distinguishes wilful sin from other 
sin which is yielded to under the force of tempta- 
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tion, but against which the conscience protests. There 
is no recovery from the power of wilful sin if committed 
after having received the knowledge of the truth, and in 
wilful repudiation of it; and Eve’s sin was of this 
character, in so far as it was against the truth revealed 
to her by the command of God, and acknowledged by her 
own conscience. But because it was only partial truth, 
and the full evil of sin was as yet unknown to her, 
therefore her conscience was only temporarily deadened, 
and would awake again when the sin was finished. 

To suppose, then, that sin committed through the 
mind being deceived, and therefore with a quiet conscience, 
is of less guilt than other sin is a great error, for such 
sin argues one of two things: either that there is such a 
perversion of the moral faculties from education, or from 
their gradual decadence through many generations, each 
sinking lower than the former, that what remains is not 
recognisable, and the person seems to be like the animals, 
who are morally irredeemable; or else, by perpetually 
silencing the conscience, in order to sin without dis- 
comfort, it has been killed, and the person has ceased to 
be any longer a moral being or capable of becoming one. 
The first is the case of the ignorant savage or idolater. 
The latter is that of those who, having known the truth, 
have repudiated it. 

Nevertheless, Adam as well as Eve sinned against the 
law of his moral being in transgressing the command of 
God, and in so doing departed from Him, and became 
for the time self-dependent and subject to the law of self, 
or of the flesh. 

When this law of self is the only law of existence, as it 
is in the animals, there is not only no capacity for be- 
coming a moral being, but the happiness derivable from 
moral causes, love, compassion, truth, etc., is no longer an 
object of interest, and is eliminated from the sum of that 
creature’s aims and desires. 
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The law of self thus becomes the law of selfishness, and 
in those in whom it is supreme, the powers and capacities 
of the mind and body are all devoted to it. In the 
animals, the whole end and object of their being is the 
fulfilment of the appetites of the body ; but in man, with 
his loftier intellect, the desires are more intellectual,* 
and in addition to the physical and psychical desires of 
the body, the law of self induces him to strive after 
dominion over his fellow-men by the attainment of 
riches, power, knowledge, honour, and whatever is re- 
garded in this world as giving its possessor superiority ; 
and in the pursuit of these, those who are most entirely 
governed by this law trample upon the weak and who- 
ever stands in their way, regardless of justice, truth, 
compassion, and even of natural affection, and fill the 
world with sin and misery. For, as writes the Apostle, 
‘the carnal mind,’ 2.e., the mind of the flesh, ‘is enmity 
against God, and is not subject to the law of God,’ é.e., 
of righteousness, ‘ neither indeed can be’ (Rom. viii. 7). 
The animals, in whom selfishness is the supreme law, 
are called in Scripture ‘the beasts which perish,’ because 
there is nothing in them to unite them morally to God, 
in whom alone is eternal life. This must equally be the 
case with men who have wholly severed their moral 
union with God; and when our first parents sinned, and 
by so doing severed the bond of dependence which united 
them to God, they immediately became, like the beasts, 
subject to the law of sin and death. 

That one such act of separation should produce this 
result may appear strange, but, as we shall see, the 
separation, once begun, had necessarily a_ continual 
tendency to increase and deepen. All the effects of this 
law of sin, and consequent death, did not come into full 


* With the decay or death of conscience and the moral perceptions, all 
desire for knowledge for the sake of knowledge, and all love of the truth 
for the sake of the truth itself, would probably cease. 
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force at once, either in the case of the individual or the 
race. ‘T'he warning of God with regard to the conse- 
quences of disobedience was that, ‘dying, they should 
die,’ and the meaning of this will be seen when we 
consider the nature of that spiritual death, and its accom- 
panying physical decay and death, which followed the 
fall of man. 


SECTION II. 


SPIRITUAL DEATH. 


CHAPTER I. 
SPIRITUAL DEATH. 


ITS NATURE. 


Havine considered the origin and nature of human sin, 
it is necessary now to consider its consequences, or the 
nature and forms of that spiritual death which, as we 
learn from Scripture, passed on all men through the sin 
of Adam. 

The subject is the more important because crude and 
false ideas are liable to be formed concerning it. It is a 
common idea that the principal representatives of this 
spiritual death are the adulterers, robbers, extortioners, 
and murderers of this world; these, it is supposed, are 
the chief enemies of God and opposers of Christ; but 
that respectable members of society who are free from 
such crimes may perchance be equally alienated from 
Him never enters the mind. Yet these grosser sins are 
merely some of the simpler consequences of man’s alien- 
ation from God; and the deeper forms of that alienation 
may be accompanied by much outward morality, and even 
religion. 

It is well, therefore, that we should understand the 
nature of that evil from which if man is not redeemed, 
he must perish ; to consider, in short, the true nature of 
man’s spiritual death, to trace the history of its develop- 
ment, and, finally, to poimt out the various forms under 
which it manifests itself. 

Firstly of its nature. What is death? We may 
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define death in its first aspect as ceasing to be, the 
cessation of existence; but if in physical death we ask 
what is the cause of the cessation of existence, we plainly 
perceive that it is not the cessation of the existence of 
the body, or even the decomposition of its material 
substances, but the absence in them of the principle of 
life. That principle keeps decay and decomposition at 
bay in the material form in which it resides, and death, 
or the absence of the principle of life, must take place 
before decay can commence. The spirit which gives 
beauty, expression, and activity to the body, and mani- 
fests itself through the body, must be separated from the 
body, and this separation is death. Consequently, on 
account of the strict analogy between physical and moral — 
things, the word death is used throughout the New 
Testament as a term for moral separation—as ‘dead 
unto the law,’ ‘dead unto sin,’ etc.—meaning thereby 
that persons thus dead are separated from the power 
and principle of these things. But it is especially in 
connection with the death which is the consequence of 
sin that the expression is used. Thus the Apostle, 
writing to the Ephesians, says, ‘ You hath He quickened,’ 
t.e., given life to, ‘who were dead in trespasses and 
sins ’; and the meaning of this is clearly defined by a 
parallel passage, as in Eph. 1. 2. ‘ Ye being in time past 
Gentiles in the flesh, without Christ, alien’ (2.e., dead 
to, or separated) ‘from the commonwealth of Israel, 
strangers to the covenant of promise, having no hope, 
and without God’ (or separated from, or dead to God) ‘in 
the world.’ Again, speaking of the Gentiles generally, the 
Apostle describes them as ‘having the understanding 
darkened, being alienated’ (or separated) ‘from the life 
of God, through the ignorance that is in them, because 
of the blindness of their heart, who, being past feeling, 
have given themselves over to lasciviousness, to work all 
uncleanness with greediness.’ And, again, writing to the 
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Colossians, he says, ‘ And you who were sometime alien- 
ated and enemies’ (?.e., separated or dead) ‘in your 
mind through wicked works, yet now hath He reconciled.’ 
Sin thus produces alienation and enmity towards God, 
or, in other words, a moral separation between the sinner 
and God, which is spiritual death ; and the contrary to 
this is to be quickened, or given life, 2.e., to be reconciled 
to God. 

We may, however, more fully comprehend the nature 
of this spiritual death, or separation from God, by con-. 
sidering what it is not. What is the nature of life, or 
union with God? The Scripture gives us little other 
information concerning Adam himself than that he was 
made in the image of God; but, on the other hand, we 
have very full information of the nature of the new life 
in the Christian. What, then, is the nature of that re- 
generation, or new life, of which the Christian is the 
subject ? 

This life begins with a birth, or an embryo state, and 
erows, as it were, from childhood to manhood. It is like 
the seed, which develops first the blade, then the ear, 
then the ripe corn in the ear. Now, Christ says that the 
seed of this new life is the Word of God, and the Apostle 
Peter similarly speaks of Christians as being ‘ born again 
of an incorruptible seed, by the Word of God which liveth 
and abideth for ever.’ The same Word is also the sus- 
tenance of the life. ‘ Desire ye,’ says the same Apostle, 
‘the sincere milk of the Word, that ye may grow thereby.’ 
It also sanctifies, and thus perfects, the life. ‘ Sanctify 
them,’ said Christ, ‘through Thy truth: Thy Word is 
truth.’ Again, speaking of. this lfe, He says: ‘I am 
come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly’; ‘I give unto My sheep eternal 
life.’ And how He gives this life He explains in strict 
accordance with the other statements on the subject: 
‘To this end was I born, and for this purpose came I 
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into the world, that I might bear witness unto the 
truth.’ 

But this T’ruth which regenerates and sanctifies is 
received by some and not by others, and this is the great 
and characteristic difference between life and death, and 
it distinguishes those who are born again from those 
who are not. ‘ He that is of God,’ said Christ, ‘ heareth 
God’s words: ye therefore hear them not because ye are 
not of God’; that is to say, those who are born of God, 
and have the Spirit of God, hear, give heed to, receive, 
and understand the Word of God; while the same Word 
is rejected, misunderstood, or its meaning and force 
turned aside, by those who are not born of God. Thus 
Christ says again: ‘My sheep hear My voice’; ‘a 
stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him, for 
they know not the voice of strangers.’ They recognise 
and listen to the voice of truth, and will not listen to the 
voice of error. They ‘receive the love of the truth that 
they may be saved.’ But ‘the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
to him.’ ‘ The world,’ says Christ, ‘ cannot receive the 
Spirit of truth.’ The ‘ preaching of the cross ’—which, as 
will be shown hereafter, has a far wider signification than 
is usually attached to it, comprehending, in fact, all the 
truth to which Christ came to bear witness—was to be 
an offence to the world generally, and this offence was 
not to cease; and the Apostle Peter, speaking of this 
offence, describes it as ‘ stumbling at the Word’ (1 Pet. 
ii. 8). Hence St. Paul, speaking of the spiritually 
dead, characterizes them as ‘alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in them, because 
of the blindness of their heart.’ Their ignorance, in 
short, is chiefly due to moral disinclination. - The 
truth is not only foolishness, but also an offence to 
them. 

Now, it has been shown that moral truth is recognised 
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by the conscience, and that it is conscience which distin- 
euishes man from the brutes, and which is the manifes- 
tation of the image of God in him. It is not the case, 
however, that conscience is absolutely dead in those who 
are spiritually dead. The Jews who rejected the truth 
were yet deeply religious and highly moral. Their con- 
science recognised the principles of right and wrong in 
their relations to their fellow-men, and many were most 
scrupulous in their outward conduct; while in their 
hearts they were evil, and utterly opposed to the truth 
respecting their relations to God. ‘There is, in short, a 
morality which hates all forms of gross outward sin, but 
is quite blind to the evil of inward characteristics, such 
as pride, envy, malice, and covetousness. So, also, there 
have been most pious idolaters who hate the truth which 
condemns their idolatry. The conscience in such cases 
is not dead, but blinded and perverted—dead only to 
‘the things of the Spirit of God.’ 

Thus the spiritual death which came upon all men 
through the sin of Adam was the death or partial death 
of conscience—the death of that spirit of life which God 
breathed into man at his creation; and that death is 
manifested by an incapacity to recognise, and a disin- 
clination to receive, and even a hatred of, the truth con- 
cerning God and man’s relations to Him. Yet, although 
this is spoken of, and may be truly described as a state of 
death, because without any signs of life, it is not com- 
plete death. ‘ Dying thou shalt die,’ was the warning to 
Adam. Conscience, although practically without life, 
still remained, and until it has died, the death is not 
complete. 

If now we consider the moral effects of Adam’s sin, we 
may perceive how this state of death ensued. 

We are told that when our first parents had sinned 
they became conscious of being naked, and were ashamed, 
and sought to hide themselves from the presence of God. 
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What was the reason of this, and what was the nature of 
this shame and sense of nakedness ? 

First, what is shame ? It may be defined to be a sense 
of imperfection and unworthiness, either physical or 
moral. A man will feel shame in consequence of physical 
disfigurement or physical incapacity, as when he is beaten 
in a trial of strength or skill by a younger or weaker 
antagonist. He falls in his own estimation ; his sense 
of worth or value in the eyes of others is lowered; and 
any incapacity to accomplish what others generally are 
able to do, will produce a similar effect. 

But shame may also proceed from moral unworthiness. 
When the moral sense is active, any action which is 
opposed to the acknowledged principles of moral rectitude 
will produce a sense of shame in a person when it is dis- 
covered by others, in the estimation of whom he is con- 
scious that he is degraded; and this sense of unworthiness 
and defect is painful, because his relation to others has 
been altered. The lowering of his worth or value to 
other people weakens the bond of union which unites 
him to them; for whatever is generally recognised as 
good, whether it be moral or physical, attracts others to 
its possessor as having a desirable quality which gives 
them pleasure, and they naturally give their esteem and 
affection to such a person in preference to others who 
are without it. Physical beauty, or power, or proficiency 
does this ; intellectual powers, especially when they are 
used for the advantage of others, may do so still more, 
as in the case of the statesman who raises his country’s 
prosperity and power, or the general who always leads 
his followers to victory, and by so doing often commands 
an almost idolatrous admiration. Moral goodness, fallen 
as men are, may command less esteem, but it 1s never- 
theless a most powerful bond of union between good men, 
who not only esteem goodness in others, but value the 
esteem, and shrink from deserving the censure, of a good 
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man; and the more righteous a man is, the more he 
values the one, and shrinks from the other. Take away 
any of these qualities which men value—let a man be 
physically hideous and deformed, or mentally deficient— 
and men will turn from him as from one without interest 
to them, and one whose society is more of a burden than 
a pleasure; equally do they shun those whose moral 
qualities are opposed to all that they recognise as morally 
good; and the result is that the person with these defects 
is isolated, separated, and cut off from the goodwill and 
esteem, and even protection, of his fellow-men. 

But, besides this, the person himself, under a sense of 
shame and unworthiness, shrinks from the society of his 
fellows. Their contempt or dislike brings the painful 
sense of his unworthiness more forcibly to his mind, and 
he seeks, by avoiding them, to forget his fall and to 
recover happiness and contentment amongst those of his 
own level, whose infirmities produce, or do not prevent a 
bond of union between him and them. So, also, the 
accidents of birth and fortune, being recognised as 
elements of worth, the want of them causes the poor to 
avoid the society of the rich and noble, and to prefer that 
of their own class; and this produces greater or less isola- 
tion between the classes, and where little or nothing is 
done to bring them together, a growing antagonism 
results. 

Thus shame, or conscious defect, produces separation 
between those in whom that defect exists, and others. 

This was the case with Adam and Eve after they had 
sinned. The bond of faith and dependence which had 
united them to their Creator, and their Creator to them, 
had been broken, and they were conscious that they were 
no longer objects of His individual pleasure, because 
wanting in that faith and loyalty which bound Him to 
them. Like a wife who has forsaken her husband, and 
is conscious that her broken fealty has destroyed the 
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bond which made his care and solicitude for her happi- 
ness a pleasure to him, so they felt that their broken 
fealty to God had destroyed the bond which made His 
care and solicitude for their happiness an unmixed delight 
to Him. ‘They had ceased to be objects of His pleasure, 
and, conscious of defect and unworthiness, they shrank 
from His presence. The seeds of an ever-deepening 
separation between them and God had been sown, and, 
to their eyes at least, there was nothing whatever that 
could bridge the gulf, or reunite the broken bond. 

It must be remembered that the spirit of life which 
Adam had before he sinned was not a spirit of holiness 
such as that which actuates the experienced Christian, 
but only in the form of a seed, such as it is in a new- 
born Christian; but it was not, as it is in the Christian, 
accompanied by any experience of good and evil. As 
previously insisted on, holiness must of necessity be a 
matter of growth; it is unattainable except through the 
manifestation of good and evil, and the suffering conse- 
quent on the latter. ‘Made perfect through suffering’ 
is the immutable law of holiness, and of all progress 
from a lower to a higher state of existence, from the 
natural to the spiritual. 

Therefore, although the spirit of life in Adam caused 
him to walk with God in perfect trust and confidence 
until he had sinned, yet his moral goodness was of a 
negative character, and no more than that of a child 
before it has been tempted, who, with naturally fine 
moral sensibilities, is capable of recognising and con- 
demning cruelty, injustice, treachery, and selfishness 
when strongly illustrated by the conduct of others, but 
who, if it has also a strong psychical nature and affec- 
tions, is certain to fall when really tempted itself. So 
in Adam, the spirit of life was a capacity for recognising 
righteousness and truth, but not that spirit of holiness 
which loves righteousness and hates iniquity, for this 
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cannot exist until there is a knowledge and experience of 
the true nature of each. 

Therefore the Apostle writes, ‘The first man Adam 
was made a living soul’ (literally ‘a living psyche,’ or 
‘ psychical life’), ‘ the last Adam was made a quickening’ 
(or ‘ life-giving’) ‘spirit. Howbeit that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural’ (psychical), 
‘and afterward that which is spiritual. The first man 
was of the earth, earthy: the second man is the Lord 
from heaven’ (1 Cor. xv. 45, 47). This implies that 
Adam was wholly natural, or psychical, or that the 
natural was the dominant principle in him ; and this it 
clearly was, for he fell the moment his natural affections, 
or psychical nature was appealed to. 

It is necessary here to notice the twofold sense in 
which the word spirit, or spiritual, is used in Scripture. 
Thus man is spoken of as consisting of body, soul, and 
spirit. The soul, as distinguished from the spirit, would 
seem to be merely the animal life, and to comprehend 
all those natural desires and instinctive affections which 
are dependent on the constitution of the body and its 
relations to nature, which are affected by the health 
or decay of the natural powers, and which cease at 
death. 

The spirit is the immaterial part of man. It grows 
with the growth of the brain and body, and may attain 
great force and intensity. It is that which thinks, 
conceives, hopes, fears, and hates, and its thoughts, 
hopes, and desires are powerfully influenced by the in- 
clinations and necessities of the body, which is its habi- 
tation, and by the natural environment of that body. 
But it may also be influenced by hopes, fears, and 
desires wholly opposed to those which spring from 
natural inclinations; and we believe that it exists after 
death apart from the body, and in that case the in- 
clinations which spring from the body, or the animal 
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life, and all the circumstances which affect that life, 
cease to influence it at all. Thus, although the 
natural inclinations and desires of the body cannot exist 
when the spirit is separated from the body, yet they are 
not the spirit itself, and therefore these natural desires 
and inclinations, dependent on the life of the body in this 
world, are called the soul, as distinguished from the 
spirit. 

Therefore, when the Scripture speaks of man as con- 
sisting of body, soul, and spirit, it is evident that, in this 
sense all men are spiritual, because all are possessed of 
a sprit, or immaterial part, as well as a body, or material 
part, and the desires and inclinations which spring from 
the latter. 

But the spirit of man may be influenced by the powers 
of the world to come, and by the hopes, fears, and desires 
dependent on a future existence, and which, so far from 
appealing to him through his natural inclinations, are 
opposed to them. These things, being the things of the 
Spirit of God, are called spiritual, as distinguished from 
the things of the present or natural world, which appeal 
to the psychical inclinations, and which are called carnal, 
or the desires of the flesh. 

The word spiritual in this sense is not used in anti- 
thesis to that which is material, but to that which is 
psychical. Thus a man is spoken of as being spiritually 
minded, or carnally minded, according as he is influenced 
by the Spirit of God and the things of the Spirit, or by 
the inchnations of the flesh. 

The spirit, or immaterial part of man, may, in short, 
become in this sense spiritual, that is to say, it may 
srow into a conformity to the Spirit of God; or it may 
remain wholly psychical, that is to say, wholly influenced 
by the natural or psychical desires, which are opposed to 
God. 

When, therefore, the word spiritual is used, it will be 
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in this sense, while the term spirit of man will be used 
when referring to his immaterial part, as distinguished 
from his material part, and from the desires which spring 
from that material part. 


Now, the spirit of Adam, and of every man born into 
the world, would, primarily, be wholly influenced by the 
psychical inclinations, and man would never be influenced 
by anything else if left entirely to himself and to his 
natural surroundings. Therefore, man, by nature, is 
psychical or natural. Yet he has a capacity for be- 
coming spiritual in the sense of becoming God-like, but 
that capacity is not a real spirituality, but only the 
germ of it, which germ requires spiritual influence and 
spiritual nourishment for its growth and development. 

Thus Adam, before he fell, is to be regarded as having 
the capacity for becoming spiritually holy, but not as 
being positively holy; and in constitutmg him of a 
double nature, the lower of which was the flesh, or the 
natural man, his fall, through yielding to its dictates, 
was a sin of the flesh, and not of the spirit, as in the case 
of Satan. He was, therefore, not irredeemable, because 
the spiritual principle in him was capable of growth and 
development by the very manifestation of the evil of sin 
in the flesh, to which it was opposed, and over which it 
might at length obtain complete dominion. : 

Yet it is to be observed, and this is most important, 
that such dominion could never be a peaceful dominion. 
The law of the flesh tends to sin, and even the exercise 
of natural affection, although in itself perfectly right and 
sinless, may at any moment become opposed to the 
higher law of righteousness and love, and the psychical 
nature is then at war with the spiritual. ‘The carnal 
mind is enmity against God, and is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be’ (Rom. vill. 7); and 
being thus evil in its very nature, the Apostle asserts 
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that ‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit immortality, neither 
can corruption inherit incorruption’ (1 Cor. xv. 50). 
Had it been possible for the spiritual principle in Adam 
to have overcome the flesh from the first, then no doubt 
he would have attained the right to immortality ; and, 
as in the case of those who are counted worthy of the © 
first resurrection at the second coming of Christ, his 
fleshly body would have been changed for a spiritual 
body at the close of his probation, and he would have 
‘put on immortality.’ 

This immature and embryo state of the spiritual 
principle in our first parents must be taken into con- 
sideration in order to understand the effects of their sin. 
The experienced Christian, when he falls, rises again, 
and, truly repenting, recovers his confidence in God; but 
the grounds and justification of that confidence could not 
be revealed until the human race had undergone four 
thousand years of moral education, and the full meaning 
of sin and righteousness had been manifested. Repent- 
ance, therefore, in its fullest sense, was impossible to 
Adam at first, because he could not recognise the full 
evil of sin and separation from God. And, as with each 
individual Christian, it doubtless required the experience 
of even his long life-time to reveal to him the full mean- 
ing of sin and righteousness, by their manifestation, both 
in himself, and in the world around him. Adam knew 
he had sinned, and had become separated from God, and 
had lost in consequence his peace and happiness; but he 
knew not all that this involved, or if there was any possi- 
bility of recovery. The promise of a future Redeemer 
would revive, indeed, his hope in God, but it could not 
restore his former confidence, and the loss of that confi- 
dence was an ever-present barrier causing him to shrink 
from his presence even in thought. 

This is equally the effect of sin in every individual of 
the human race. ‘Sin,’ says the Apostle James, ‘when 
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it is finished, bringeth forth death.’ Deliberate sin is 
the final result of a previous state of mind, and that state 
of mind does not cease on its commission, but will lead 
to its repetition under renewed temptation ; and until 
repentance takes place, the consciousness of a state of 
-mind opposed to the will and righteousness of God, 
destroys confidence in Him, and is the source of an ever- 
increasing separation from Him. 

Whatever means, therefore, God might take, and did 
take to restore spiritual life in Adam and many of his 
descendants, yet, apart from such means, the con- 
sciousness of separation from God, and consequent 
shrinking from Him even in thought, would, of necessity, 
cause man to shrink from, and refuse to listen to, the 
voice of conscience, which could only produce a burden 
of unrest and a foreboding of evil. The little he knew of 
the nature of sin and righteousness, and of his relations 
to God, could only be repellant to him; and the law of 
the flesh being dominant, it would not only cause him to 
shut his eyes to that knowledge, but would oppose a 
constant barrier to any further growth of the spiritual 
principle. Conscience, in short, would be blinded, and 
~ brought into subjection to the carnal mind. 

But, again, this state of death which fell upon the 
conscience of man through the fall would, from its very 
nature, continually tend to deepen, until at last, in 
accordance with the warning of God, dying, he had died 
eternally. 

Conscience being blinded, and in subjection to the law 
of the flesh, each renewed temptation appealing to the 
latter would be yielded to, and each such sin, increasing 
the sense of unworthiness and separation from God), 
would cause him to take every means to silence and 
deaden the reproaches of conscience ; while, at the same 
time, the loss of confidence and dependence on God 
would throw man back on himself, and cause him to 
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become more and more self-dependent, and to seek for 
happiness and contentment in himself. Thus the law of 
the flesh, and consequent tendency to sin, would be con- 
tinually strengthened, and the conscience more deeply 
blinded and perverted. A constant war would be carried 
on by the flesh against the spirit, until conscience, the 
last remnant of the image of God, was killed, and the 
darkness of the second death had separated him for ever 
from God. 

That this is the tendency of every man by nature is, as 
we have seen, asserted by the Apostolic writers. Not 
only is conscience blind, and in subjection to the flesh, so 
that every truth which might awaken it is rejected, and 
every error which keeps it blind is welcomed, but the 
consequence of such a process is to destroy in time all 
capacity for recognising truth pertaining to God, and 
even the very distinction between moral good and evil. 

In all this, however, there is involved the supposition 
of continual temptation by appeals from without to the 
law of the flesh within, either directly, or, by deceiving 
the conscience when it still opposes a barrier to sin ; 
and, as we shall see hereafter, it is chiefly by this latter 
means that human souls are destroyed. Scripture states 
that the great agent in tempting the race to destruction 
is Satan, who is spoken of as him ‘who deceiveth the 
whole world’ (Rev. xii. 9). As a spirit with power to act 
directly on the human mind, he is able to utterly distort 
the appearance, and misrepresent the nature of things, so 
as to inflame the pride and passions of man, blind his 
judgment, and cause him to do things which, after his 
eyes have been opened to the truth, seem nothing short 
of madness. Moreover, just as the records of geology ~ 
and the study of existing nature reveal the gradual 
development of beneficent design and intention, and are 
the evidences of an Almighty mind, so the history of the 
various idolatries and false religions by which the human 
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race have been deceived, equally reveal the gradual 
development of a malevolent design by a powerful and 
far-seeing spirit of evil, always carried forward with 
undeviating purpose, but in which the men who have 
been the agents in carrying it out in successive genera- 
tions, have the appearance of being merely puppets, blind 
to the end for which they were unconsciously acting, and 
from which, could they have foreseen it, many of the 
earlier actors would have shrunk. 

So likewise with individuals, some of whom are con- 
tinually conducted forward by what appear to be acci- 
dental circumstances to an increasing knowledge of the 
truth ; while others, by a corresponding series of seem- 
ingly accidental and insidious influences, are led further 
and further into error. To those who have observed and 
considered these things, it is as impossible to ignore the 
existence of a spirit of evil, blinding the minds of many, 
as itis for them to ignore the existence of a spirit of 
truth guiding the minds of others into all truth. Never- 
theless, the influence of such a spirit of evil would 
be comparatively powerless did not so many wilfully shut 
their eyes to the truth and ‘ choose darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil.’ 

The same evidence of evil design and intention, or 
of a spirit of evil ordering circumstances for a set pur- 
pose, is also to be observed in many of those tempta- 
tions which are permitted to assail the Christian for the 
trial of his faith; so that those who experience such 
temptations must either regard God as the Author of 
evil and the Tempter of man, and His own people in 
particular, or believe, what the Scripture asserts, that 
there is an adversary of mankind who, either directly 
or through the agency of other evil spirits or of wicked 
men, is continually seeking to separate man from God. 

Thus when man fell and the conscience became blinded, 
and the law of the flesh became dominant, he came under 
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the influence of Satan, who, continually appealing to the 
carnal mind and blinding the weakened conscience, 
leads him further and further from God, and nearer to 
that death which is eternal. 

Now, the necessary result of this must be the gradual 
weakening and decay of the moral faculties from disuse, 
and a proportionate increase in the strength of the selfish 
passions and propensities; and the respective decay and 
development of these faculties being transmitted by the 
law of heredity from father to son, the race would 
gradually tend to become mere intellectual animals, 
living for the present, without a thought of God, solely 
governed by the law of self, and, like the animals, con- 
tinually at war with each other. Even the higher of the 
purely intellectual faculties, which deal chiefly with 
moral and ethical questions, would probably decay from 
disuse, and only those which are of use to enable men 
to obtain gratification for the selfish passions and pro- 
pensities would be developed, while the difference between 
moral right. and wrong being gradually lost sight of, 
they would become the slaves of the grossest vices and 
the most degrading superstitions. Degradation seems, 
indeed, to be the absolutely necessary result of the decay 
of the moral faculties, and in the expression of callous 
indifference, ferocity, sensuality, and mindlessness of 
some savage races, and their low, undeveloped craniums, 
we have an ample illustration of how nearly man may 
fall to the level of the beasts which perish. 

Such, we have reason to believe, must have been the 
case with the human race after the fall, and although ~ 
God interfered by special means to revive the spirit of 
life in one here and there, the effect of spiritual death 
on the majority must have been a state of utter moral 
degradation. 

Yet we perceive that this spiritual death was not the 
infliction of an arbitrary punishment, but the necessary 
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consequence of an immutable law, the effects of which 
tended to continually deepen, and which, in the case of 
the majority, could not be arrested until the evil and 
malignity of sin had been fully manifested. 

A few remarks may here be made on the physical 
death, which is incorrectly assumed by some to have 
been the principal consequence of the fall of man. 

Flesh and blood, as we have pointed out, is not in 
itself immortal, and the human body is constructed of 
the same elements and on the same principles, and is 
subject to the same influences, as those of the beasts 
which perish. Unfallen man, united to God by the 
bonds of faith and dependence, was indeed in a far 
higher position than they were, and, as the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, had a proportionately higher organization, 
so that decay and waste were more perfectly repaired 
and life prolonged. But apart from disease and decay, 
it is evident that unfallen man would still have been 
liable to death from outside influences, such as blows or 
injuries, and his body was therefore in itself corruptible. 

On the other hand, the Creator might, no doubt, have 
provided some means by which its youth and. vigour 
could have been continually renewed, and the existence 
of the Tree of Life in Eden and the foretold trees for the 
healing of the nations of the saved (Rev. xxi. 2) seem to 
imply that this was, and may yet again be the case. As 
there was no prohibition to eating of the Tree of Life 
before Adam fell, we may conclude that he had done so, 
but after he fell, the way to that tree was barred, inas- 
much as the effect of eating it would have made him in 
some measure independent of God, and thus confirmed 
him in sin and rebellion, while subjection to disease, 
suffering, and death made him consciously dependent on 
God, and thus became the most powerful influence for 
his future redemption. Thus man, deprived of the fruit 
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of the Tree of Life, became unable to resist the ordinary 
causes of dissolution, although the long lives of the 
antediluvians are a witness to the perfection of his 
physical constitution as first created. 

But, again, in proportion as man is separated from 
God, so is God separated from him, and man loses His 
love and special care and protection. Although, then, 
man was, in a degree, physically self-existent, because 
requiring no further special interference on the part of 
God to support his life, yet indirectly that life was still 
dependent on God. The air he breathed, the food he 
ate, the sun which gave him lght and warmth, the 
uniform alternation of the seasons, and every material 
element and natural law, depended for their order and 
perfect adaptability to the wants of man on the Eternal 
Energy, in whom all things live and move and have their 
being, and were that energy withdrawn, or even partially 
withheld, some degree of confusion, disorder, and imper- 
fection might be expected to ensue. 

That such was the case when man fell seems to be 
implied in the words, ‘Cursed be the ground for thy 
sake.’ Man had fallen in part under the dominion of 
Satan, and lost in proportion the protection of God, and 
all things related to man suffered from the loss. 

If it is argued that God, had He so chosen, could have 
prevented this result, we may reply, True, but could He 
have so chosen? Would it not have been immoral, and 
contrary to the eternal principles of righteousness for 
God to have manifested the same love and protection to 
the creature who had become separated and alienated 
from Him as to creatures who were in perfect union with 
Him? If there are essential and eternal moral laws 
which constitute the very essence of God’s nature, such 
as that which makes faith and dependence the most 
powerful bond of union between power and weakness, 
then the absence of that faith must produce the contrary 
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effect, which it would be as impossible for God to oppose 
as to do evil. What should we think of a man who 
treated a faithless wife as if she were faithful ? Would it 
not argue a defect in, and a callousness of his moral nature, 
such as that which characterizes the lower animals ? 
So we may conclude that it would be contrary to the 
righteousness of God for Him to treat the fallen creature 
as the unfallen. 

But besides this, we can certainly perceive that the 
indulgence of the selfish passions, or lusts of the flesh, 
have a most powerful influence on the health and life, 
both in their direct effects on the individual, and 
indirectly, by the suffering and want which result from 
their unbridled gratification. We may therefore be 
certain that these causes were sufficient to introduce the 
first principles of decay and death, which, transmitted 
from father to son, continually increased, gradually 
shortening, as we know was the case, the term of human 
life. 

There is, however, another side to the question. - The 
previous fall of the great archangel had established a 
power in the creation of God directly opposed to God. 
Satan was the enemy of God, and the direct contrary of 
all that God was. As God was perfect love, so the 
essential characteristic of Satan was that selfishness 
which seeks its own satisfaction at the expense of the 
sufferings of others, and the manifestation of which is 
pride and hatred. Therefore, as God in Christ was ‘ the 
saviour’ (Gr. Jesus), so was Satan ‘the destroyer’ 
(Gr. Apollyon), and like the tiger, or those still more 
ruthless and mighty saurians whose remains are evidence 
of a perished world, and to whom destruction was prob- 
ably the highest gratification, so we may conceive that 
destruction and the production of misery was the sole 
gratification of him, the law of whose being was pure 
selfishness. 
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But when man fell and became separated from God 
and His protection, so would he become subject to 
Satan and his influence, and just as the beneficent control 
of God was withdrawn from the world, so would it 
fall under the dominion of Satan, and the greater the 
wickedness of man and the further his separation from 
God, the more complete would be the withdrawal 
of God’s beneficence, and the greater the control of 
Satan over the powers of nature. That such is actually 
the case now that the greater proportion of mankind, 
occupying every portion of the earth’s surface, are 
ignorant of, and alienated from God, is not obscurely 
hinted at. Satan is called ‘the God of this world,’ ‘ the 
prince of the power of the air,’ that air upon which the 
life of all living things depends, and which is at the same 
time the medium of those elemental tempests which carry 
death and destruction, and which, laden with fever and 
pestilence, desolate whole countries. While yet more 
expressly is Satan’s control over the world implied by 
the claim that he made to Christ (and which was not 
denied), when he showed Him all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them, and said, ‘ All these things 
are committed unto Me, and I give them unto whomso- 
ever I will’ (Luke iv. 6). 

What, then? God may interfere; He may still retain 
such control over the world and the powers of nature 
as to linut the malignant influence of Satan, and may 
specially preserve those who believe in Him (1 Tim. 
iv. 10). Nothing, indeed, can happen without His per- 
mission; but if, in consequence of the sin of man, His 
protection is even partially withdrawn, the power of the 
destroyer will be proportionately manifest, causing de- 
struction and misery throughout the bounds of his 
dominion, and introducing the seeds of decay and death 
in beings separated from the preserving control of the 
Creator; and just as he was the agent in separating 
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men from God, and thus introducing spiritual death, 
which also he continually seeks to complete, so he is 
also the agent in inflicting physical death and all its 
attendant miseries; and thus in every sense Satan is 
‘him that hath the power of death’ (Heb. u. 14). 

In all this, however, we perceive no arbitrary infliction 
of death by God; but recognise that death, both spiritual 
and physical, is the result of essential and necessary 
laws. 

* * * * eS 

With regard to that physical shame, or sense of 
nakedness, which we are told followed the fall of man, 
little can be said that would appear to be of practical 
importance. That it springs from moral causes seems 
probable, inasmuch as in those most morally degraded, 
as in the case of savage nations, this form of shame is 
very weak, while the animals, who are wanting altogether 
in moral faculties, do not possess it at all. What its 
essential nature may be, however, is difficult to under- 
stand; but we may perhaps learn this: that if those 
whose moral perceptions are most developed, are most 
ashamed of their nakedness, it is because the bodies 
they possess are bodies of sin, the habitation and 
manifestation of a corrupt spirit, the thoughts and 
imaginations of which are evil continually; and their 
conscious shame and nakedness are, therefore, an ac- 
knowledgment of sin—the evidence that ‘flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither can 
corruption inherit incorruption’ (1 Cor. xv. 50). 


CHAPTER II. 
ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


_Ir is a difficulty with many, and it often causes doubt 
either of the justice and beneficence of the Creator, or 
else of the truth of revelation, that the sin of Adam 
should have been visited on his descendants. It is asked, 
Why should the innocent suffer because of the guilt of 
another? Adam was tempted, and fell; but why should 
those who as yet know not their right hand from their 
left be accounted, as the Apostle states them to be, 
children of wrath ? 

By the doctrine of what is termed ‘original sin’ it 
is assumed that the guilt. of Adam’s sin is imputed to 
those who as yet have not sinned wilfully, and therefore 
that the comparatively innocent are regarded as sinful. 
But if this is the explanation of the Apostle’s state- 
ment, then most certainly it is difficult to perceive the 
justice of such a decree. It is, moreover, contrary to 
the general teaching of Scripture, which declares that 
every man shall bear his own sin; and the prophet, 
speaking in the name of God, expressly states that the 
children shall not suffer for the sins of the fathers. 
But the words of the Apostle, which he couples with 
the expression ‘ children of wrath ’—viz., ‘born in sin’ 
—point to a very different solution of this difficulty. 
If David declares that he was shaped in iniquity, 
and in sin conceived by his mother, it implies—not 
the arbitrary imputation of guilt to the imnocent— 
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but the inheritance by all of a sinful nature, or of a 
sinfulness which is the cause of sin. And if this is the 
case, then all are judged guilty, not because of the guilt 
of another, but on account of what all are in themselves. 
What necessity is there, then, to add the imputation of 
Adam’s guilt, or what right have we to charge God with 
an arbitrary and unjust decree? Moreover, we may 
perceive something of the nature and necessity of this 
inheritance of sinfulness. 

It has been shown that Adam, as first created, had 
a capacity for recognising moral good and evil—an 
embryo principle of life capable of growth and develop- 
ment, which, until he fell, enabled him to walk with 
God in perfect trust and harmony. But, at the same 
time, he had a fully-developed psychical nature, like that 
of the animal, and this nature became dominant when 
he fell. Thus he was of the earth earthy—merely a 
higher form of animal, with the addition of the germ 
of spiritual life; but the growth of this being checked, 
it became dead and inactive. 

Now, it should be clearly recognised that spiritual 
life has nothing in common with natural hfe. It is 
dependent entirely for its growth and development on 
moral and spiritual influences. It consists in the know- 
ledge of God, in the recognition of His righteousness 
and goodness, and in confidence in Him. And that 
knowledge could not be transmitted by natural genera- 
tion from father to son; it must be attained through the 
individual experience of each person. 

If children had been born to Adam before he sinned, 
then each such child would have come into the world 
under similar conditions to himself, with an embryo 
principle of life, capable of growth and development ; 
but this growth and development would have depended 
on the moral instruction and experience obtained through 
its parents, or from God Himself, although, as a fact, 
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no such growth in the knowledge of God was possible 
without an experience of the evil which was contrary 
to Him. Moreover, each such child would have been 
just as liable to be tempted as Adam was, and to have 
fallen as he did. 

When, therefore, Adam fell, all that he could transmit 
by natural generation to his children was his own domi- 
nant psychical nature, by which they would be constantly 
tempted to sin; while all that he could impart to them 
spiritually was his own imperfect knowledge of God, and 
of the tendency to evil in his own, and in their psychical 
nature, the consciousness of which would cause them, 
like him, to shrink from God; and this knowledge would 
be continually endorsed by their own individual expe- 
rience. Thus all would be born in sin, with a fleshly or 
psychical nature opposed to the law of righteousness, 
and wanting that union with, and confidence towards, 
God which Adam lost when he fell. 

But although by Adam’s disobedience many in this 
way were made sinners, yet if they had been born 
before he had fallen, it is certain that sin would have 
equally entered the world by any one of them directly 
they were tempted as he was. 

It would appear, in short, that sin, like all other 
principles—like all things in creation, in fact—had a 
small beginning, and that there was at first but little 
difference in their liability to sm between the children 
of Adam and Adam himself; in fact, the condition of 
a man, even now, of naturally high moral perceptions, 
and unvitiated tastes and propensities, would be not dis- 
similar to that of Adam before he was tempted, save 
in the want of that conscious union with God which the 
latter possessed. 

Therefore it is an error, and unwarranted by Scripture, 
to cast upon our first parents the whole responsibility 
and guilt of the human race. Hach one, by reason of 
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his natural constitution, would have been as certain to 
have sinned as Adam; each one would have been certain 
to have brought sin into the world if Adam had not done 
so; and each one has, in his own person, contributed 
to the development of that sin which was initiated by 
Adam, and has widened the little rift made by him in 
the dam for letting loose the flood of human iniquity. 
‘By one man sin entered the world, and death’ (spiritual 
and physical) ‘by sin’; and so ‘death passed upon all 
men,’ but not directly because Adam sinned, or because 
his sin was imputed to them, but because ‘all have 
sinned’ (Rom. v. 12). 

Nevertheless, sin and its consequence (spiritual death) — 
have a constant tendency to develop and deepen, the 
moral faculties to decay, and moral degradation to ensue. 
This was also foreknown by God, but foreknown not 
only as a necessity in itself of the nature of things, but 
as a necessity in view of the ultimate redemption of 
man, who, until he has learnt the evil of sin and sepa- 
ration from God, cannot be redeemed from the power of 
sin. He must learn by experience that it is ‘an evil and 
a bitter thing’ to ‘forsake the Lord.’ 

This evil is manifested in two ways. Firstly, in the 
sufferings which are the direct consequence of separation 
from God, or of spiritual death itself; and, secondly, in 
the sufferings which result from the dominion of the law 
of the flesh, which is the consequence of spiritual death. 
The immediate consequences of separation from God 
are physical decay and death, and the sufferings which 
result therefrom. The secondary consequences are, not 
only the dominion of selfishness which is one of the 
principal causes of the sufferings of the race, but also 
that ignorance and blindness of conscience which induces 
men to choose evil for good, and has led to the estab- 
lishment of those false religions which have so largely 
contributed to the sum of human misery. 
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Man is psychical or natural, and ‘the psychical’ or 
‘carnal’ mind is enmity against God. Therefore 
‘they that are in the flesh cannot please God.’ But 
the suffering, death, and corruption, to which that flesh 
is subject, must convince all who do not shut their eyes 
to it, that all here is vanity, and utterly incapable of 
satisfying man’s thirst and capacity for happiness; and 
if any recognise both in themselves and in the animal 
creation, that the natural or psychical is doomed to 
suffering and death, they may be led to despise their lives 
in this world (to which they naturally cling), and to deny 
that psychical nature now, for the sake of the hope of 
a higher and more perfect existence hereafter. 

This effect on the minds of some is yet more emphasized 
by the misery and suffering which is seen to result from 
the psychical nature in man when uncontrolled, in the 
dominion of selfishness and in the blindness and ignor- 
ance which cause him to put ‘ evil for good and good for 
evil, light for darkness and darkness for light.’ It is 
thus that the nature and evil of sin is manifested, and 
it is thus that man may be brought to recognise that both 
his sin and suffering are due to separation from, and inde- 
pendence of God, and to the consequent dominion of that 
psychical nature, to which the things of the spirit of 
God are foolishness. 

Now those who, through affliction and the word of 
God, have had their eyes opened to recognise this, and 
who perceive that, not only all that is in the world is 
opposed to God, but that in themselves—that is, in their 
flesh—‘ dwelleth no good thing,’ are by that knowledge 
endowed with a twofold nature: the one opposed to God 
and to righteousness; the other, recognising the evil of the 
first nature, and therefore opposed to it, fights against it, 
and being continually aided by God, is eventually able to 
subdue and overcome it. 

It is this dual nature which makes man capable of 
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redemption—the one nature existing at first as a mere 
capacity, then only as a seed or germ, but capable of 
continual growth and development until it reaches the 
stature of a perfect man; the other existing from the 
first in full power, but carrying in itself the cause of its 
own overthrow in the evil and suffering it produces. 

But what is recognised by one here and there, is not 
recognised by the human race as a whole, and just as 
time and experience are necessary for the moral educa- - 
tion of the individual Christian, so a proportionate time 
and experience are necessary for the moral education of 
the whole human race. 

Moral evil or sin, whether against God or man, is not 
like physical evil a merely personal experience, the 
nature of which is quickly learnt by each individual ; 
but, relating as it does to others, and affecting the 
human race as a whole, it requires the lifetime of the 
race to develop and manifest its nature. The nature of 
sin is in consequence only dimly recognised by most 
people, and that which one person recognises as evil is 
regarded as good by another. Moral evil takes also a 
thousand forms, most of which are so covered by an 
appearance of good that the majority greedily pursue 
them. Moreover, the development is often so slow and 
eradual that the suffering which is its ultimate con- 
sequence is not felt at the time of its origin, but by after- 
generations. That suffering arises chiefly from moral 
causes, and is dependent on the affections and relations 
which bind the human race together. And as it is by 
these relations also that evil, moral and physical, is 
transmitted from generation to generation, the growing 
degradation of a race or nation is thus the manifesta- 
tion of that evil, and the evidence of spiritual death. 
Not until the lesson has been learned by all, the evil of 
sin fully recognised, and the root and cause of it seen to 
be separation from God, can its influence be destroyed. 
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Many, because they do not recognise the essential 
necessity of these things, are unable to reconcile the 
righteousness and goodness of the Creator with the fact 
that large numbers of the human race have been left in 
ignorance of the truth, and seemingly without the 
chance of salvation. But if there is no way by which 
created beings could become holy, and the creature 
could be brought into a lasting union with the Creator, 
save by a moral education, involving a gradual progress 
in the knowledge and experience of the evil of sin, and 
the suffering consequent on it, contrasted with the 
excellence of righteousness, then it was impossible for 
the lesson to be learned at once... This is not only 
directly taught by such statements as that ‘the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God,’ but it 
is also proved by the determined hostility of many to 
the truth. ‘The world cannot receive the Spirit of 
truth,’ and the moral obstacles to the acceptance of the 
truth, and the consequent, worse than uselessness, of any 
sudden revelation of it, is significantly implied by the 
words of Christ to His most faithful disciples: ‘I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now’ (John xvi. 12). 

Therefore, the education of the world had to be 
eradual, and just as the individual Christian is taught 
by many a temptation and fall, and ‘learns obedience 
by the things that he suffers,’ so there was no way by 
which the human race could be redeemed, save that of 
allowing it to manifest the evil of sin, and experience 
the suffering consequent on it; and not until then would 
it be prepared to listen to, or to accept, the truth. ‘As 
I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of 
the wicked’ (Ezek. xxxill. 11); but God is limited, not 
in Himself, but by the imperfection of the creature, 
who has to be taught by gradual experience, wanting 
which the truth will be without effect. We must, there- 
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fore, conclude that the ignorance of the heathen was a 
necessity, and that, in this respect also, the things that 
are could not have been otherwise. 

In order, therefore, to understand the methods and 
limits of redemption, and the obstacles opposed to it by 
the ignorance and blindness of man, it is necessary to 
shortly trace the development in history of his spiritual 
death, and the means used by God for his moral 
education. 

Scripture relates how the ever-deepening tendency of 
spiritual death was first manifested in Cain, who thought 
to offer to God a better sacrifice than that of Abel by 
bringing the fruits of the earth, the outcome of his toil, 
as if God could be ‘served by the work of his hands,’ 
thus ignoring his absolute dependence on his Creator, 
from whom the creature receives everything, but to 
whom he can give nothing pleasing save the humility 
and trust which is the acknowledgment of that depen- 
dence. The pride and self-dependence of Cain which 
led him to offer the sacrifice would, on its rejection, 
naturally rise up in arms and produce envy and 
hatred of his humbler brother, who, conscious of his 
fallen state, did not presume to approach his Creator 
save by hope and faith in the promised Redeemer, as 
typified in the slain lamb. The result was that the law 
of self vindicated itself in murder, and Cain, conscious 
of his deeper sin, ‘went out from the presence of the 
Lord,’ deepening still more the spiritual death or 
separation between him and God. 


This separation would naturally become more marked 
amongst Cain’s descendants as time went on. The very 
mention of the name of the God who had denounced 
the sin of their father would be avoided, and gradually 
forgotten, and the law of self, becoming more and more 
supreme, would lead to greater pride and self-assertion ; 
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and envy, ambition, covetousness, and selfishness would 
result in murder, cruelty, lust, and violence. 

Scripture gives but little information about the history 
of the world before the flood, confining itself to a record 
of the genealogy of Noah. Many have concluded from 
its silence that the numbers of the human race at this 
period were very limited, and were confined to a small 
portion of Asia. If, however, we take the recorded 
length of lfe of the antediluvians as a measure of 
their physical perfection and freedom as yet from decay 
and corruption, then, even at a most moderate estimate, 
we must conclude that their numbers may have far 
exceeded the population of the world at any subsequent 
period, and that the whole earth may have been densely 
populated.* 

The result of this, with the growing moral corruption, 
would be the strong trampling on the weak, forcing the 
latter to flee to the remotest corners of the earth, where, 
deprived of the resources of civilization, they must have 
led lives of isolation, suffering, and want; at war with 
each other, ignorant of God, and morally and physically 
degraded; while the strong, equally degraded morally, 
lived upon rapine and oppression, utterly unheeding the 
protest of the insignificant few who believed in God, and 
who at the last were limited to a single family of eight 
persons. 


* On account of objections raised by certain geologists, some have tried 
to reconcile the Bible with science by assuming that the account in 
Genesis refers only to a partial inundation confined to a portion of Asia ; 
but not only does such a conclusion do violence to the sweeping and reiterated 
statement of the universality of the flood in both Old and New Testa- 
ments, but a mass of evidence is gradually accumulating in support of its 
universality, and the facts and arguments collected by Mr. H. H. Howorth, 
in his work ‘The Mammoth and the Flood,’ to prove that both men and 
animals have been destroyed by water all over the world, appear to be 
quite unanswerable. 
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It is difficult to conceive a state of more universal 
wickedness than is implied by this latter fact; and in 
the complete destruction of the antediluvian world we 
have the first instance of God’s moral government, i.e. 
of His interference by an arbitrary act to check and put a 
stop to the overwhelming development of moral evil. 

There are those who may question the justice and 
righteousness of this act, but before doing so it would 
be well to consider the circumstances of the case. _ 

One hundred and twenty years’ grace was given to 
mankind (Gen. vi. 8), during which Noah, a preacher of 
righteousness, warned the world of the coming judg- 
ment. This warning, moreover, was addressed, not to 
irresponsible beings like the lower animals, but to man, 
who, originally created in the image of God, possessed 
the capacity for distinguishing between good and evil; 
and this capacity, in spite of forgetfulness of a God who 
might punish evil and reward good, the race has never 
lost. This perception of the nature of righteousness and 
wickedness is, as we have seen, the characteristic of 
man’s moral being, and wanting it he would be a merely 
intellectual animal, with the mind of a fallen spirit and 
the desires and appetites of an animal. 

When, then, Noah preached righteousness and _ re- 
pentance to the antediluvians, who had cast away all 
belief in and allegiance to God, he addressed himself to 
their consciences, which were forced to assent to the 
truth of what he said, however they might seek to stifle 
the conclusions with which they were brought face to 
face. Was there any other means which could have 
been used to turn them to repentance? Manifestly not. 
Coercion or physical restraint may stop wickedness, but 
it produces no moral change. On the contrary, it only 
excites rebellion. Moral methods alone can produce 
moral change in the heart of man. Truth, and the 
manifestation of true righteousness, are the only weapons 
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with which to meet error and wickedness, and if these 
fail, either because the moral perception of man has 
become darkened, or because men stifle and kill their 
consciences, then such people are beyond recovery. 
They are, as the Apostle says, ‘past feeling,’ and have 
become ‘like the beasts which perish,’ ‘as natural brute 
beasts, made to be taken and destroyed’ (2 Pet. 11. 12). 

When, therefore, men fall to this level, not only are 
they separated from the special protection and care of 
God, but becoming, as they do, a source of more hideous 
evil than is possible with the brute creation, it would be 
unrighteous for God not to interpose and put an end to 
that evil. It would seem, however, to be a principle 
of God’s moral government that such evil must be fully 
manifested before the interposition takes place. As long 
as evil is done secretly, and under the outward appear- 
ance of good, judgment is suspended, because its very 
secrecy and hypocrisy is a homage to, and an acknow- 
ledgment of the good which it simulates; but when it 
has become open and unrestrained, and men’s consciences 
are hardened, then, all moral principles being cast aside 
and despised, the judgment and justice of God in 
destroying them is vindicated. As long as there are 
ten righteous men in a city they are as salt, preserving 
it from utter corruption and consequent destruction 
(Gen. xviil. 82). Until the iniquity of the Amorites was 
full they were spared (Gen. xv. 16), and until all flesh 
had corrupted itself, and violence filled the earth, the 
earth was not destroyed. So also the words of the 
preacher, ‘Be not wicked overmuch; why shouldst thou 
die before thy time?’ (Kecl. vii. 17), indicate that the 
same general principle applies to individuals also. 
Judgment, with certain special exceptions, falls when 
mercy to the sinner is not only useless, but would be 
an injury and source of corruption to others. 

In the utter corruption of the antediluvian world we 
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have the first illustration of the immutable law embodied 
in the warning of God, that the consequence of any 
departure from Him would be gradual and increasing 
moral decay—that is, death and corruption. The 
human race, as a whole, in spite of the promised 
redemption by which God sought to restrain their in- 
creasing alienation from Him, ‘dying, had died’; and 
when that death was complete and irremediable, and 
not until then, did physical destruction fall. 

It might be said, however, that every possible means 
to recover the antediluvian world to righteousness had 
not been tried. Might not God have inflicted the 
punishment on a portion of them only, as a warning to 
the rest, and would not the latter, convinced of the folly 
of their wickedness by such a warning, have been led 
to repentance ? 

But would this have been the case? When men 
have departed from God, and moral corruption is so 
complete that conscience is stifled or killed, fear may 
indeed be induced for the moment by some terrible 
judgment; but, like Pharaoh under the successive plagues 
inflicted on Egypt, the heart is still hardened to moral 
truth and righteousness, and the person returns to the 
evil of his ways as soon as the fear is removed. 

The history of mankind after the deluge proves that 
no judgment, however great, would have checked the 
corruption of the antediluvian world. The experiment, 
in fact, was tried and failed, for the only effect of the 
terrible destruction of the antediluvians on the survivors 
and their descendants, was that the moral corruption of 
mankind was turned into another channel, and mani- 
fested itself under a new form. 

The tradition of that awful event is found in almost 
every nation under the sun. It forms generally the 
most prominent feature in their religions, and its memory 
is preserved by solemn fasts and festivals. We may 
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well conceive the terror and grief of the survivors, when 
kinsfolk and friends, and all that they loved and valued, 
were swept away, and the corpses of men, in the graphic 
account of the Babylonian cylinder, ‘ floated everywhere 
on the waters.’ The God who had foretold and carried 
out this judgment was no empty name to them to be 
lightly forgotten, but an awful Being, whose wrath must 
be feared and favour sought. Nor would these feelings 
be much less strong in their immediate descendants who 
heard from their fathers the details of that judgment, 
and saw the evidence of it all round them in the world, 
but who would, as time went on, be apt to forget the 
mercy that had spared their fathers, and had called 
forth their trust in and dependence on God. With such, 
therefore, another course would be followed. 

Sinners they still were, the law of the flesh causing 
the thoughts and imaginations of their hearts to be evil 
continually ; and conscience, which constantly accused 
them, would force them to seek some other means of 
satisfying it than that of ignoring and despising its voice. 
Hence religion of some sort, the object of which was 
the pacification of the Deity, became a necessity to them. 

At the same time, true religion, the principle of which 
was humble faith and dependence on God, was as hateful 
as ever to man; and if at first it may have had these 
characteristics, the intolerance of the human heart to 
such dependence might be expected to quickly pervert it. 
The methods by which mankind has effected this per- 
version will be considered hereafter, and may be shortly 
summed up as: (1) The perversion of the character and 
attributes of the God whose favour is sought, and whose 
anger against sin is to be appeased, by lowering His 
character until it is sufficiently in accordance with their 
own. (2) The substitution of a false righteousness for 
true righteousness, the pursuit of which nevertheless 
satisfied the conscience. (3) False methods of atone- 
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ment for sin, by which, although in reality hateful to 
God, the sinner believes His wrath to be appeased. 

The result of such perversion would be that God, 
instead of being regarded as righteous, would become to 
their minds evil like themselves; wickedness would 
become substituted for righteousness, and religion itself 
become the foundation of increased sin, and its bloody 
expiations the source of untold misery and crime. Such 
was the character of the idolatry which seems to have 
commenced at Babylon or Babel, and which gradually 
imposed its yoke on every nation of the earth (Jer. li. 7), 
giving its sanction to every crime, and encouraging men 
in the sin which separated them from God, while keeping 
their conscience satisfied by obedience to its require- 
ments, and blinding their minds to their true state. 

But God again interposed, and, while the evil of the 
surrounding nations was being manifested more and 
more, He separated a people from among them, and by 
special laws, special manifestations of His power, special 
judgments on sin, and special mercies, sought to retain 
their allegiance. 

Surrounded as the Israelites were by _ idolatrous 
nations, and witnessing the evil amongst them, sin and 
righteousness and the fruits of each were manifested to 
them in strong contrast. Surely, if these means failed 
to recover men to God, nothing more could be done; 
and yet failure was again the result with the majority 
of the nation, on whom the surrounding evil and 
idolatry, in spite of mercy and punishment, promises 
and warnings, exercised an overpowering fascination. 
Their history was, in short, one long succession of 
renewed departure from, and rebellion against God, until 
they finally filled up the measure of their iniquity by the 
crucifixion of Christ. 

Yet something had been done. A few here and there 
learned the lesson that God was teaching mankind— 
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viz., the depth and reality of man’s spiritual death, the 
recognition of which is the first step towards the re- 
covery of the human soul. But these individuals were 
of necessity few, and often unknown to cach other, like 
the seven thousand men unknown to Klijah who had 
not bowed the knee to Baal. 

The precepts and warnings by which God sought to 
_ turn the Israelites from iniquity were forcible just in 
proportion as they witnessed in the nations around 
them, the evil of that miquity to which those warnings 
constantly alluded, and which thus emphasized their 
force ; and without the manifestation of evil thus afforded, 
most of that moral teaching would have seemed arbitrary 
and unmeaning, as indeed it is with many at the present 
day, who, not having the evil effects of certain sins, such 
as idolatry, manifested before their eyes, can see no 
harm in them. If, then, that teaching, forcible as it 
was, produced its full effect on so comparatively few of 
the Israelites themselves, even that effect would have 
been wanting without the manifestation of the evil and 
sin which that teaching denounced, both as witnessed in 
the surrounding nations and in the Israehtes them- 
selves. 
- We may therefore conclude that whatever was possible 
in the nature of things, by means of warning, exhorta- 
tion, and example, God has done for the redemption of 
the human race, but that the inefficacy of these means 
of themselves, although a necessary step in the moral 
education of the race, is sufficiently shown by the fewness 
of those amongst the Israelitish nation who profited by 
them; and yet that those few were probably a far 
larger proportion of the nation than the righteous 
amongst the antediluvian nations; and that, in like 
manner as the education of the world has proceeded, 
the proportion of those who, taught by the evil in the 
world, have learned to value righteousness and their 
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own need of it, has steadily increased, so that when we 
know all, and can follow every detail of God’s dealings 
with the human race, we shall doubtless be forced to 
confess that He hath done all things well, and that 
everything has been done that was possible to perfect 
love and to infinite wisdom. 


If, then, there are many who find it difficult to account 
for the fact that God has left the majority of mankind in 
darkness, and revealed Himself only to a few, as was the 
case during the Jewish dispensation ; if the question is 
asked, Are the heathen to be judged for not believing in 
wu God of whom they have never heard? we may reply, 
that if the history of the highly-favoured Israelites proves 
that, in spite of every moral argument springing from 
the manifested evil of sin, from punishment and mercy, 
warning, promise, and exhortation, the majority will still 
reject and despise the counsel of God ; and if the ultimate 
fate and punishment of those who have thus known and © 
rejected the truth is justly, and of necessity, far worse 
than if they had never heard it, then there arises another 
question, Was it well, for the sake of the greater happi- 
ness of the few, that God, who sees the end from the 
beginning, should condemn the vast majority of such a 
nation to so much greater a punishment? Would 
it not be better instead to have left all to undergo the 
milder fate of the heathen ? 

If, however, for the ultimate redemption of the human 
race, it was necessary that those special means should 
be used and their effect manifested, then we may con- 
ceive that to limit it to a comparatively small number 
like the Jewish nation might be an act of mercy; and . 
if, as has been pointed out, the efficacy of that teaching 
depended on its being limited to the few, while the evil and 
misery of sin was at the same time being manifested by 
the untaught Gentile nations, then that limitation was 
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not merely an act of mercy, but a matter of necessity, - 
and we are brought to the conclusion that the human 
race must either have been left to perish in its own cor- 
ruption, or that the means used must have been adopted, 
and that they were the only means open to the infinite 
wisdom and mercy of God. 

But, besides this, are we to conclude that all these 
heathen who never heard the truth have perished? The 
words of the Apostle imply that this is not the case, for 
he speaks of those who, ‘having not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law’ (Rom. ii. 14), in 
obedience to the law of their moral being, 7.e., con- 
science; and Christ speaks of many whose surprise at 
their own salvation plainly proves that they had never 
heard of Him or His precepts, who yet, in obedience to 
that law, had obeyed the dictates of mercy, and were 
counted worthy of eternal life (Matt. xxv.). If, then, it 
is a necessity, from the nature of the case, that few only 
can be saved out of a favoured nation lke Israel, may 
not the few who will be saved from among the heathen 
bear a like proportion to the remainder? The afflictions, 
and other influences, which soften and change the heart 
of man, may have a similar effect on many of the heathen, 
and produce in them that lower form of righteousness 
which yet obtains salvation. And although these may 
be unfitted for the higher glory attainable by the Jew or 
the Christian, yet, as implied by Scripture, the alter- 
native for the remainder is a milder fate. 

We stand, in fact, in the presence of a state of things 
which could not have been otherwise. Moral evil is an 
essential necessity of the creation of beings with a 
capacity for becoming righteous, and the development 
of that evil is equally a necessity; and if God had not 
interfered it must have resulted in the gradual degrada- 
tion, moral and physical, of the whole human race, until 
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it was complete, and man, with his greater capacities 
for evil and suffering, had fallen into a state of misery 
far greater than that of the lower animals.* But God 
has interfered, and if the mode of that interference is 
the only mode possible, and its limits an essential neces- 
sity for the ultimate redemption of the race, it is not 
for those who have the means of escape from that evil 
offered to them, to charge God with injustice or harsh- 
ness for not doing that which was impossible, or, rather 
which would have defeated the object which He had in 
view. 

That the moral education of the human race has been 
gradual is evident from Scripture. Israel was like a 
lump of leaven amongst the nations, drawing one here 
and there to a truer knowledge of God, and familiarizing 
all, more or less, with the name and attributes of 
Jehovah and the character of true righteousness; and 
what Israel was after the deluge, the few godly who 
walked with God were to the antediluvian world. 
But the leavening effect of the former was vastly wider 
and greater than that of the latter. The moral educa- 
tion of the world had greatly progressed ere the coming 
of Christ; good and evil had been more strongly mani- 
fested, and righteousness and sin brought into bolder 
relief; the conscience of mankind had been roused, and 
their moral perception awakened to protest against the 
misery caused by the development of evil, and to long for 
relief, and the very scattering of Israel among the heathen 
contributed to this result, so that this leavening effect 
was felt by all the more civilized nations of antiquity. 

When this had come to pass, then, in the fulness of 
time, Christ, by whom mankind was eventually to be 
wholly and completely redeemed from sin, came into 
the world to reveal God and bear witness to the truth. 


* This has been well illustrated by { the author of ‘ Unity of Nature,’ in 
his chapters on ‘ Degradation’ and ‘ The Corruptions of Religion.’ 
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What has been the result? Has the object been 
attained ? Something has been effected, no doubt; but 
how little compared with the mass of evil characterizing 
the peoples of Christendom, who have seemingly been 
brought within the influence of Christianity! If those 
nations are to be regarded as an illustration of the 
effects of redemption, then it would indeed seem as if 
Christ had died in vain! But the question has to be 
regarded from a very different point of view. 

If the manifestation, and consequent bape of 
the evil of sin, and the power it exercises on the human 
heart, is a necessity for the redemption of the human 
race, and if, by reason of blindness of conscience and the 
tendency to use every means to silence it, this is, of all 
things, the most difficult to convince men of, then we 
can perceive, in the first place, that the death of Christ 
at the hands of a hostile world may, apart from other 
consequences arising from it, be a very important factor 
in the moral education of man. The corruption of the 
world before the flood was the first great lesson, and 
the cruel and debasing idolatry which had gradually 
developed since that event, and which held the nations 
in bondage at the time of Christ, and against which the 
conscience of many protested, was a further manifesta- 
tion of the reality of man’s spiritual death and his need 
of redemption, and prepared the minds of many to 
welcome the Redeemer. But how far more forcibly was 
this spiritual death manifested in the crucifixion, by the 
professed people of God, of the only perfect expression of 
righteousness and truth the world has ever seen! 

The Apostle asserts: ‘There is none righteous; no, 
not one. There is none that understandeth; there is 
none that seeketh after God. They are all gone out of 
the way; they are together become unprofitable. There 
is none that doeth good, no, not one’ (Rom. i. 10-12). 
Did not the crucifixion of Christ by a nation who not 
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only had the greatest spiritual knowledge and advan- 
tages, but numbered in its ranks many righteous men, 
prove the truth of this statement, and the depth and 
reality of man’s spiritual death? And if this is the 
great lesson which man has to learn or perish, then, so 
far at least, Christ has not died in vain. 

But such an inference is by no means evident to all. 
The particular malignity of the Jewish nation does not 
convince the world generally of sin and alienation from 
God. If, then, it is necessary that all should be con- 
vinced of that alienation, and realize to the full the 
evil resulting from it, before they can recognise their 
need of redemption or give heed to its conditions, then 
the world generally, and not merely the Jewish nation 
in particular, must manifest to the full the reality of its 
spiritual death, and suffer to the full the evil consequent 
on it; and not until this is the case can the human race 
be redeemed from sin. 

This may explain why the results of Christ’s redemp- 
tion seem as yet to be so insignificant, and why the evil 
manifested by the nations of Christendom during the 
present dispensation has been so great, and seems in 
these last days to be even increasing. The blindness 
and hostility to the truth which is the characteristic of 
man’s spiritual death must neutralize the effects of that 
truth on those who are under the power of that death, 
and on such, therefore, Christ’s redemption must be 
without effect. Instead, therefore, of concluding from 
the evil in the present world that Christ’s death has been 
in vain, is it not more probable that the world generally 
is blind to the truth, and that it will not receive it until 
the evil, consequent on its blindness and hostility, has 
been fully manifested? And if this is an absolutely 
necessary and unavoidable consequence of the spiritual — 
death of the human race, it is also a necessary element 
in the ultimate redemption of the world. 

Prophecy seems to indicate that the full evil of the 
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world, and its hatred of the truth and of God, has yet to 
receive its complete and final manifestation at the end of 
this dispensation, when ‘the kings of the earth and of 
the whole world’ are to be gathered together in open 
rebellion to God ‘ to the battle of the great day of God 
Almighty’ (Rev. xvi. 14). If so, then it may be con- 
ceived that the effect of that manifestation will be pro- 
portionately great when, at the second coming of Christ 
in the clouds of heaven, the veil is torn from men’s eyes, 
and the evil of their sin is seen in all its lurid significance. 

But that the world has been, and still is, thus evil 
and opposed to God, is just what very few will now 
admit. The professing Christian will often speak of the 
wickedness of an abstraction which he calls ‘ the world,’ 
but which, for the most part, is made up of his fellow- 
Christians! He will admit the application of the 
Apostle’s charge that ‘ there is none that understandeth,’ 
etc., to the Jew and pagan; but that he himself and his 
co-religionists may perchance be included in the same 
category, he will indignantly deny. And yet, if the 
constant warnings of Christ and the Apostles concerning 
the antagonism of the world to the truth and its followers 
are not empty words, we have reason to conclude that 
the world’s enmity to the truth may still be the same as 
when it crucified ‘ The Word’ made flesh. 

For the whole import of these warnings is that the 
truth, although revealed, would yet be rejected by the 
world generally. | 


CHAPTER III. 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTH. 


‘Tose eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, 
think ye they were sinners above all them that dwell in 
Jerusalem? I tell you nay, but except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish’ (Luke xiii. 4, 5). Few, perhaps, 
consider the full import of these words spoken by Christ. 
Among those whom He addressed there were many who 
were religious and earnest, who appeared ‘righteous 
indeed unto men,’ who, as ‘ touching the righteousness 
of the law,’ were ‘ blameless,’ who professed the deepest 
reverence for the Scriptures, and who had a ‘ zeal for 
God, though not according to knowledge’; yet all these 
seemingly righteous men would as certainly perish as 
the publican and sinner unless they repented; and the 
warning may equally apply to many now who, like them, 
think they ‘ need no repentance.’ 

‘Repentance ’—metanoia—is change of mind; and the 
repentance spoken of by Christ was no mere abstention 
from outward sin, and the performance of outward acts 
of righteousness, but a complete change of mind and 
affections, a repentance, indeed, on the part of the more 
zealous and religious, of the very righteousness in which 
they had been trusting, as in the case of the Apostle 
Paul, who, after his conversion, regarded his previous 
righteousness as worthless. | 

‘He that loveth his life,’ said Christ, ‘ shall lose it, 
but he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it 
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unto life eternal’ (John xii. 25). Who among professing 
Christians of the present day has ever for a moment 
considered this condition of eternal life? ‘ Whosoever 
he be that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be 
My disciple’ (Luke xiv. 33). Who for a moment admits 
that none can be a Christian indeed, who is not ready, 
when called upon, to fulfil this condition? ‘ Blessed are 
ye that weep now, for ye shall laugh.’ ‘ Woe unto you 
that laugh now, for ye shall weep’ (Luke vi. 21, 25). 
‘Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and when 
they shall separate you from their company.’ ‘Woe unto 
you when all men shall speak well of you’ (Luke vi. 
22, 26). 

These, and many similar statements, present to the 
mind conditions of salvation so far removed from the 
generally accepted principles of Christianity, that it is 
hot too much to say that they are seldom, if ever, 
thought of, or referred to. 

Will it be pretended, many might ask, that those who 
truly believe in the forgiveness of sins through the 
atonement of Christ, attend the ordinances of religion, 
and lead moral and respectable lives, cannot be saved 
unless they hate their lives in this world, and, as in the 
early days of Christianity, must expect to be, as far as 
this world is concerned, ‘of all men most miserable’? 
Nevertheless, it is folly for those who profess to believe 
in Christ to reject or ignore any of His words, and it. is 
necessary to consider As reason for these warnings and 
statements. 

Man, as we have seen, is by mare ‘ psychical,’ or 

‘natural.’ His affections and interests are confined to 
this world, and he can take no interest in anything 
which does not appeal to his natural desires and affec- 
tions. Spiritual things are, in consequence, not only 
foolishness, but distasteful to him ; they are so opposed 
to. the whole bent of his mind and inclination that con- 
versation about them is oppressive, and a sense of relief 
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is felt when the topic is changed. For although, like 
the Jew, he may be religious, and do many acts of 
righteousness, yet the religion and righteousness of the 
natural man can only be outward, while the heart is 
still unchanged. The motive of the religion of multi- 
tudes is simply to quiet conscience, and their religion is 
merely a sort of premium paid to ensure their future 
safety, in order that they may enjoy the interests of this 
present life without misgiving. Instead of causing them 
to set their affections on things above, it is the very 
means by which they put the thought of the things 
which are ‘ unseen’ out of their minds; a future life is 
the last thing to which they look forward, and the Word 
of God the last book they care to read. 

But if he is unchanged, the natural man must perish ; 
and he will perish, not because of the magnitude of the 
sins he may have committed, but because he is ‘ alienated 
from the life of God ’—because he is still ‘natural, not 
having the spirit.’ ‘Man that is in honour and under- 
standeth not is like the beasts that perish’ (Ps. lxix. 20). 
Before the natural man can become spiritual, a change 
must pass over him which is not a change of degree, but 
of kind—a change of ‘ kingdom,’ like the change which 
takes place in the subjects of the mineral kingdom when 
they pass into the vegetable kingdom, or when the 
subjects of the vegetable kingdom pass into the animal 
kingdom. In each change there is a complete death to 
all that is characteristic of the lower kingdom. So it is 
in the change from the natural to the spiritual. Man 
must die to the desires and affections of the flesh, to all 
the hopes, interests, and ambitions of this world, before 
he can be fitted for ‘ the life of the ages.’ 

Hence the Apostle says: ‘ She that liveth in pleasure 
is dead while she liveth’ (1 Tim. v. 6). ‘They who 
mind,’ or care for, ‘earthly things are enemies of the 
Cross of Christ, whose end is destruction’ (Phil. iii. 19) ; 
and this, of necessity, is the characteristic of the natural 
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man. ‘They that are after the flesh do mind the things 
of the flesh,’ and ‘they that are in the flesh cannot 
please God’ (Rom. viii. 5, 8). One may care for social 
success, another for riches or worldly honours, another 
for religious superiority, while natural affection, and 
interests lawful in themselves, may absorb others to the 
exclusion of God and spiritual things. They are not 
‘spiritually minded,’ and ‘to be carnally minded is 
death’ (Rom. viii. 6). 

Therefore the Apostle John writes: ‘ Love not the 
world, neither the things which are in the world. If 
any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him. For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of 
the Father, but is of the world’ (1 John iii. 15, 16). 
‘No man,’ says Christ, ‘can serve two masters, for 
either he will hate the one and love the other, or else he 
will hold to the one and despise the other; ye cannot 
serve God and mammon’ (Matt. vi. 24). ‘It is easier,’ 
He said, ‘for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 
For any worldly interest which absorbs the mind and 
affections makes it impossible for the person to set his 
affections on things above. It is to be carnally-minded, 
which is death ; and therefore it is said, ‘ They that are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the affections and 
lusts’ (Gal. v. 24). 

Nor is this all. ‘In the world,’ said Christ to His 
disciples, ‘ ye shall have tribulation.’ ‘If ye were of the 
world, the world would love its own, but because ye are 
not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you’ (John xvi. 33; 
xv. 19). Throughout the New Testament this hostility 
of the world to the Christian is continually insisted on 
as the certain and necessary consequence of true faith in 
Christ. To be ‘the friend of the world’ is to be ‘ the 
enemy of God’; and contrariwise, to be ‘not of the 
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world,’ to be indifferent to its pleasures, its interests, 
and the influence of its authority and opinion, but more 
especially to refuse to bow to its religious errors, is to 
call forth its hostility. ‘Marvel not, my brethren,’ writes 
the Apostle, ‘if the world hate you’ (1 John iii.13). ‘Ye 
shall be hated of all men for My name’s sake’ (Matt. 
x. 22); ‘yea, all,’ says St. Paul, ‘who will live godly 
in Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution’ (2 Tim. iu. 12). 
There is thus no escape for the true followers of Christ. 
The change from the natural to the spiritual is a change 
of kingdom, and in that change not only are the charac- 
teristics of the lower kingdom lost or destroyed, but the 
environment of the lower kingdom is utterly opposed to 
the subjects of the higher kingdom, and the conditions 
which favour the life of the plant are not more hostile to 
the animal, than is the world to the real Christian. 
‘Because ye are not of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you.’ 

Therefore Christ said : ‘ Whosoever he be of you that 
- forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be My disciple’ 
(Luke xiv. 26). ‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth 
- forth much fruit. He that loveth his life shall lose it, 
but he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it 
unto life eternal’ (John xii. 24, 25). For it is perfectly 
manifest that unless a man is thus dead to present 
interests and hopes, it would be impossible for him to 
set his affections on things above, to be spiritually- 
minded, and to live by faith, ‘looking at the things 
which are not seen.’ 

Therefore the Apostle says that Christ ‘died unto 
sin’; and that only those who are ‘ planted in the like- 
ness of His death’ will be ‘raised in the likeness of 
His resurrection’ (Rom. vi. 5) ‘This is a faithful 
saying,’ he writes: ‘If we be dead with Him, we shall 
also live with Him; if we suffer, we shall also reign with. 
Him; if we deny Him, He will also deny us’ (2 Tim. ii. 

12 
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11, 12); and therefore that, ‘if any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of His’ (Rom. viii. 9). 

Yet great as is the change of mind necessary, it is 
effected on all those who are truly Christ’s. ‘ God 
forbid,’ says the Apostle, ‘that I should glory save in 
the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom the world 
is crucified unto me and I unto the world’ (Gal. vi. 14). 
‘T am crucified with Christ,’ he says in another place; 
the great change had taken place in him, and the world 
and the things of the world had ceased to influence him. 
‘This is the victory,’ says John, ‘ which overcometh 
the world, even our faith’ (1 John v. 4). Such persons 
are of necessity ‘strangers and pilgrims’ in the world, 
with their affections set on things above, looking for and 
loving the second appearing of Christ; for this event, 
instead of being, as it is to most, one which is shrunk 
from and dreaded, must be to them, as it was to the 
Apostle, ‘a blessed hope.’ The change required has 
taken place in them; they have ‘passed from death unto 
life,’ from the natural to the spiritual kingdom, and, 
like their Master, are no longer ‘of the world.’ 

Now, it is clear, from this brief notice of the charac- 
teristics of ‘Repentance unto life,’ that it is entirely 
wanting in the majority of professing Christians. There 
is nothing in their faith which can produce it; and the 
warnings and exhortations of Christ with regard to it, 
if not formally rejected, are wholly ignored as being 
without meaning or application to them. But although 
it is a change which none can effect in themselves, it is 
folly to reject the solemn warnings of Him who insisted 
on its necessity, and said that without it all must 
perish. 

How, then, is the change to be effected? How is 
‘repentance unto life’ to be obtained ? 

* * * * * 

‘ He that believeth on Me,’ said Christ, ‘ hath everlast- 

ing life.’ But what, let it be asked, is Christ to the 
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majority of men? Is He not confessedly a mere name; 
a mere formula with which they suppose it necessary to 
end their prayers; a mere figure in their creed; the 
victim who has satisfied the wrath or justice of God? At 
the most a being whom it is their duty to adore and obey, 
but who has no more reality, or personal relation to them 
individually, than the sacrificed victim had to the Israelite, 
or than Quintus Curtius, who sacrificed his life for Rome, 
had to later generations of Romans. They believe in 
Him indeed as a historical personage, but their belief in 
Him as the Christ, the Son of God, is entirely dependent 
on the opinion and authority of the world, and they 
believe as they do, simply because everyone else believes 
in the same way. The consequence of thisis that Christ 
is without distinct reality and direct influence on their 
minds, and His words therefore have no weight with 
them when they are opposed to their religious prejudices, 
or to the opinions of the world, or to the belief of those 
in whom they trust. They may read, or hear them, but 
they are like voices heard in a dream, which, when 
they awake, seem to them but vague unrealities, and 
are drowned and forgotten amidst the voices of the 
world. 

It would be very different did a man stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, and hear those warnings and 
exhortations which now make so little impression upon 
him pronounced by Christ Himself. Instead of forgetting 
or despising them, or eagerly accepting any explanation 
which turned aside their force and application, it is 
certain that he would listen to them with trembling anxiety, 
fearful lest by any chance he should lose a word, or fail 
to understand their full import and meaning, while ever 
afterwards they would remain a living influence in his 
life. So it now is with those who truly believe in Christ. 
‘Faith,’ says the Apostle, ‘is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.’ It is that which 
gives power and reality to spiritual things, and hence the 
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distinguishing characteristic of the true believer is said 
to be that he hears and keeps the words of Christ in his 
heart. 

Now, it is most important to remember this distinction 
between the effects of true and spurious faith. Christ 
said of Himself, ‘To this end was I born, and for this 
purpose came I into the world, that I might bear witness 
unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth 
My vowe’ (John xvi. 37). To despise or ignore His 
words, therefore, is the evidence of unbelief in Him 
personally. Moreover, ‘we must all,’ says the Apostle, 
‘stand before the judgment-seat of Christ,’ and Christ 
Himself asserts that the fate of each will then turn, not 
upon whether they have done, or not done, works of 
righteousness, but upon their acceptance or rejection of 
His words. ‘ He that heareth My words,’ said Christ, ‘and 
believeth not, [judge him not. He that rejecteth Me, 
and receiveth not My words, hath one that judgeth him. 
The words which I have spoken, the same shall judge him 
at the last day’ (John xii. 48). 

It was this belief in His words which Christ regarded 
as the distinctive characteristic of His true followers. 
‘Every one that is of the truth heareth My voice’ (John 
xvili. 87). ‘If a man love Me he will keep My words’ 
(John xiv. 28). ‘My sheep hear My voice,’ and instead 
of listening to teaching which made His words of none 
effect, He said of them, that ‘a stranger will they not 
follow, but will flee from him, for they know not the 
voice of strangers’ (John x. 5 and 27); while to the 
Jews He said: ‘He that is of God heareth God’s words : 
ye, therefore, hear them not because ye are not of God’ 
(John viii. 47). Similarly, the Apostle Peter describes 
those to whom Christ would be ‘a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of offence,’ as those ‘who stumble at the 
word’; for, as predicted, the doctrine of Christ, which 
the Apostle summed up as the doctrine of ‘ the Cross,’ 
would be foolishness to the natural man, and the cause 
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of an offence which was not to cease (1 Cor. i. 18; ii. 14 ; 
Gal. v. 11). 

It is thus clear that a professed belief in Christ, which 
does not involve belief in His words, will avail no one. 
But, on the other hand, just as those who reject His words 
will be condemned by the words they reject, so belief 
in His words is eternal life. ‘He that heareth My 
words and believeth in Him that sent Me, hath eternal 
life, and shall not come into condemnation, but is passed 
from death unto life’ (John v. 24). ‘Ifa man keep My 
saying, he shall never see death’ (John viii. 51). If a 
man keep My words, My Father will love him, and We will 
come unto him and make Our abode with him (John 
xiv. 23). ‘Behold,’ says Christ, ‘I stand at the door and 
knock ; if any man hear My voice and open the door, I 
will come in to him, and I[ will sup with him, and he 
with Me’ (Rev. 111. 20). 

Why is it, let it be asked, that Christ attaches such 
importance to His words ? 

In order to believe in Christ it is necessary to recognise 
Him. For men may believe in a false Christ. There- 
fore Christ said: ‘ This is the will of Him that sent Me, 
that every one that seeth the Son and believeth in Him 
may have everlasting life’ (John vi. 40). We cannot 
indeed know Christ now after the flesh, but we may 
recognise Him spiritually. For just as the mind and 
spirit of a person are revealed by his words and opinions, 
so we may most truly recognise Christ now by His words 
and teaching. 

Moreover, to know and believe in Christ is also to 
know and believe in the Father. ‘He that believeth 
on Me, believeth not on Me, but on Him that sent Me, 
and he that seeth Me, seeth Him that sent Me’ (John 
xii. 44, 45). Belief in Christ’s words is therefore the 
belief in, and the knowledge of, both Father and Son; 
and Christ said: ‘This is eternal life, that they should 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
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Thou has sent’ (John xvii. 3). Thus it will be seen that 
the knowledge and belief of the truth, to bear witness 
to which Christ came into the world, is eternal life. 

Christ’s words and teaching being the expression of 
the mind and will of the Father, He is constantly spoken 
of as ‘The Word.’ ‘ His name is called The Word of 
God’ (Rev. xx. 13). Hence the Gospel is spoken of as 
‘ali the words of this life’ (Acts v. 20); the Apostle John 
speaks of Christ as ‘ The Word of Life’ (1 Johni. 1); 
and Peter recognises Him in the same way when he says, 
‘Thou hast the words of eternal life’ (John vi. 68). 

Moreover, it would appear that all revelations of God 
to man have been made through the Second Person of 
the Trinity. Such revelations, whether by person, or 
by visible manifestation, or by voice or vision, are 
therefore spoken of as ‘The Word of the Lord,’* and 
therefore Christ identifies Himself with the ‘ Jehovah,’ 
the ‘I am’ who spoke out of the burning bush to Moses. 
‘Before Abraham was I am’ (John viii. 58). So, also, it 
was Christ who spoke by the prophet Isaiah: ‘ Look unto 
Me and be ye saved all the ends of the earth, for I am 
God, and there is none else. I have sworn by Myself, 
the word is gone out of My mouth in righteousness, and 
shall not return, that unto Me every knee shall bow, 
every tongue shall swear’ (Isa. xlv. 22, 23); for these 
words are, by the Apostle Paul, applied to Christ (Rom. 
xiv. 10,11; Phil. 11. 10,11). Therefore Christ said to 
the Jews, ‘ Search the Scriptures ’—i.¢., the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures—‘ for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life’ (John v. 89); and similarly St. Paul writes to 
Timothy: ‘From a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation’ (1 Tim. i. 15). 

Eternal life being, then, dependent on a. knowledge 
and belief of the truth, it is necessary to come to Christ 
as to Him who came into the world to-bear witness to 

* Sce especially 1 Sam. iii, 1, 21. 
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the truth, which He did, not only by His direct teaching, 
but also by His continual reference to, and explanation 
of, the force and bearing of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
which were equally His Word, and the expression of the 
mind and spirit of God; while the writings of the 
Apostles, who were especially commissioned by Him to 
preach the truth to the world, were also a part of that 
Word which is able to make men ‘ wise unto salvation.’ 

Therefore the Apostle says, ‘Say not in thine heart, 
Who shall ascend into heaven—.e., bring down Christ 
from above—or Who shall descend into the deep—z.e., 
bring up Christ again from the dead. But what saith it? 
The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy 
heart, that is, the word of faith which we preach’ (Rom: 
x. 6, 7, 8). The personal presence of Christ in the flesh 
would be of no use to any; for He can hear those who 
call upon Him, and speak to them in His Word, and 
euide them into all truth through that Word and by His 
Spirit, as well now as He did to His first disciples. 
Therefore all must come to Him as ‘ The Word of God.’ 

Hence Christ said of her who sat at His feet and 
listened to His words, ‘ Mary hath chosen that good part 
which shall not be taken away from her’ (Luke x. 42). 
‘My mother and My brethren,’ He said on another 
occasion, ‘are they that hear the word of God and do it.’ 
For the words of Christ received into the heart is the 
spirit of Christ dwelling in the believer, uniting him to 
Christ by a bond, compared to which natural relations 
are insignificant (John xiv. 23). 

For spiritual life, from its first beginning, is dependent 
on the knowledge of the truth, which is by the Word of 
God. Therefore the Apostle says the Christian is ‘ born 
again by the word of God, which liveth and abideth for 
ever’ (1 Peter i. 23). ‘Of His own will,’ says James, 
‘begat He us by the word of truth’ (James 1.18). The 
life grows by the same word. ‘Desire ye the sincere 
milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby’ (1 Peter 
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li. 2). It cleanses from sin: ‘Ye have purified your 
souls in obeying the truth’ (1 Peter 1. 22). ‘ Now yeare 
clean,’ said Christ to His disciples, ‘through the word 
which I have spoken unto you’ (John xv. 8). ‘ Sanctify 
them through Thy truth: Thy word is truth’ (John xvii. 
17). ‘If ye continue in My word, then are ye My 
disciples indeed ; and ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you jree. Whosoever committeth sin 
is the servant of sin. If the Son, therefore, shall make 
you free, ye shall be free wdeed’ (John viii. 34, 36). 
Hence the Christian is said to be ‘chosen unto salvation 
through belief of the truth’ (2 Thess. ii. 18). 

The Word is thus the beginning, or seed, of life; the 
means of its growth, and the instrument of its perfecting; 
the cause both of regeneration and sanctification. As it 
is written, ‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ 
Therefore Christ, as ‘the Word of God,’ declares of 
himself, ‘I am the bread of life’; for just as bread is the 
food of the natural life, so is the Word of God the food of 
the spiritual life. 

Just, also, as ‘bread’ is the metaphor used for the 
Word, as the food of spiritual life, so is ‘ water’ used as 
the metaphor for the same Word, as the refreshment of 
the spirit. ‘He that believeth in Me,’ said Christ, 
‘shall never thirst’ (John vi. 35); for the thirst for 
those earthly interests and pleasures which absorb other 
men, and the loss of which often fills them with despair, 
is quenched in the true Christian, whose eyes have been 
opened to perceive their vanity through belief of the 
truth, and whose affections are therefore set on things 
above. ‘Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him, shall never thirst; but the water that I shall 
give him shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life’ (John iv. 14). Similarly He says 
of those who should believe in Him, that ‘ out of their 
bellies shall flow rivers of living water.’ This, it is said, 
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‘He spake of the Spirit which those who believed in Him 
should receive’ (John vii. 88, 39). For the powers 
received through the Spirit were given them to enable 
them to teach others that truth, the knowledge of which 
was life eternal (1 Cor. xii. 7, 11, 28; Eph. iv. 11, 12). 
Moreover, because the knowledge of the truth is open to 
all to whom the Word of God comes, and who care to 
seek it, therefore it is written, ‘ Whosoever will, let him 
take of the water of life freely ’ (Rev. xxii. 17). 

The metaphor of water is also used for ‘ the Word’ in 
other places. Thus, just as Christ’s words are a well of 
life, so also it is said ‘ the mouth of a righteous man is 
a well of life’ (Prov. x. 11); and again, ‘The words of 
a man’s mouth are as deep waters, and the well-spring 
of wisdom as a flowing brook’ (Prov. xviii. 4); that is to 
say, the words of wisdom are like rivers of water which 
bring life and fruitfulnéss wherever they pass. Because, 
also, belief of the truth purifies the soul (1 Pet. i. 22; 
Acts xv. 9), therefore the metaphor of water is used to 
express the cleansing effect of the Word. Thus Christ 
washed His disciples’ feet as a symbol of this effect, and 
_ said, ‘ Now are ye clean through the word which I have 
spoken unto you’ (John xii. 4,10; xv. 3). Similarly, 
the Apostle Paul speaks of Christians being sanctified 
and cleansed ‘ with the washing of water by the word’ 
(Eph. v. 26). The prophet Ezekiel also likens the effect 
of the Gospel, or the ‘ new covenant,’ to water. ‘Then 
I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean: from all your filthiness and from all your idols I 
will cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, and 
a new spirit will I put within you’ (Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 27; 
Jere xxxt. 51,34; Heb: vi. 8, 11). 

The words of Christ being thus the cause of life, 
Christ likens Himself to a vine, and true Christians to 
its branches, receiving their life from Him as the branch 
receives its life from the vine. ‘ Abide in Me,’ He says, 
‘and I in you’ (John xv. 4). The relation is twofold. 
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Not only has the Christian to depend on Christ personally 
for all help, guidance, consolation and life, but Christ’s 
words being the very expression of his mind and spirit, 
they are Christ Himself spiritually abiding, or living in 
those who receive them. Therefore Christ defines this 
twofold relation as ‘abiding in Him,’ and His words 
‘abiding’ in the believer (ver. 7). Hence, when Jude 
asked Him how He would manifest Himself to them 
and not to.the world, He replied: ‘If a man love Me, he 
will keep My words, and My Father will love him, and 
We will come unto him and make Our abode with him’ 
(John xiv. 28). ‘I live,’ says the Apostle Paul; ‘ yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me’ (Gal. i. 20), i.e., his 
belief in Christ’s words was Christ living in him. Thus 
life comes from Christ, and flows to the believer through 
His words, as the sap flows from the vine and gives life to 
the branch; and this life is the Spirit of Christ, and 
therefore conformity to the image of Christ, who is the 
express image of God. It is union and reconciliation 
with God, instead of alienation and enmity. 

The characteristic of spiritual death is, as already 
pointed out, spiritual blindness. The natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him; and the Apostle, speaking of all 
men by nature, both Jews and Gentiles, says that they 
‘are all under sin.’ ‘There is none that wnderstandeth, 
there is none that seeketh after God; they are all gone 
out of the way. There is none that doeth good—no, not 
one’ (Rom. ili. 9,11, 12). Therefore, speaking of the un- 
believing Gentiles, he describes them as ‘ Having their 
understanding darkened, being alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in them, through 
the blindness of their hearts’ (Kph. iv. 18). Hence the 
Gospel of Christ is said to be ‘To give light to them that 
sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our 
feet into the way of peace’ (Luke v. 79). ‘To open 
their eyes, to turn them from darkness to light, from the 
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power of Satan unto God’ (Acts xxvi. 18). Therefore 
Christ says of Himself: ‘I am come a. light into the 
world, that whosoever believeth in Me should not abide 
in darkness’ (John xi. 46). ‘He that followeth Me shall 
- not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life’ 
(John viii. 12). In short, spiritual darkness, that is, igno- 
rance or unbelief of the truth is spiritual death; and the 
knowledge of the truth, or spiritual light, is spiritual life. 
* * ae * ke 

If, then, it is asked What is the cause of Repentance 
unto life? what is that which changes the heart and 
affections, destroys the power of worldly things, and 
conforms man to the image of Christ, and reconciles him 
to God?—the reply is this: It is the knowledge of that 
spiritual truth which Christ came into the world to bear 
witness to. If men who have been pursuing phantoms, 
thinking them to be realities ; labouring for that which 
they think is food, but is only ashes; drinking waters 
which can never assuage their thirst; following the 
guidance of those who are themselves blind; walking in 
ways which seem to be right, but which lead unto death; 
then, no sooner are their eyes opened, than they flee 
from and hate the things to which before they had 
devoted all their energies. So the knowledge of the 
truth opens the eyes, changes the mind and affections, 
and makes all things new. ‘ The doctrine of the Lord 
is perfect, converting the soul; the testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple; the statutes of 
the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart; the judgments 
of the Lord are true and righteous altogether—mote to 
be desired are they than gold, yea, rather than fine 
gold’ (Psalm xix. 7, 8,10). ‘ Wisdom is the principal 
thing; therefore get wisdom, and, with all thy getting, 
get understanding. Take fast hold of instruction; let 
her not go, keep. her, for she is thy life’ (Prov. iv. 
7, 13). ‘Blessed is the man,’ says the wisdom of God, 
‘that heareth Me, watching daily at My gates, waiting 
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at the posts of My doors. For whoso findeth Me findeth 
life’ (Prov. viii. 34, 35). ‘For the excellency of know- 
ledge is this, that wisdom giveth life to them that have 
it’ (Keel. viii. 12). 

Hence the characteristic of the true believer in God in 
all ages has been the value attached by him to the 
Word of God. ‘O how I love Thy law,’ writes the 
psalmist ; ‘the words of Thy mouth are better to me 
than thousands of gold and silver’ (Psalm cxix. 72, 97). 
‘I esteem the words of Thy mouth more than my neces- 
sary food’ (Job xxiii. 12). This spiritual hunger is neces- 
sarily the characteristic of spiritual life, which flows from, 
and is strengthened, by the Word, and, as with natural 
life, produces a desire for its proper food in proportion to 
its vitality ; while, on the other hand, the reason why the 
Word of God is so wearisome and of such little interest 
to many, is that as yet they have no life in them. 
Hence the definition of Christ: ‘He that is of God 
heareth God’s words; ye therefore hear them not, 
because ye are not of God’ (John viii. 47) ; and this, 
according to the prediction of Christ, would be the state 
of the world in general. 

* * * * * 

Clear and plain as the means of salvation are, freely 
as the bread of life and waters of life are given to all 
who seek them, yet Christ implies that few will seek or 
believe the truth. ‘ This,’ He said, ‘is the condemna- 
tion, that light has come into the world, but men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil’ (John iii. 19). ‘ Because I tell you the truth,’ He 
said to the Jews, ‘ye believe Me not’ (John viii. 45). 
They rejected and hated Christ, because He exposed the 
false righteousness in which they trusted. Therefore 
He said of the world: ‘ Me it hateth because I testify of 
it that its works are evil’ (John vil. 7); and He pre- 
dicted that the world would not receive the spirit of 
Truth, ‘because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him’ 
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(John xiv. 17). Therefore He warned His followers that 
their witness for the truth would expose them to the 
same hatred from the world as that which He had met 
with. Just as He was despised and rejected, so was the 
Christian to be. ‘If the world hate you,’ He said, * ye 
know that it hated Me before it hated you. Remember 
the words that I said unto you, The servant is not greater 
than his Lord. If they have persecuted Me, they will 
also persecute you; if they have kept My saying, they 
will keep yours also’ (John xv. 18, 20). ‘Ye shall be 
hated,’ He said, ‘by all men for my name’s sake’ 
(Matt. x. 22). For just as the environment of the lower 
kingdom is hostile to the subjects of the higher kingdom, 
so is the world hostile to those who are not of the world, 
and whose hopes and interests and desires oppose and 
eondemn its own. In short, the preaching of the Cross 
was to be an offence, a stumbling-block to the religionist, 
and foolishness to the wisdom of this world, which would 
cause men to hate and oppose the truth, either by open 
hostility, or by secretly perverting it. 

Consequently, warning after warning is given, both by 
Christ and the Apostolic writers, of the dangers of being 
deceived, of the blindness of the majority, and the 
necessity of earnestly seeking the truth. ‘Take heed, 
therefore, how ye hear,’ said Christ. ‘Take heed that 
no man deceive you’ (Luke viii. 18; Matt. xxiv. 4); 
while almost the first warning which meets an inquirer 
into the nature of the salvation set forth in the pages of 
the New Testament is the statement that ‘ Strait is the 
gate and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and 
few there be that find or discover* it’ (Matt. vii. 14). 

In another place, as if to emphasize the importance of 
the warning, Christ urges His hearers to ‘strive,’ or 
agonize (aywvitecbe), ‘to enter in at the strait gate, for 
many shall seek to enter in and shall not be able’ (Luke 


* éupicxyw: find out after a search; discover (Donnegan), 
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xiii. 24), implying that many would be anxious about 
the salvation which Christianity offers, and yet fail to 
find it. 

But yet again, as if anxiously alive to the infinite 
importance of this first step, and in order to stimulate 
His hearers, if possible, to use their very utmost en- 
deavours, Christ brings vividly before their minds the 
limited time each has for the search, and the sickening 
despair which must await them if they fail: ‘ When 
once the master of the house has risen up and shut to 
the door, and ye begin to stand without, and knock at 
the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open to us, and He shall 
answer and say unto you, I know ye not.’ 

He gives, also, the reason why so many will fail to 
discover the straitened entrance to the way of life: ‘ For 
wide is the gate and broad the way that leadeth to 
destruction, and many there be that go in thereat, 
because strait is the gate and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life.’ 

Christ thus implies that the majority of those who 
seek salvation will twrn away from the true way of life 
because of its apparent straitness and difficulty, and 
choose instead a way which is broad, simple, and easy. 
They may see the narrow way, but they reject, or fail to 
recognise it as the true way of life. In other words, 
Christ implies that the majority of the world would reject 
the truth, and this is in strict accordance with His asser- 
tion that ‘the world cannot receive the Spirit of truth.’ ~ 

It may seem strange that men should reject what 
they profess to believe, and despise the words of Him 
by whom they hope to be saved. Yet the Jews present 
an instance of this form of unbelief; and just as the 
Jews wrested their own Scriptures, and made the Word 
of God of none effect by their tradition, while professing 
the utmost reverence for that Word, so may the Gentile, 
while accepting Christianity in name, and paying the 
greatest outward reverence to the name of Christ, yet 
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wrest His teaching, or reject its application to himself, 
when it is opposed to his pride, his love of worldly: 
honour or position, or when it condemns the righteous- 
ness, or religious belief, in which he trusts. But by so 
doing he substitutes for the true way of life a way which 
is wide and easy, which requires no searching for, which 
is plain and visible to all, with ample room for the 
worldly and unrighteous, and the minder of earthly 
things, to walk therein, but which leads to destruction. 
This must, of necessity, be the case with all who reject 
or ignore the warnings with regard to the truth, and 
who therefore never seek, and never find, the narrow 
and straitened way which leadeth unto life; and, if so, 
the truth, the knowledge of which is life eternal, must 
remain a sealed book to them. 

Christ said, ‘Unto you’ (that is, unto His disciples 
who believed in Him) ‘it is given to know the mystery 
of the kingdom of heaven, but to them that are without’ 
(that is, to those who did not believe in Him) ‘ all these 
things are done in parables, that seeing they might see 
and not percewe, and hearing they might hear and not 
understand’ (Mark iv. 11, 12). 

Now, a parable is simply an illustration, by simple 
and familiar circumstances, of some more complex and 
recondite truth. It is, in fact, a means used for ex- 
plaining and making clear what might be otherwise 
abstruse, and the mother constantly uses it to assist the 
feeble and undeveloped intellect of her child to under- 
stand the true meaning of things. How, then, can 
that, the proper effect of which is to explain and make 
the truth clear, become a vail to that truth ? | 

On those who believed in Christ the parable had, in 
fact, its proper effect. ‘To them it was given to under- 
stand the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, and the 
familiar image, or simile, threw light, and not darkness, 
npon those things, and yet it was to be a vail to all 
others ! 
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But where the pride or prejudices of persons are 
strongly opposed to the truth, they may, while accepting 
the letter of a parable, reject its spirit, and thus turn 
aside its application to themselves. 

The son who loves his father will seek to obey the 
spirit of his commands, and will perceive in a restriction 
with regard to some particular thing, a general restriction 
with regard to all similar things. But the alien, who 
has no love for him, only cares to keep within the strict 
letter of his commands, and will not attempt to seek for 
their spirit, or even admit any application of them 
beyond their letter. 

In like manner, he who, because he believes in Christ, 
gives earnest heed to His words, will reflect that if 
Christ condemned the Jew for certain acts and charac- 
teristics, it is a warning to him not to do likewise; and 
that, although his external circumstances and surround- 
ings may differ from that of the Jew, yet that the spirit 
of the warning thus conveyed is equally applicable to 
him. On the other hand, those who do not truly believe 
in Christ, and who therefore seek to elude the force of 
His doctrines and precepts when they are opposed to their 
inclinations or religious belief, will shut their eyes to the 
spirit underlying His rebukes of the Jews, and perhaps 
use the plea that they were not addressed to them ; and 
thus, of themselves, cast a vail over the truth which such 
parables might be intended to convey. 

Those, also, who ignore, or pay little heed to His 
plainer precepts and warnings, will probably ignore 
altogether, or fail to consider, this particular warning— 
viz., that the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven are 
revealed by parables, and therefore they will never 
attempt to seek for the spirit of their meaning. Thus, 
in accordance with the statement of Christ, they will 
‘see and not perceive, and hear but not understand.’ 

It will be observed that Christ, in speaking of the 
few who would discern the true way of life, points to 
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the manner in which the many would be deceived. 
‘ Beware,’ He says, ‘of false prophets, who shall come 
unto you in sheep’s clothing ’—that is, with the outward 
appearance of being His true followers—and, similarly, 
the Apostle Paul says, that just as ‘ Satan is transformed 
into an angel of light,’ so ‘his ministers are transformed 
into ministers of righteousness’ (2 Cor. xi. 14, 15). 
Consequently Christ, in another place, warns His hearers 
not to judge ‘according to the appearance ’—that is, 
according to the apparent righteousness and holiness of 
men—for there are those who, by the possession of an 
outward righteousness, and by the adoption of the 
demeanour and appearance of holiness, not only deceive 
others, but even themselves also. Like the Jewish 
Scribes and Pharisees, they seem to be ‘beautiful 
without,’ while they are full of evil within, and therefore 
blind leaders of the blind. 

Therefore Christ says of false teachers, ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them ’—that is, by their fruits as 
teachers or prophets—thereby directing his hearers, 
instead of judging them by their outward appearance of 
righteousness, to inquire what are, or have been, the 
fruits of their teaching when it has had full play on the 
people who received it. 

From the earliest times these teachers appear to have 
arisen. Thus the Apostle Paul, when parting from the 
Ephesian Christians, said: ‘For I know that after my 
departure shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not 
sparing the flock; also of your own selves shall men 
arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples 
after them’ (Acts xx. 29, 30). Similarly, the Apostle 
Peter warns his hearers that there should arise ‘false 
teachers, who privily,’ or by secret and unperceived 
methods, should ‘bring in damnable heresies’ (2 Pet. 
ii, 1). Jude speaks, also, to the same effect, and says 
that they had already, in his time, ‘ crept in unawares,’ 
and that the leading feature of their teaching was 

13 
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‘turning the grace of God into freedom from all re- 
straint ;** or, in other words, that the grace of God, 
instead of being the means by which He would deliver 
those who believed from the power of sin, would be made 
to appear that which removed the restraint which con- 
science and the fear of God exercised on sin. 

The fruits of these teachers are seen in the charges to 
the seven representative churches of Asia; for although 
there were still true believers in them, yet even then 
there was not one which was not more or less leavened 
by false doctrine, or which did not permit false teachers 
to revive the rites, and doctrines, and idolatries of 
Paganism. 

These things seem to have culminated in the ‘ mystery 
of iniquity’ predicted by the Apostle Paul, which he said 
‘doth already work,’ and which was to develop until 
the second coming of Christ (2 Thess. 1.10, 11). It 
was a mystery, hidden and not evident, and was to be 
characterized by ‘ all decewableness of unrighteousness.’ 
Moreover, he speaks of it as ‘the lie’ (tw wWevdev), 
implying that it would be some one particular principle, 
or form of error, which would exercise a.strong delusion 
upon all who ‘ received not the love of the truth that they 
might be saved.’ The development was to be through 
‘the working of Satan,’ ‘the spirit that worketh in the 
children of disobedience.’ ‘If our gospel be hid,’ says 
the Apostle, ‘it is hid to them that are lost: in whom 
the God of this world hath blinded the minds of them 
that believe not’ (2 Cor. iv. 8, 4); and, remembering the 
warning of Christ, that. the world would be unable to 
receive the Spirit of truth, and the words of the 
Apocalypse, that Satan is ‘he who deceiveth the whole 
world,’ it is evident that those whose minds are blinded 


* acédyea, translated in the A.V. ‘lasciviousness,’ as if referring only 
to sins of uncleanness, has a much wider meaning, and refers rather to 
general licentiousness and lawlessness, or ‘freedom from all restraint,’ 
which is the meaning given by Donnegan. 
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to the truth by this mystery of iniquity are not a few 
here and there, or this or that portion of the world, but 
the world in general. 

nS * * * * 

If, then, the world cannot receive the Spirit of truth, 
it must be madness to trust to its teaching, or to blindly 
follow its religion. If the knowledge of the truth is 
eternal life; if Christ came into the world to bear 
witness to it, then not to seek it is to reject salvation. 
To despise the warnings of Christ concerning it is to court 
deception, and to be self-condemned ; for it is to reject 
the word by which the fate of each will be determined at 
the last day (John xii. 48); and those who do so are like 
men who, suffering from a deadly disease, and coming 
to a great physician, in whose skill and power to cure 
them they profess to place implicit faith, yet utterly 
despise his advice. 

Moreover, they will be without excuse. For the most 
absolute promises of wisdom and guidance are made to 
those who seek the truth. ‘If thou criest after know- 
ledge, and liftest up thy voice for understanding ; if thou 
seekest her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid 
treasure; then shalt thou understand the fear of the 
Lord, and find the knowledge of God’ (Prov. il. 8, 4, 5). 
In other words, the knowledge of God, which is life 
eternal, wil be given to those who earnestly seek it. 
Earnestness is indeed necessary. ‘ Ye shall seek Me 
and find Me, when ye shall search for Me with all your 
heart’ (Jer. xxix. 12). But the earnestness required is 
not that employed in doing works of righteousness, but 
in seeking the knowledge and favour of God—the know- 
ledge of the truth which sanctifies, which produces 
repentance unto life, and which frees from the dominion 
of sin. ‘If any of you lack wisdom,’ says the Apostle 
James, ‘let him ask of God, who giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be given him’ 
(Jas. 1. 5, 6); but the Apostle cautions his hearers 
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against a divided trust—a dependence partly on God 
and partly on man. ‘Let not that man,’ he says, 
‘think that he shall receive anything of the Lord.’ 
‘Cursed is the man,’ says the prophet, ‘ who trusteth in 
man, and whose heart departeth from the Lord’ (Jer. 
xvil. 5).* For the Spirit of God, who is ‘the Spirit of 
truth,’ whose office it is to ‘guide into all truth,’ is 
promised to all, without exception, who ask for His 
guidance, and the result is certain to all who seek for 
the truth, and strive to discover and to enter in at the 
gate which leadeth unto life. ‘ For everyone that asketh 
receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened’ (Matt. vii. 8). 

‘ Behold,’ says Christ, ‘I stand at the door, and knock. 
If any man hear My voice and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and sup with him and he with Me’ 
(Rev. ui. 20). For wherever the truth comes to a 
man, there Christ stands at the door and knocks. The 
Kingdom of Heaven has come nigh unto him (Luke 
xe)s 

It is manifest, however, that the majority of the 
religious world entirely ignore the fact that the know- 
ledge of the truth is salvation, and that the purpose of 
Christ’s coming into the world was to bear witness to the 
truth. They do not believe that the very beginning of 
life, or regeneration, is belief of the truth, or that the 
life grows by the knowledge of that truth ; that sanctifica- 
tion or holiness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord, is by that truth, and that man must live by every 


* The true Christian may indeed be of assistance and guidance to others ; 
but he is not infallible, and if the ministers of Satan are transformed into 
ministers of righteousness, how shall the true Christian be distinguished ? 
Therefore the teaching of men should be regarded as the information 
obtained in an enemy’s country is, and carefully verified before being 
followed ; as in the case of the Bereans, who were specially commended 
because, instead of accepting even an apostle’s teaching at once, they 
searched the Scriptures to see if those things were so (Acts xvii. 11). 
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word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. There- 
fore the Word of God is without interest or importance 
to them. They ‘receive not the love of the truth that 
they may be saved.’ 

Similarly it will be observed that few give heed to 
the warnings concerning the difficulty of discovering the 
truth, the danger of being deceived, and that the world 
cannot receive the Spirit of truth, and the numerous 
warnings against false prophets and teachers are without 
effect on them. Instead of giving heed to Christ’s warn- 
ing, not to judge according to the appearance, most 
people judge entirely according to the appearance, and 
blindly follow the teaching of those who ‘appear 
righteous unto men.’ It is evident, therefore, that 
the exhortation to ‘lift up their voice for understanding, 
‘to search for wisdom as for hid treasure,’ to ‘seek to 
enter in at the strait gate,’ to ‘ask for the spirit of 
truth,’ to ‘knock’ at the gate of the way that leadeth 
unto life, must equally be without force and significance 
to them. 

On the other hand, if the evidence of true belief in 
Christ is belief in His words, then it is manifest that 
nothing will so powerfully impress the believer, on first 
coming to Christ for life, as the constant warnings against 
being deceived, the blindness of man by nature to spiritual 
truth, the hostility of the world to the truth, its inability 
to receive the Spirit of truth, and the fewness of those 
who find the way of life. These warnings are to him 
the warnings of a trusted guide, on whose wisdom and 
experience he places implicit reliance; they are like 
sign-posts to the traveller commencing his journey 
through an unknown country full of dangers, or like 
cautions to the novice commencing his study of a deep 
and occult science, on the knowledge of which all his 
hopes depend; and he dare not despise or neglect them. 

He, therefore, who truly believes these warnings will 
indeed be like a man in a world of darkness without a 
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ray of light save that proceeding from the promises of 
Christ; but for that very reason, in obedience to Christ’s 
exhortations, he will ‘agonize to enter in at the strait 
gate,’ will ‘lift up his voice for understanding, and seek 
for wisdom as for hid treasures;’ and he who thus seeks 
will, doubtless, learn the meaning of the statement: ‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a treasure hid in a 
field, which, when a man findeth, he goeth and selleth 
all that he hath and buyeth that field’ (Matt. xiii. 44), 

Hence it was that Christ said: ‘ For judgment am I 
come into the world, that they which see not might see, 
and they which see might be made blind’ (John xiii. 30); 
for it is evident that he who, believing the words of 
Christ, recognises his own blindness and the danger of 
being deceived, will come to Christ and seek from Him 
and from His words wisdom, righteousness, and sancti- 
fication and redemption ; and he who does so is told 
that ‘ he shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life’ (John vii. 12); while those who, because 
they reject Christ’s warnings, think they see, and receive 
not the love of the truth and therefore will not seek 
it, must necessarily be ‘made blind’ and remain in 
darkness. 

It would thus appear that the substance of Christ’s 
warnings upon this subject is that the world in general 
cannot, or rather will not, receive the Spirit of truth; 
that the majority would in consequence be deceived, and 
few only would discover the way which leadeth unto 
life ; while the reason that the latter are guided into the 
truth, and the rest are blinded, is that the one believe, 
and the other ignore, these warnings. 

Hence it is written that there ‘is a covering cast over 
all people’ and a ‘vail that is spread over all nations,’ 
which is not to be taken away until the time when ‘death 
is swallowed up in victory, and the Lord will wipe away 
tears from all faces, and the rebuke of His people is 
taken away from all the earth’ (Isa. xxv. 8). | 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SPIRIT OF RITUALISM. 


‘T roanxk Thee, O Father,’ said Christ, ‘ that Thou hast 
hidden these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father; for 
so it seemed good in Thy sight’ (Matt. x1. 25). ‘ Verily 
I say unto you, whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom 
of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein’ 
(Mark x. 15). It is sufficiently clear from what has 
been said that it is only those who, like children, 
recognise their own weakness, and ignorance, and need, 
who will earnestly seek wisdom of God, and only those 
who will attain the knowledge of the truth. They, and 
they only, will be ‘taught of God,’ and Christ has said 
that none else will truly come to Him (John vi. 44, 45). 
But why should not this be the case with all who hear 
and read the precepts and warnings of Christ, and 
profess to believe them? Why is it that those precepts 
and warnings which reveal to man his ignorance and 
need, clear and simple as they are, should have so little 
effect ? Why is it that the world, while professing to 
believe in Christ, should yet be unable to receive the 
Spirit of truth? What is the cause of this glamour ? 
What is the nature of ‘ the vail cast over all nations’? 
It is true that the natural man is blind, and his 
understanding is darkened ; yet conscience, the remnant 
of the image of God, still exists in him, and he recog- 
nises the nature of righteousness and wickedness when 
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they are brought before him, and approves the one and 
condemns the other. In short, the remarkable progress 
of the Gospel among the Gentile nations at first—the 
eagerness with which they accepted it—shows that the 
natural man, if unbiassed by other influences, will not 
reject the truth which reveals and explains the evil in 
himself and others, and the consequent misery in the 
world, and which shows him the way in which he may 
be delivered from it. 

But the God of this world is said to ‘ blind the minds’ 
of men, and it will be found that the substance of the 
vail, which has been cast over the hearts of men by him 
who deceiveth the whole world, is ‘ religion.’ 

By ‘religion,’ however, is to be understood, not true 
faith and dependence on God, but those outward forms, 
ordinances, and ritual, which are regarded by many as 
the substance of righteousness, and who therefore sub- 
stitute ‘ religiousness ’ for ‘ righteousness.’ 

The ultra-religious classes among the Jews not only 
made void their own Scriptures by their traditions, but 
were the most bitter opponents and haters of Christ, and 
of the truth He taught. They, from the first, conspired 
against Him, obtained the decree for His death, and 
persuaded the people to demand, ‘not this man, but 
Barrabas.’ The people themselves, who could not 
pretend to the same degree of religious piety, would 
have accepted Christ. They ‘heard Him,’ it is said, 
‘gladly’; they followed Him in multitudes, and 
‘wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out 
of His mouth,’ and it was only through the influence of 
those who they looked up to as their spiritual guides, 
and who appeared ‘righteous indeed unto men,’ that 
they finally rejected Christ, and joined in the cry, 
‘Crucify Him !’ 

The same classes were the chief opponents of the 
Apostles ; they suborned false witnesses against Stephen, 
and stoned him, stirred up the devout women and chief 
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men in Antioch, and raised persecutions against Paul 
and Barnabas, and in every city persuaded the people to 
reject the truth which was preached to them. 

So, also, when they, having filled up the measure of 
their iniquity, had perished, or, being few in number, 
had lost all influence, it was still the religionists of 
Paganism, its priests and philosophers, who became in 
their turn the bitter opponents of a faith which 
threatened their religion. Similarly, at the Reforma- 
tion, when the Bible was again brought to light, and the 
art of printing disseminated the knowledge of the truth, 
it was the priesthood and ultra-religionists of Romanism 
who were the agents or instigators of the fearful 
massacres, the tortures, burnings, and crusades against 
the Protestants. 

Hence we find that while Christ spoke words of mercy 
and encouraging exhortation to the greatest sinners, He 
had nothing but stern denunciations for the apparently 
pious religionists of the day. He spoke of them as if the 
very righteousness which they so zealously followed was 
worse than all other sin, as if the effect of that religious- 
ness, which to them seemed to secure their salvation, 
made their case hopeless; as if there was something in 
this religiousness which destroyed the souls of those 
who followed it. 

The Jewish religionist was no doubt in earnest. He 
had, indeed, ‘a zeal for God, though not according to 
knowledge’; and, like Saul, the Pharisee might, as 
‘touching the righteousness of the law,’ be ‘ blameless ’; 
but his religion and outward righteousness, instead of 
changing his heart, only increased that pride and self- 
confidence which is the salient feature of spiritual death, 
and which was the cause of his hatred to the truth. 

‘Ye are of your father, the devil,’ said Christ to them, 
‘and the deeds of your father ye willdo.’ The condemna- 
tion of Satan was pride, and its effect love of murder and 
hatred of truth (John viii. 44), and in their rejection of 
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the truth, and their crucifixion of Christ, and persecution 
of His followers, the Jews justified Christ’s prediction. 
But the Jew is only a type of the religionist of all ages 
—of those who before had persecuted the prophets, 
because they, like Christ, had sought to show them the 
worthlessness of the false righteousness in which they 
trusted, and equally the type of those who, in subsequent 
ages, have persecuted the witnesses of the truth, and 
have slain the martyrs of Jesus. Therefore Christ said 
to them : ‘ Upon this generation (or class of men)* shall 
come all the righteous blood slain upon the earth’ 
(Matt xxiii. 85, 836)—that is to say, He asserts that the 
religionists. of the world would ever be the haters and 
persecutors of the righteous, and of those who witness to 
the truth. 

Thus it would appear that there is no state of 
spiritual death so hopeless as that of the religionist 
whose conscience is deadened by the possession of a — 
seeming righteousness consisting in the punctual and 
assiduous performance of the outward rites of religion, 
and it is therefore important to consider the nature of 
those moral causes which produce this state; and this is 
the more important because this very religiousness, and 
those who follow it, have ever received the highest praise 
from the world, as if in illustration of the statement of 
Christ: ‘ Whatsoever is highly esteemed among men is 
abomination unto God’ (Luke xvi. 15). 

The natural man shrinks from God, and it is the very 
existence of conscience in him which causes him to do 
so; for that shrinking is due to the consciousness that 
‘the thoughts and imaginations of the heart are evil 
continually,’ and therefore opposed to the holiness of 
Him who cannot ‘look upon iniquity.’ But this same 
consciousness of alienation from God produces a sense of 
ill-desert, indebtedness, and anticipation of future evil, 


* See the explanation of the word ‘ generation,’ sect. iv., ch. vi, p. 417. 
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which would destroy all peace and contentment if it was 
not removed. Therefore the desire of the natural man is 
to silence conscience, to shut his ears to its voice, or in 
some way or other to quiet and deaden it; the result 
being that it tends to become weaker and weaker, and in 
many cases is wholly destroyed. 

But if conscience is destroyed, man is no longer capable 
of redemption; therefore he who seeks to deaden, 
soothe, or quiet conscience, in order that the evil of his 
heart and life may not trouble him, fights against his 
hopes of future happiness; and he who succeeds in com- 
pletely searing or killing his conscience, destroys his own 
soul, and ‘ sins unto death.’ In other words, the death 
which has passed upon all men through the sin of Adam 
is complete, and in accordance with the original warning, 
‘dying thou shalt die’ (Gen. 1. 17, marg.), he has died 
eternally. 

Hence the numerous warnings in the New Testament 
against the ‘unpardonable’ or ‘eternal sin,’ which is 
spoken of as the ‘sin against the Holy Ghost,’ who is 
‘the Spirit of truth.’ The Spirit of truth is He who, 
through the Word of God, quickens and awakens the 
conscience, convincing man of sin, of righteousness, and 
judgment to come (John xvi. 7-13). He, therefore, who 
fights against his conscience, and the truth which 
appeals to and awakens it, fights against the Spirit of 
God. Yet, for the sake of present peace and quiet of 
mind, this is the instinctive tendency of every natural 
man. Many do this by the pursuit of the interests and 
ambitions of this world, or even by the pleasures of sin, 
which, by absorbing the mind, shut out the thoughts of 
spiritual things. Nevertheless, conscience still exists, 
and its voice, faint though it be, yet produces a subtle 
sense of unrest and disquietude even in the midst of the 
most absorbing worldly interest, and there are few, 
therefore, who do not seek the additional aid of religion 
in order more effectually to quiet it. 
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But if man by nature is alienated from, and at enmity 
with, God, he will not seek a religion which obliges him 
to draw nigh unto God, but one which enables him to 
quiet conscience, and get rid of the sense of ill-desert, 
without necessitating real communion with God; a 
religion which seems to satisfy the demands of God, and 
removes the sense of indebtedness to Him, but which 
does not involve true faith and dependence on Him. 

Pride and self-dependence being characteristics of the 
natural man, he will be attracted by any religion which 
seems to make salvation dependent upon his own will 
and efforts, and which therefore can only be outward, 
consisting of those acts which he can perform without a 
change of mind and affections. Here, also, the ignor- 
ance of the natural man comes into play. The things of 
the Spirit of God are foolishness to him, and, as a con- 
sequence, he will form false ideas of God, drawn from 
his knowledge of himself and of his fellow-men. There- 
fore he thinks he may satisfy the demands of God by 
outward acts of righteousness, by an outward homage, 
by magnificent temples, costly gifts, laboured devotions, 
and even by bodily austerities. This was the spirit of 
the ancient paganism, and is still the spirit of multi- 
tudes of professing Christians. But God dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands, as if His presence could be 
entered, or left and forgotten, by entering, or leaving a 
material building. It was said of the Israelites, when 
perverted by the spirit of the surrounding idolatry, that 
they began to build temples or houses of God* through- 
out the land. ‘Israel hath forgotten his Maker and 
buildeth temples’ (Hos. vii. 14); and the words may 
equally apply to many professing Christians. 

Neither is God ‘worshipped,’ or done good to 
(Geparrevetar) by men’s hands, as though He needed any- 
thing’ (Acts xvii. 25). God does not require even true 


* ‘Temple,’ vady, a habitation or dwelling-place of the gods. ‘ Know 
ye not that your body is the ¢emple (vad) of the Holy Ghost ? 
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righteousness on the part of man for His own sake, but 
for the sake of man himself, because He ‘ willeth not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from 
his wickedness and live.’ ‘If thou sinnest,’ says Elihu, 
‘what doest thou unto Him? or if thy transgressions be 
multiplied, what doest thou unto Him? If thou be 
righteous, what givest thou Him, or what receiveth He 
at thy hands?’ (Job. xxxv. 6, 8). Therefore the outward 
homage and worship of God by the work of men’s hands 
is vain and useless; it leaves the heart unchanged, and 
it supposes that God, like some earthly potentate, is 
flattered by such homage, and, like man, looks on ‘the 
outward appearance.’ 

For this is man’s characteristic, ‘ Man looketh on the 
outward appearance.’ Its influence on his mind is para- 
mount, and the inward thought and evil desire cherished 
in the heart seem to him to be insignificant, compared 
with even minor acts and outward expressions of evil. 
Similarly the outward act of charity, or benevolence, of 
forgiveness, humility, patience, etc., and yet more the 
outward acts of worship and religious devotion, are all 
important to his mind, and appear to him to more than 
condone the inward evil of the heart. These acts make 
a goodly show, and seldom fail to obtain the recognition 
and approval of others, which, more than anything 
else, seems to endorse their value; for how can they of 
‘whom all men speak well’ suspect that in the eyes of 
God they may, perchance, be utterly wanting ? 

Therefore Christ warns His hearers, ‘Judge not 
according to the appearance, but judge righteous judg- 
ment’ (Luke vil. 24). He had said that all sin pro- 
ceedeth out of the heart of man, and because it is ‘ out 
of the abundance of the heart that the mouth speaketh,’ 
therefore He adds, ‘ By thy words thou shalt be justi- 
fied, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned’ 
(Matt. xi1. 34, 87). For, as we have seen, it is belief of 
the truth by which the hearts of men are changed, and 
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it is the words of Christ, or the truth to which He bore 
witness, by which they will be judged at the last day, 
and if so, the pious religionist who rejects the truth will 
then be cast out, although now all men speak well of 
him. 

Nevertheless, the rule of the majority is to judge 
everyone according to their outward appearance, and to 
refuse to consider any questions of the motives of those 
who appear to be righteous. For to admit the possi- 
bility of those motives being wrong would be to entirely 
depreciate the value of the righteousness in which they 
trust, and oblige them, as Christ directed, to ‘judge 
righteous judgment.’ The consequence is that the 
possession of this outward righteousness perfectly satis- 
fies its possessors, and they equally esteem it in others, 
while the praise it obtains, not only seems to be the en- 
dorsement of its value, but is a powerful stimulant to its 
pursuit. For the praise and esteem of others, whether 
silent or expressed, is the very life of the religious zeal 
of many, and a state of mutual admiration and compli- 
ment is the result, which tends to impress the lookers-on 
with a sense of their superior holiness. 

This righteousness, consisting of acts which a man 
ean do without a change of heart, is called by the Apostle 
a man’s ‘own righteousness,’ which he also says is ‘ of 
the law,’ because it is the only righteousness which the 
law of itself can produce (Phil. i. 9). It was this 
righteousness which blinded the Jew,’ ‘for they,’ says 
the Apostle, ‘ being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and 
going about to establish their own righteousness, have 
not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.’ 
The root of their error was their ignorance of the nature 
of true righteousness, for had they recognised it, they 
would have perceived, like the Apostle Paul, the worth- 
lessness of their own righteousness. 

What was the effect of their error? The more they 
excelled in this outward righteousness, and received, 
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in consequence, the praise of their co-religionists, the 
more blinded they were to their real need, the harder 
were their hearts, and the more hostile were they to the 
truth. ‘ How can ye believe,’ said Christ, ‘ who receive 
honour one of another’ (John vy. 44); while, as a conse- 
quence of their blinded minds and consciences, they 
spoke against and opposed the truth after it had been 
plainly set before them, and became a warning to after- 
ages of the sin unto death. 

Therefore Christ, with special emphasis, said to His 
disciples: ‘I say unto you, that except your righteous- 
ness exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no case enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.’ These 
classes were the most zealous followers of that righteous- 
ness of the law which was so esteemed by the nation 
generally. They were representative men, honoured 
and esteemed by all; and their strict observance of the 
letter of the law, abstention from outward sin, their 
fastings, almsgivings, and religious zeal and devotion, 
were evidences of their earnestness to all, which seemed 
to warrant the high estimation in which they were held. 

Yet so little do some recognise the character of the 
Jewish religionists, that while they are foremost in con- 
demning them, they are themselves representatives of the 
same spirit, manifesting the same zeal for the outward 
homage of God, attaching the same supreme importance 
to the outward acts of righteousness and to the perform- 
ance of the ordinances and ritual of religion ; and, like 
them, they are those of whom ‘all men speak well.’ 
There was much in the outward righteousness of the 
Jew which was good in itself, and so also now, the opposi- 
tion to the grosser forms of vice and social evil, and the 
charities of many are equally commendable ; but if they 
are done with a view to establish their own righteousness, 
and to obtain the praise of men, those who do them 
are only blinded to their true need, and are made worse 
instead of better. It is not, indeed, the fashion now to 
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pray standing in the synagogue and at the corners of 
streets, or to announce an act of charity by the sound of a 
trumpet, but there are equally effective and less openly 
ostentatious ways of obtaining the recognition and praise 
of others, wanting which, the motive which stimulates 
many would be gone, and to give even a quarter of the 
time spent in public devotion to secret prayer, unseen 
and unknown by man, would be to many inexpressibly 
irksome. 7 

Therefore Christ warns His hearers: ‘Many shall 
come unto Me in that day, saying, Have we not pro- 
phesied in Thy name’ (1.e., as professing Christians), ‘and 
in Thy name cast out devils, and in Thy name done 
many wonderful works. Then will I profess unto them, 
I never knew you; depart from Me ye that work iniquity’ 
(Matt. vil. 22, 23). The judgment of the Great Day 
will be the reversal of human judgment. For that 
which is ‘highly esteemed among men’ will then be 
found to be ‘abomination in the sight of God,’ and the 
difference will then be seen between the righteousness 
of those of whom ‘all men speak well,’ and the righteous- 
ness of those whose names are ‘cast out as evil for the 
Son of Man’s sake.’ 

The principal form of righteousness followed by the 
Jew was the performance of religious devotions and 
ritual ordinances. He not only thought that his ritual 
cleansed his soul from sin, but he regarded his perform- 
ance of it as the chief element of his righteousness. 
The central feature of that ritual was sacrifice. It was 
the form ordained by God for entreating His favour, 
and had therefore the same significance as prayer, but, 
like the mere words of prayer, it had no significance in 
itself without the spirit of need, of which it was intended 
to be the expression, and without which it was only a 
mockery. Hence it is written, ‘the sacrifice of the 
wicked is abomination to God, but the prayer of the 
upright is His delight’ (Prov. xv. 8). ‘Thou desirest 
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not sacrifice,’ says David, ‘else would I give it; Thou 
delightest not in burnt-offerings. The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit ; a broken and contrite heart, O God, 
Thou wilt not despise’ (Ps. li. 16, 17). 

But the nation generally utterly failed to recognise 
how valueless were the outward signs of devotion when 
unaccompanied by the sense of need and desire; as 
exemplified in the case of Saul, when, in disobedience to 
the command of God, he saved the herds and flocks of 
the Amalekites for sacrifice. ‘ Behold,’ said Samuel, ‘to 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams,’ and the words might be equally a warning 
to many now who, like Saul, regard the mere perform- 
ance of religious ordinances as righteousness. ‘Thou 
art not far from the Kingdom of God,’ said Christ to the 
Scribe, who recognised that the love of God and true 
holiness of heart was better than all the outward 
ordinances of religion. 

The ritual observances of the Jew were ordained by 
God, yet, when they were regarded as a form of righteous- 
ness, they became, for that very reason, actual sin. 
They were forms under which God had ordained that 
He was to be entreated, and they shadowed forth certain 
truths—things given by God to man for his benefit, and 
not for God’s benefit. But if the Jew, losing sight of the 
end for which they were ordained, thought that, because 
God commanded them, the mere performance of them 
was a service or benefit to God, they at once became a 
mockery. The spirit of conscious need and dependence, 
in which they should have been done, as a mode for 
beseeching the favour and help of God, was replaced by: 
a spirit of pride and self-righteousness when their formal 
performance was regarded as making them righteous in 
His eyes. It was as if a beggar should look upon his 
request for alms as an honour or service to a rich man 
instead of an appeal to his pity! 

Hence the solemn charge made to the nation in the 

/ 
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time of Isaiah the prophet: ‘Bring no more vain 
oblations ; incense is an abomination unto Me; the new 
moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot 
away with; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. 
Your new moons and your appointed feasts My soul 
hateth ; they are a trouble unto Me; 1 am weary to bear 
them. And when ye spread forth your hands I will 
hide Mine eyes from you; yea, when ye make many 
prayers I will not hear; your hands are full of blood. 
Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil,’ etc. 
(sag ll-17). 

The evil of their lives was a witness of the evil of their 
hearts, and therefore an evidence that all their ritual 
labour and scrupulous observance of ordinances was not 
done in humble obedience to God, and as a means of 
seeking His favour, but only with the idea that, in spite 
of the evil of their hearts, the mere performance of them 
was the payment of an honour, service, or benefit to 
God, which tended to establish their own righteous- 
ness; and thus, while that performance blinded them 
to the true state of their hearts, it became nothing 
but a mockery, and even the ‘solemn meeting’ was 
‘iniquity.’ . 

The same spirit still actuated them in the time of 
Christ, when we find the most zealous and devout 
followers of religious observances blind to the necessity 
of judgment, mercy, and faith, and evincing the greatest 
malignancy and hatred to the truth. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the example of the Jew, pro- 
fessing Christians have at all times been hable to fall 
into the same errors, and to regard their ritual as a form 
of righteousness. This is illustrated by the meaning 
which many even in this country attach to the word 
service, which is used to express public prayer. They 
regard it as a service rendered to God. 

The origin of this word ‘ service,’ as used in connection 
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with religion, might seem at first to give some excuse for 
this misconception. It is the translation of the Greek 
latria, which throughout the New Testament is used to 
express prayer and praise, and it is the only word used 
for that purpose.* Its literal meaning is service rendered 
for hire, and it is thus suggestive of a service, benefit, or 
satisfaction rendered to God, and for which the per- 
former expects a due reward. Absurd, then, as it would 
appear to be, to regard the petition made to a person as 
a benefit rendered to that person, yet there are some 
who might argue that, if the Apostles used a word 
meaning ‘ service’ for prayer and praise, they intended 
their hearers to regard those things as services. 

The reason, however, for the Apostles’ use of a word 
expressive of the service of an hireling, for the humble 
petitions of the Christian, was simple. The word latria 
had a pagan meaning before it had a Christian meaning. 
The pagans, who had no idea of a God of mercy, willing 
to give freely to every humble petitioner, could conceive 
of no benefit obtained from their gods without a corre- 
sponding amount of service, in the form of costly sacri- 
fices, gifts, and painful self-denial and austerities, with 
which to obtain their goodwill. The mere petition 
which accompanied these services they regarded as of. 
no avail in itself, but merely the necessary explanation 
of their wishes. Sometimes, indeed, their petitions did 
become part of the service rendered, but then, in accord- 
ance with their ideas, these petitions were not mere 
prayers, but hard work, requiring no little effort to 
perform. They would repeat the same sentence over 
and over again for hours, and kept check of these ‘ vain 
repetitions’ by necklaces of beads (as the pagan Budd- 
hists of India and Thibet and the Roman Catholics of 
Europe still do), ‘thinking,’ said Christ, ‘that they 
should be heard for their much speaking.’ 


* Thus Anna, the prophetess, served (Aarpévovoa), or, in other words, 
sought God day and night with prayers and fastings (Luke ii. 37). 
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When, then, the Gospel was preached to Gentile 
Greeks, the only word in the Greek by which they 
expressed the acts, from the performance of which they 
expected to obtain their wishes from the gods, was the 
word latria, and the writers of the New Testament there- 
fore used it to express those prayers by which Christians 
seek to obtain their wishes—viz., the simple expression 
of heartfelt need. But the Apostles did not fail to warn 
their hearers that God could not be worshipped* (done 
good to) with man’s hands, as though He needed any- 
thing (Acts xvil. 25), while the precepts of Christ, and 
the whole Word of God, utterly precluded the idea of 
prayer and praise being regarded as a service done to 
God, nor was there any fear that the Christians in those 
days should so consider them. 

But such is the influence of language on thought, that 
in the case of the word service, its literal meaning only is 
considered by many; and falling in, as that meaning 
does, with the high estimation in which man by nature 
regards the outward, and the general desire to satisfy 
the conscience by the mere outward acts of religion, 
many are deceived. ‘Thus the consciences of some will 
even smite them if they fail to perform the number of 
religious services they suppose God demands of them ! 
It is not because they have failed to ask God for some 
pressing need, or to hear some new truth or promise of 
mercy, but because they have failed to render Him the 
necessary quantum of service, but which, done with such 
a motive, robs prayer and praise of their meaning, and 
makes them a mockery. 

‘Keep thy foot,’ says the preacher, ‘ when thou goest 


* The word here translated in the A.V. ‘worshipped’ is Oepameverat, 
and does not mean ‘worship’ at all, but ‘to attend upon,’ ‘do good to,’ 
‘serve,’ and is used to express Christ’s healing the sick. ‘Worship’ has a 
distinct word in the Greek, zpooxivew, meaning simply, ‘to do homage,’ 
and is used in Rev. xix. 10, when John fell at the angel’s feet to worship, 
or do him homage, and was warned not to do so. 
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to the house of God, and be more ready to hear than to 
give the sacrifice of fools, for they consider not that they 
do evil. Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be hasty to utter anything before God, for God is 
in heaven and thou upon earth, therefore let thy words be 
jew’ (Kecles. v. 1, 2). 

There are probably many, however, who neither 
suspect or would admit that the religious services in 
which they take part, performed with due attention and 
reverence, can possibly be evil. Yet, if the words uttered 
are not the true expression of their hearts, they are only 
drawing nigh unto God with their lips, and their efforts 
must be as useless as the laboured and reverent religious 
performances of the Jew, by which he thought to estab- 
lish his own righteousness. But, as with the Jew, the 
high estimation in which ritual observances are regarded 
by the world tends to confirm the error. So great, 
indeed, is the value placed on outward religion, that a 
person’s righteousness is estimated by many by the 
strictness and frequency of his church attendance, and 
the general conclusion is that those who take all this 
trouble must be holy. It is only natural, therefore, that 
those who wish to establish their own righteousness 
should be most assiduous in following this highly 
esteemed form of righteousness. 3 

Yet there are few who do not admit, in words, that to 
draw nigh unto God with their lips, while their hearts 
are far from Him, is a mockery, and therefore the more 
zealous will not only pay a reverent attention to the words 
they utter, but will also endeavour to feel them. But in 
doing so they only manifest the deceptive character 
of their initial error. The underlying motive of those 
referred to is the desire to establish their own righteous- 
ness by paying a service to God, and their increased 
efforts to do so only tend to deepen their delusion. 

The words of prayer and praise are expressive of 
spiritual states of mind, and although these states may 
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be neither the present or the habitual state of the 
worshipper’s heart, yet, if he is actuated by the desire to 
establish his own righteousness, he will make great 
efforts, by mental attention, by tone of voice and by 
reverent demeanour, to act the part which those words 
express, and thus persuade himself that he possesses the 
state of mind which he recognises is required. This is 
only a more subtle form of substituting the appearance 
for the reality, the sign for the thing signified. 

But, in addition to this, the very words uttered have 
the power, with many, of evoking emotions expressive of 
those words, so that, by throwing themselves into the 
part expressed by the words, they can still more perfectly 
simulate a spiritual state of mind, and thus deceive 
themselves. When this is the case, they will be more 
than ever loth to admit that these emotions may be no 
more the true expression of their hearts than are the 
tears, and passion, and declamation of the talented 
actor, who can so identify himself with the person 
whose characteristics he portrays as to feel for the 
time all the emotions expressive of those characteristics. 
Yet, like the latter, the true state of their hearts may 
be wholly at variance with the state of which these 
emotions are the temporary expression, and, if so, they 
just as really draw nigh unto God with their lips while 
their hearts are far from Him, as others, who think they 
honour God by their mere reverent attendance on re- 
ligious ordinances, or by the mere utterance of words, 
the very sense of which their minds often pay no atten- 
tion to. 

When there are truly spiritual desires, external circum- 
stances will not affect their reality; or, rather, the more 
deeply in earnest a person is, the more he will value 
solitude and secrecy for their expression, and shrink 
from the distraction of outward things. But, to the un- 
spiritual, who being without truly spiritual desires, are 
not in earnest, the words of prayer and praise would be 
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generally flat and unmeaning under such circumstances, 
and although some exceptionally emotional persons may 
be able to excite their emotions almost at will, yet the 
unspiritual would, in general, be wholly unable to evoke 
religious emotion without the assistance of certain ex- 
ternal curcumstances. 

Thus numbers have the effect of exalting and intensify- 
ing the emotions, the feelings of each person reacting 
on the rest, and the most impassive are sometimes 
unable to resist the sympathetic effect of a large 
audience moved to laughter or tears by some stirring 
tale or drama, while the emotion of one person at a 
‘revival meeting’ will often evoke actual hysteria in a 
number of others. 

Music is an equally powerful stimulant of the psychi- 
cal feelings, and words and ideas which would have little 
or no effect of themselves, may, by its aid, produce the 
strongest emotion. 

As with the ear, so also with the eye, through Hien 
emotions of awe, fear, and solemnity may be excited, as 
by the colossal pillars, and the depths and distances of 
some vast temple, with its dim religious light, and 
silence, and suggestion of mystery; and the same effect 
may be produced by a magnificent and impressive ritual, 
the actors in which move with bowed heads and hushed 
voices, performing with an anxious and solemn solicitude 
its minutest details, throwing an air of mystery over 
their actions, as if in the physical presence of some 
mighty unseen Being, and wielding the influence of some 
transcendent virtue. 

All these things, by their powerful appeal, through the 
senses, to the imagination and emotions, are recognised 
as important religious aids by those who, mistaking 
pyschical for spiritual emotion, seek to evoke the former. 
Hence the general desire for beautiful services, sweet 
music, and an ornate ritual, without which they would 
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be unable to experience those temporary psychical 
emotions which they suppose to be spiritual.* 

Moreover, these emotions, while soothing to the con- 
science as seeming evidences of spirituality, are far from 
unpleasing, and like those who delight in some tale of 
fiction which harrows the feelings, for the sake of the 
temporary emotions excited by it, so will the religious 
devotee enjoy a similar emotion which is equally tem- 
porary, and based on equal unreality. The things of the 
Spirit of God are opposed to the flesh or psychical man, 
and true repentance for sin is not only lasting, but may 
be deep and bitter, as in the case of David, Josiah, and 
Peter; but the emotion of repentance, begotten by words 
set to a sweet melody, is often singularly soothing. 

In consequence of these erroneous ideas, there is with 
many a tendency towards the repetition and multiplica- 
tion of religious ‘ services.’ When a person truly prays 
in faith to God, he may, if his need be very urgent, 
repeat his requests and multiply his appeals to the 
promises of God, but ordinarily the consciousness of 
having ‘made his requests, known unto God’ enables 
him to wait in patience for the answer, and anything 
like a formal repetition of them will appear to him un- 
meaning and unnecessary, for his very waiting on God 
is itself a silent appeal to Him. But where the spirit of 
prayer is wanting, and the outward act, and the psychical 
emotion are regarded as real expressions of spirituality, 
it is only natural to conclude that their repetition is of 
value, and to act again and again the state of mind 
which the person recognises is required of him. ‘Thus, 
there are some who will take every opportunity of doing 


* Sacred music may of course be as great a pleasure to those who are 
spiritually minded as to those who are not, and may awaken or recall in 
them spiritual thoughts. But while it is evident that it cannot do this 
with those who are unspiritual, it may produce in them psychical emotions 
by clothing the spiritual with a sensuous charm, 
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this, thinking not only that such acts are righteous- 
ness, but that ‘they shall be heard for their much 
speaking.’ 

Yet, although such people might smile at the prayer- 
wheels of the Llamas, and repudiate the rosaries of 
paganism, they would probably be the last to recognise 
that their own devotions were the same in principle. 
Even the person who mechanically repeats the responses 
in church while his thoughts are absorbed in secular 
interests, would yet argue that what he did was better 
than nothing, although admitting perhaps that he ought 
to pay more attention to the words he uttered. But 
those who with painful effort conscientiously act the 
part which their words express, and successfully excite 
those emotions which are termed devotional, would in- 
dignantly repudiate any comparison of their acts with 
those of the heathen. They have felt for half an hour an 
exalted trust in God, they have experienced a feeling of 
love towards Him, they have enjoyed the pleasure of a 
soothing repentance, and their affections seem for the 
time to be almost set upon things above; and although it 
is true that they turn their thoughts with relief to worldly 
interests when their devotions are over, yet that all 
their efforts may be worse than useless, because his- 
trionic only, is to them inconceivable. For human 
nature is the same all the world over, and the cause of 
their error is that which the Apostle implies was the 
cause of the similar error on the part of the Jews— 
they are ‘ ignorant of God’s righteousness.’ 

Thus, although the emotions of the true Christian are 
often powerfully called into play by spiritual realities, 
yet, unlike histrionic religious emotion, they are deep 
and lasting; and just as the person, whose own life ‘is 
full of deep and intense interest, will be unmoved by the 
lesser interests of some fiction which draws tears from 
others, so those who: have ‘tasted the good word of 
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God,’ and have deeply realized ‘the powers of the world 
to come,’ and whose affections are habitually set upon 
things above, will hardly fail to recognise the contrast 
between mere psychical emotions and those begotten by 
spiritual realities, or to perceive the emptiness and un- 
reality of the former. 

But where this is not the case, and psychical devotion 
is the highest idea of spirituality, it is only natural that 
everything tending to evoke religious emotion should be 
valued, and that a growing inclination should be pro- 
duced for everything in religion. which appeals to the 
senses and the imagination. It is natural, also, that 
those who mistake this psychical devotional spirit for 
spiritual principle, should esteem the former when they 
perceive it in others, and thus come to regard the devout 
idolater with respect,* and thence to excuse his idolatry, 
or even partake in it; thus verifying the statement of 
the Apostle John, that those who wish the followers of 
false religion ‘God-speed are partakers of their evil 
deeds’ (2 John 10, 11). 

For all error has a tendency to develop, and therefore 
the warning of the preacher is directed at the very com-. 
mencement of this error: ‘Be more ready to hear than 
to give the sacrifice of fools, for they consider not that 
they do evil.’ 

Of a like import is the statement of the Apostle James: 
‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this: to visit the widow and the fatherless in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world ’ 
(James 1. 27). The word used by the Apostle here for 
religion is threskos, the literal meaning of which is ‘ to 


* Thus, there are some who hold up for our imitation the devout Mahom- 
medan, who, at a given signal, falls upon his knees and ‘ repeats’ certain 
words which, if not idolatry, is yet as ‘vain repetition’ as that of the 
Roman Catholic who repeats so many Aves and Paternosters in a language 
he does not even understand. See Liddon’s ‘ Christmas Sermons.’ 
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intone.’ The heathen used to intone the liturgies they 
addressed to the gods, and the word threskos, or ‘in- 
toning,’ thus became a general term to express all public 
devotions and ritual. The use, therefore, of this word 
by the Apostle is highly significant, for he implies that 
the ritual most pleasing to God consists of works of 
charity and kindness, combined with separation from 
the world and the things which are in the world. 

Now, when it is considered how entirely opposed such 
teaching is to the religious ideas of the world generally, 
and how ritual observances constitute the sole object of 
the efforts of many, the insidious and deceptive influence 
of this seeming righteousness may evidently be great 
and widespread. | 

But the ritualistic spirit is not merely an error and 
evil in itself ; its effects are in the highest degree evil on 
those under its influence. 

The zealous religionist who attends every religious 
service with the idea that he honours God with his lips, 
(though his heart may be far from him) does so in order 
to satisfy his conscience that he has paid God his due, 
done his duty, and thus established his own righteous- 
ness. But the necessary consequence of this, unless 
other circumstances tend to mitigate it, is, ultimately, to 
sear the conscience and destroy the capability for 
believing, or even recognising spiritual truth. It may 
be, in short, as in the case of the Pharisees, a prepara- 
tion for the sin unto death, and is an evidence that the 
natural tendency of spiritual death is to complete itself. 

Thus the prophet Isaiah, who had warned the people 
of the sin and uselessness of their outward religious zeal, 
was further directed by God to tell them: ‘ Hear ye, 
indeed, but understand not, and see ye indeed, but 
perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest they 
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see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, and convert, and be healed’ 
(Isa. vi. 9,10). And again: ‘ Forasmuch as this people 
draw nigh unto Me with their mouth and with their lips 
do honour Me, but have removed their heart far from 
Me, and their fear towards Me is taught by the precepts 
of men; therefore behold I will proceed to do a mar- 
vellous work among this people, even a marvellous work 
and a wonder: for the wisdom of their wise men shall 
perish and the understanding of their prudent men shall 
bebidas (isavxcix. 13 414), 

Nor did the spiritual darkness fail to fall on the nation 
generally, for their hearts were hardened and their con- 
sciences seared, so that ‘hearing they heard but did not 
understand, and seeing they saw but did not perceive ’ 
(Mark iv. 12). The Scriptures which they treasured and 
acknowledged as the Word of God, and which insisted 
on the necessity of true holiness of heart, and con- 
demned all outward righteousness without it as worth- 
less, had no effect upon them. ‘They heard those 
Seriptures read every Sabbath day, but they produced 
no impression on their hearts ; no suspicion was aroused 
in them that they might be wanting in every element of 
true holiness. For, as the Apostle said, there was ‘a 
veil upon their heart’ (2 Cor. in. 14, 15), so that the 
words either floated superficially over their minds, or if 
at. any moment they were brought home to their con- 
sciences, awakening in them the sense of an obligation 
which they could not fulfil, then, with much ingenuity, 
they sought to turn aside their force and application by 
wresting their meaning, or, while scrupulously obeying 
the letter of each command, ignoring or rejecting its 
spirit. 

;When, however, Jesus of Nazareth came to them, 
and by. His searching teaching exposed the rottenness of 
their trusted righteousness, and the evil of their hearts, 
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their anger was at once aroused. His doctrines attacked 
the root of their religious self-confidence, and therefore 
they refused to believe in the authority of the Teacher. 
Yet, because His words troubled them, and their effect 
could not be wholly got rid of, they were filled with 
hatred towards Him, and sought to silence for ever the 
obnoxious teaching in the death of the Teacher. 

There are many who suppose that the curses pro- 
nounced by God against certain sins, are the arbitrary 
inflictions of a Being, offended at the wickedness of man; 
but, as before pointed out, there is every reason to con- 
clude that this is not the case, but that the consequences 
proclaimed are, ordinarily, the result of immutable moral 
laws, apart from any interference on the part of God. 
Thus it might be shown that the curse pronounced 
against those who ‘ worship graven images’ is the neces- 
sary moral result of idolatrous devotion, and the same 
may be shown of the consequences which are said to 
follow the closely-allied spirit of ritualism. 

The value attached to the reverently-performed out- 
ward act and utterance, and ritual form, prepares the 
mind to attach an occult virtue to these things, which 
thus assume the character of charms or incantations. 
This is still more the case with those who, mistaking 
psychical emotion for spiritual reality, seek those 
material aids which excite the former; for the natural 
consequence is to lead them to value and reverence each 
material symbol and emblem of the ritual which. assists 
the imagination and emotion, and the spiritual virtue 
and sanctity, thus attached to these things, renders them 
open to the suggestion that a homage and honour should 
be paid to them. Beginning in this way with a reverence 
and homage to the material building, as the supposed 
habitation of Him who ‘ dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands,’ it is gradually extended to other things, and 
a Similar sanctity is attached to the picture or similitude, 
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or even emblem of the Deity, as if some spiritual virtue 
dwelt in it. Thus, just as their false idea of spirituality 
prepares them to honour the spirit of idolatrous devotion, 
so, little by little, they may be led into idolatry them- 
selves. 

Thus it was with the Jews, who set so high a value on 
their ritual observances and outward acts, and who, in 
spite of every warning by prophet after prophet, con- 
tinually fell into the idolatry of the surrounding nations. 

It was, moreover, stated of them that ‘the fear of 
God’ was taught them ‘ by the precepts of men’; that is 
to say, that the way in which to draw near to, and 
worship God, was learned by them wholly from human 
instruction. To blindly follow human advice on such 
a matter would be to court error, when the numerous 
warnings against being deceived are considered, but it 
would also be to despise the numerous promises of guid- 
ance to those who seek it from God, and would argue 
an absolute want of faith in Him. It is the antithesis 
of faith, as expressed in the warning, ‘ Cursed is the 
man who trusteth in man, and whose heart departeth 
from the Lord’ (Jer. xvi. 5). 


But this is just what all who are actuated by the ~ 


spirit of ritualism would naturally do. Those who look 
only at the outward and visible, and put their trust in 
the outward appearance and outward sign, or whose very 
idea of spirituality is the psychical feeling produced by 
outward aids, would be unable to rest upon that which 
was truly spiritual and unseen. Therefore, they would 
instinctively demand a visible source of guidance, and the 
definite instructions of human advisers, who would be 
trusted in proportion to their worldly and visible position, 
power, and authority. Thus, putting their trust in man, 
they become doubly defenceless, and are easily led 
further and further into error. 

Now, in proportion as these errors obtain dominion 
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over the mind, and the outward and psychical are sub- 
stituted for the inward and spiritual, so are the moral 
faculties starved; the person lives, so to speak, outside 
himself, and all inward and spiritual ideas are shut out 
from the mind. The conscience, being necessarily 
deadened by these means, is yet further deadened by 
the possession of a fancied righteousness, in comparison 
with which evil thoughts and imaginations seem of little 
moment, and are indulged accordingly, and even evil 
actions appear to be atoned for by it. 

When, then, some precept or warning opposed to the 
religious prejudices is brought before the mind, it may be 
recognised, indeed, as a command of God, but, because 
its force is unfelt by the conscience, there will be no 
hesitation in seeking some way by which its application 
may be turned aside, and this will be still more the case 
with spiritual truth conveyed in the form of parable or 
metaphor, the application of which is not so evident. 

But, in addition to this, the pride and self-confi- 
dence produced by the seeming establishment of their 
own righteousness will be a powerful stimulus, which 
will urge them to oppose and reject every truth which 
seems to detract from its value, while those truths, the 
force of which cannot be immediately turned aside, will 
provoke their secret hostility. Hence, the followers of 
an outward religion will shrink more and more from all 
spiritual truth, and the very reading of the Bible, save in 
a formal and perfunctory manner, or in a speculative 
spirit, will be repulsive to them. 

The pride also which is fostered by the possession of 
an outward righteousness, and which is essentially a 
natural or psychical righteousness, cannot fail to be 
wounded when that righteousness is questioned. This 
will awaken the anger of the natural man, and the 
history, both of the Jews, and of Christendom, shows that 
wherever the power has existed, the spirit of ritualism 
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has always been accompanied by the hatred and perse- 
cution of those who have opposed it. 

It should be observed, however, that the tendency to 
the ritualistic spirit exists in all. ‘ Beware,’ said Christ, 
‘of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy ;’ 
that is to say, ‘ Beware of acting in religion.’ These 
words, spoken as they were to His own disciples, 
show that it was a danger to which all were liable—a 
deadly influence which, like the ‘little leaven’ which 
‘leavens the whole lump,’ would, if once admitted, 
destroy their souls. But while there are probably few 
who altogether escape it, yet they who recognise its evil 
and danger, are preserved from its deadly effects, and 
not only speedily become aware of such hypocrisy if at 
any moment it creeps over their spirits, but are careful 
to avoid that excessive religious devotion which must 
necessarily produce it. 

Those, however, who do not recognise its danger, 
and, not considering ‘ that they do evil,’ regard outward 
religion, and the repetition of so many prayers and 
praises, as a service they owe to God, cannot fail to be 
leavened by its influence, and blinded to the true state 
of their hearts. Yet the effect, even in some of these, 
may.be modified. Trial, affliction, and conscious in- . 
firmity may keep many humble and conscientious, much 
of whose religion is, nevertheless, of this character; for 
affliction and need, being realities, produce real prayer, 
and the contrast between such prayer, and acted prayer, 
will make them conscious, in some degree at least, of the 
hypocrisy of mere repetitions and formal utterances, and 
cause them to shrink from that excessive religiousness 
which, when excessive, must always be of that acted and 
formal character, and which makes those who follow it 
‘righteous in their own eyes’ and blind to spiritual truth. 

It was the ultra religionists of the time of Christ who 
most fully represented the spirit of ritualism, and who, 
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by their religious performances, thought that they estab- 
lished their own righteousness; their excessive ritual 
zeal showing the value they attached to it, and that 
religion had become to them, not a means to an end, 
but the end itself. Hence their scrupulous attention to 
the minutest points of such religion. They gave tithes- 
of mint, anise, and cummin, but neglected judgment, 
mercy, and faith; for this spirit of scrupulousness, and 
the undue importance they attached to little things, were 
evidences of their blindness to the deeper necessities 
of their souls. It was as if the crew of a vessel, driving 
before the gale on to a lee shore, were to employ their 
time in holystoning the deck instead of seeking to escape 
the swift-coming death; or as if, indeed, they thought 
that their useless actions would avert it ! 

Christ spoke of these ultra-religionists as doing all 
their works ‘to be seen of men.’ ‘This is a necessary 
consequence of the spirit in which those works were 
undertaken. They were actuated by the desire to estab- 
lish their own righteousness, and when a man in any 
way has exalted himself in his own estimation he im- 
mediately desires, and is not satisfied until he obtains, 
that recognition of the fact which endorses his own good 
opinion of himself. Thus the praise of man is, to such 
religionists, a seeming confirmation of their righteous- 
ness, an endorsement of their self-confidence, and an 
incense to the pride which is the keynote of their 
character. 

Yet it is to be observed, that those who do their works 
to be seen of men, are not necessarily conscious hypo- 
crites in the popular sense of the term. ‘The Pharisees 
had the greatest reverence for the religious rites of their 
church and the worship of God; they set the example 
to the rest of the nation of zeal and scrupulous attention 
to all the ordinances of their religion, and such zeal 


could not fail to attract the attention, and obtain the 
15 
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esteem of others. They did not do these things to 
decetve their fellow-men with the appearance of a 
righteousness in which they did not themselves believe. 
On the contrary, they themselves set the highest value 
on it; and because they did so, they valued the approval 
of others who held it in similar estimation. They were 
not hypocrites, or actors,* to men, but to God and their 
own conscience. _ 

It was the esteem and reverence in which they were 
held that so powerfully assisted this self-deception, and 
made it almost impossible for them to conceive that 
their righteousness was worthless. ‘ Woe unto you,’ 
said Christ to His disciples, ‘ when all men speak well of 
you!’ while to the Pharisees He said: ‘ Ye are they who 
justify yourselves before men, but God knoweth your 
hearts; for that which is highly esteemed among men 
is abomination in the sight of God’ (Luke xvi. 15) ; 
and if that outward and pretentious piety which obtains 
the praise of men, blinded the Pharisees to the evil of 
their own hearts, and to the depth of their spiritual need, 
and caused them to reject every warning by which 
Christ endeavoured to convince them of it, then it may 
be well conceived that such piety may indeed be abomi- 
nation to God. 

Therefore Christ said to them: ‘How can ye believe 
who receive honour one of another?’ (John y. 44). The 
self-confidence which is fostered by such honour, not 
only arms the mind against the truth, but is the direct 
opposite of that humility and childlike spirit without 
which a man cannot enter the kingdom of heaven, and, 
as implied by Christ, it makes belief impossible. 


It would thus appear that the moral effect of this 
outward righteousness on those who most assiduously 
follow and esteem it, is to harden their consciences 


* Hypocrite from the Greek uzoxpirng, an ‘ actor.’ 
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against the truth, and to deepen, if not complete, their 
spiritual death. This also shows why all Christ’s 
sternest rebukes were directed against the most zealous 
religionists, and why He regarded their case, and theirs’ 
only, as seemingly hopeless. ‘How can ye escape the 
damnation of hell ?’ He said to the scribes and Pharisees, 
and He thereby implied that there are lmits to the 
possibilities of redemption, and that those of whom He 
spoke were approaching a state which, when attained, 
would make their recovery impossible. 

This also explains the singular sanctity with which 
holy things were surrounded in the typical ritual of 
Judaism, and the otherwise inexplicable severity with 
which any invasion of that sanctity was punished.* That 
ritual and those holy things had no intrinsic sanctity in 
themselves, but they were types and shadows of that 
which would have that sanctity; namely, types of that 
truth which was to be revealed, and which would redeem 
men’s souls from sin and death. If so, then the physical 
death which, ‘without mercy,’ was inflicted on those 
who, without due preparation and ritual sanctification, 
ventured to touch the holy things or take part in the 
ritual of the types, was intended to foreshadow and 
point to that speritual and eternal death which must 
surely overtake those who, with hearts unhumbled and 
unprepared, and unconscious of the evil in them and 
the depth of their spiritual need, ventured to approach 
unto God, and whose religion in that case must neces- 
sarily be of the character described ; for it is clear that 
if prayer is not the expression of conscious need, it can 
only be acted, and that the effect on the conscience of 
such religion must ultimately be that which has been 
pointed out. There is probably an equal danger in 


* Nadab and Abihu, Lev. x.; Korah, Dathan and Abiram, Num. xvi. ; 
Uzza, 1 Chron. xiii. 9, 10. See also Lev. xvi. 2, 13, Exod. xxviii. 40. 
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coming to the study of the Word of God in a merely 
secular or speculative spirit, and wanting in that fear 
of God which is ‘ the beginning of wisdom.’ The Spirit of 
such approach to God, as well as that of the religious 
actor, would seem to be a preparation for the ‘sin unto 
death ’ from its tendency to destroy the influence of the 
truth upon the conscience. Therefore it is written: ‘I 
will be sanctified in them that come nigh Me,’ saith the 
Lord ; and the very Gospel of Christ which gives life to 
some is said to be a ‘ savour of death unto death’ to others. 

Moreover, although the full consequences of this spirit 
of outward, or acted religion, will fall only on those who, 
by it, seem to establish their own righteousness, or have 
become righteous in their own eyes, yet it is evident that 
the conscience of all who attach an undue importance to 
such religion must, in some degree, be blinded by it, and 
their minds, in some degree, armed against spiritual 
truth opposed to their religious prejudices ; and that, in 
proportion as the spirit of ritualism pervades a nation 
or community, so will its conscience be deadened, and a 
spirit of hostility be engendered towards the deeper 
teaching of Christ. 

Blindness of heart and unbelief of the truth are 
the characteristics of man’s spiritual death, and these 
characteristics will be deeper and more confirmed in 
many who appear ‘righteous indeed unto men,’ than in 
others who, like the publican in the parable, are without 
such righteousness, and are despised accordingly. For, 
as Christ said to the scribes and Pharisees, ‘ Verily I 
say unto you, that the publicans and harlots go into the 
kingdom of heaven before you’ (Matt. xxi. 31). 

* * * * * 

There remains to be noticed, as having a particular 
bearing on the nature of redemption, the further and 
more general effect on the community at large, conse- 
quent on the general adoption of a false religion and 
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righteousness. ‘This is the perversion of the conscience, 
the result of which is that the religionist does that 
which is evil in obedience to conscience, and his con- 
science thus becomes defiled, or: an ‘ evil conscience.’ 

When this is the case with a whole community, it does 
not follow that the consciences of the individuals com- 
posing it are seared, but rather that they are blinded and 
unawakened ; for the implication, in such a case, is that 
the truth is suppressed, or has never been heard. : 

It has already been pointed out how error has a 
tendency to develop, and it would not be difficult to 
trace, as some have done, the gradual development of 
many of the errors and superstitions which have leavened 
Christianity, from the very smallest beginnings, in which 
the error at first seemed to be so trivial as to be un- 
worthy of notice. 

What, for instance, could be more radically opposed 
to the spirit of Christ, and of the early Christians, than 
the tortures of the Inquisition and the burning of 
heretics? How antagonistic to the spirit of the rebuke 
given to James and John, ‘ Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of’ (Luke ix. 54), and to,the command, 
‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them that despite- 
fully use you and persecute you!’ And yet these perse- 
cutions were done in obedience to a religion which, by a 
eradual perversion, had come to regard murder as 
righteousness. 

So likewise the wars and crusades undertaken in the 
name of religion, the immoralities of the religious 
houses, the condonation of evil in the rich, the heavy 
burdens laid upon the poor, the moral degradation of 
the mind by the worship of idols, pictures, and the 
material emblems of religion, the suppression of all 
inquiry and freedom of thought, whether scientific or 
religious, and many other things, are sufficient evidences 
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of the development of errors utterly opposed to the 
spirit of Christianity, but which the perverted conscience 
of Christendom, with a few bright exceptions, neverthe- 
less once approved of and assented to. 

Such also we know was the character of that evil con- 
science which possessed the followers of the old pagan 
idolatry when Christ came. Yet there is ample evi- 
dence to prove that that idolatry was originally founded 
on the same revealed truth which is contained in the 
earlier books of the Bible, but from which the spiritual 
meaning having been eliminated, there remained nothing 
which could awaken spiritual ideas, or produce a true 
knowledge of God. 

The process was, no doubt, gradual, but if what has 
been said of the blindness of the conscience in the 
natural man, and the general desire to satisfy and deaden 
it, is considered, then it may be conceived that each 
successive step in that perversion of the truth, which 
tended to effect this result, would be eagerly welcomed, 
provided it was sufficiently clothed with an outward 
appearance of good, so that, while the consciences of 
men were not alarmed, they were enabled at the same 
time to satisfy them with an appearance of righteous- 
ness, which yet did not oblige them to ‘keep God in 
their remembrance.’ Yet the Apostle Paul says ‘ they 
‘were without excuse. Because that when they knew 
‘God they glorified Him not as God, neither were 
‘thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, and 
‘their foolish heart was darkened ; professing themselves 
‘to be wise they became fools, and changed the glory of 
‘the incorruptible God into an image made like unto cor- 
‘ruptible man, and to birds and four-footed beasts and 
‘creeping things. Wherefore God also gave them up to 
‘uncleanness through the lust of their own hearts to dis- 
‘honour their own bodies between themselves — who 
‘changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and 
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‘served the creature rather than the Creator, who is 
‘blessed for ever.’ 

‘ And even as they did not like to retain God in their 
‘knowledge, God gave them up to a mind void of judg- 
‘ment (margin), to do those things which are not con- 
‘venient, being filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, 
‘wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, full of envy, 
‘murder, debate, deceit, malignity, whisperers, backbiters, 
‘haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of 
‘evil things, disobedient to parents, without understand- 
‘ing, covenant-breakers, without natural affection, 1m- 
‘placable, unmerciful’ (Rom. 1. 28-81). 

But the Apostle says that they were without excuse, 
and he sums up the indictment by saying, ‘ Who knowing 
‘the judgment of God, that they which commit such 
‘things are worthy of death, not only do the same, but 
‘have pleasure in them that do them’ (verse 31). 

It is the fashion nowadays to excuse evil provided it is 
done (as it is called) ‘conscientiously,’ and this is espe- 
cially the excuse made for those murders and persecutions 
of so-called heretics, which the conscience of Christendom 
once approved. But if the ‘evil consciences’ of men 
were then any excuse for the wickedness they did, most 
assuredly there was yet more excuse for the heathen 
who, while doing the same things, had never heard of 
Christianity. But the Apostle asserts that these latter 
did these things knowing that by the judgment of God 
they were worthy of death. If so, then, instead of really 
doing them conscientiously, they did them in defiance of 
the dictates of conscience, that is, against ‘the law of 
God written in their hearts,’ for it could only have been 
through their conscience, that they knew that these 
things were evil and worthy of death. 

Yet the very evil of these things, continually brought 
before the minds of the more thoughtful by the sufferings 
and moral degradation they produced, would, as we know 
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they did, awaken in many the voice of their true 
conscience. Suffering and affliction also tend to pro- 
duce in the sufferers humility of mind, conscientiousness, 
and pity for the sufferings of others, and thus we may 
conceive, that in spite of the demands of an evil conscience, 
formed by an evil religion, some heathen of old, a 
worshipper of Baal or Moloch, has spared, or delivered 
from death, the human victim devoted to his God, and 
in so doing has obeyed the pleadings of pity, and of his 
true conscience; or that, in other ways, he has shown 
merey and pity which his religion and standard of 
morality, either condemned, or did not demand, and has 
thus obeyed his true conscience, and ‘ shown the law of 
God written on his heart.’ It may be that, in this way, 
many have been torn between the demands of their good 
and evil consciences, and, in obeying the former and 
sinning against the latter, have been filled with a strange 
sense of inward peace in spite of no little misgiving. 
Nor does this strange sense of peace deceive them, for, 
as Christ said, ‘to whom much is given, of him only 
shall much be required’; and thus it is implied that 
many to whom little has been given, who have never 
heard of Christ, or the precepts of Christianity, yet 
will be counted worthy of eternal life, because, in obe- 
dience to the dictates of their true conscience, they did 
kindness to those in need ; and it is equally implied that 
ignorance of Christianity will be no excuse for those who 
have not obeyed the voice of their true conscience (Matt. 


xxv. 31-46). 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SPIRIT OF SCEPTICISM. 


In considering that form of spiritual death which is 
manifested by the more open opponents of spiritual truth, 
such as atheists, sceptics, and others, it is necessary to 
notice another class, namely, those who appear to be 
simply indifferent to all religion. 

These latter may conform to, and follow certain recog- 
nised religious ordinances in a formal and perfunctory 
manner, and their doing so might seem to class them 
with religious formalists; but, unlike the latter, they 
place but little value on religion, and conform to it rather 
in obedience to popular opinion and fashion. They may 
perhaps think, that in doing so, they are also performing 
a religious duty which, somehow or other, may benefit 
them in the future; and some may place a higher value 
on this duty than others, and, in this way, the latter may 
blend into the class referred to in the last chapter, 
between whom, and the wholly irreligious, there may be 
all degrees. The wholly irreligious also may be either 
simply indifferent to all religion, whether formal or 
spiritual, or be, in a greater or less degree, opposed to 
both, until they also blend into the open opponents of 
religion. In considering, therefore, the class of the 
indifferent, it is necessary to remember that their 
extremes blend into these others, and that it is only 
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those in whom indifference predominates who are here 
referred to. 

All men by nature are, practically, wholly psychical, or 
natural, with a moral capacity as yet undeveloped, or a 
conscience which, until it is awakened and educated, is 
in a dead or quiescent state. When this is the case, the 
man is simply part of nature, and lives wholly in and 
for the present, and, although influenced by natural 
affection, seeks in all other circumstances his own good, 
and is indifferent to that of others. Conscience, as 
pointed out, is an anomaly, and has no meaning to man 
regarded as wholly natural, and therefore in those in 
whom the law of the flesh is strongly predominant, its 
voice is never heard. 

It is true that, except in isolated instances, and 
amongst the criminal classes, or in savage nations, this 
is never wholly the case, but there may, nevertheless, be 
many, even among the better classes of a Christian 
country, of whom it is more or less true. On the re- 
mainder of the community the moral precepts of 
Christianity will have weight, and will insensibly 
quicken the consciences of the larger proportion of the 
individuals in it. But even when this is the case, not 
only may the law of the flesh be dominant in spite of 
conscience, but the conscience itself may only be in- 
fluenced by those precepts which refer to man’s relations 
with his fellow-men, and be wholly unaffected by those 
deeper spiritual truths which do not relate to the present 
world. 

The flesh, or natural man, not being subject to the 
law of God, but wholly opposed to it, it is necessary, in 
order to prepare man for a higher state of existence, that 
he should recognise the evil of the natural state, and die 
to it, and Christianity is the method designed by God to 
enable man to do this, by lifting him in spirit above the 
present state of things. Therefore the Christian is said 
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to be ‘ delivered from this present evil world’ (Gal. 1. 4), 
to be crucified to it (Gal. vi. 14), to overcome it (1 John 
v. 5), and to ‘crucify the flesh with its affections and 
lusts’ (Gal. v. 24). But this is the death of the natural 
man, who will not of himself commit such suicide, and, 
therefore, until the conscience is fully awakened, and, 
through it, the spirit is renewed and girded with the 
powers of the world to come, the demands of Christianity 
can only appear gloomy and repulsive. 

Moreover, until the conscience is thus awakened, these 
demands will also appear absurd and impossible. It is 
only by the conscience that the nature and evil of sin is 
recognised, and, therefore, those in whom it is una- 
wakened, will neither recognise nor admit the evil in 
themselves, or in the world, and the necessity of for- 
saking all things, and of dying to the present state of 
things, will seem uncalled for and useless. It will seem 
foolishness to them. 

Yet, underlying this, there is an inward consciousness 
in most people, that many of their natural inclinations 
are opposed to the law of righteousness ; and the sin and 
unrighteousness in the world, however it may be ignored, 
is an evidence of the evil in human nature, and is simply » 
the open expression of those evil thoughts and desires of 
which each is conscious. This inward consciousness, 
even although it may be unacknowledged by the mind, 
gives a weight and significance to the demands of 
Christianity, which it is felt would burden the con- 
science with a sense of ill desert, were they faced and 
accepted, and therefore the natural man shrinks from 
doing so. 

Hence it will be found that, while many will gladly 
listen to, and appreciate sermons, or conversations, about 
the moral duties of man to his fellow-men, they will yet 
evince the greatest repugnance to anything which 
forcibly brings before them the nature and necessity of 
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repentance unto life, and the uselessness of mere out- 
ward religion, of the necessity of a great change to be 
wrought in them, of dying to the world, of living by 
faith in things which are unseen, of looking forward to 
a future life and to the coming of the Lord. The in- 
troduction of such topics appears so unseemly, and im- 
pertinent to the interests and relations of life, that they 
are never mentioned under ordinary circumstances, and 
even very ‘religious’ people will shrink from them, and 
gladly change the conversation, if at any time they are 
introduced. Because also they are foolishness to the 
unawakened conscience, they will be treated with scorn 
and ridicule by many, and there will often be an animus 
in that scorn, proportionate to the inward consciousness 
of their truth. 

Such must be the characteristics of those who are in- 
different to spiritual truth. ‘They may be moral, and 
respectable in their human relations, but ‘their conver- 
sation is in the world,’ they ‘walk according to the 
course of the world,’ ‘fulfilling the desires of the flesh 
and of the mind,’ and are ‘by nature the children of 
wrath,’ because ‘alienated from the life of God’ (Eph. 
i. 1-8, iv. 18). There may be degrees in this alienation 
among them, and those whose consciences most fully 
recognise the claims of justice, mercy, and truth, in their 
human relations, will certainly be most ready to listen 
to, and accept deeper spiritual truths. Many also 
have never been brought into contact with that truth, 
and might be far from indifferent to it if it was forcibly 
brought before them. The characteristic of the really 
indifferent is that, when they hear the truth, it makes 
little, if any, impression on them, and, being naturally 
repulsive to them, they put it out of their minds. They 
‘hear the Word, but understand it not,’ and therefore 
speedily forget it’ (Matt. xin. 19). 

It is to be observed, however, that they do not wilfully 
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reject the truth, nor is their conscience hardened against 
it, as it is in the case of the self-righteous. They simply 
turn away from it because it is unpalatable, and it is 
their ease, and prosperity, and interest in the world which 
make it so (Prov. i. 32). They are thus, so to speak, in 
a negate state, and should anything occur to weaken, 
or destroy their present contentment, then, no doubt, 
the ears of many would be opened to the truth (Job 
xxxvl. 8, 10); for, as before pointed out, it is the affec- 
tions, and not the reason, which oppose so insuperable 
a barrier to spiritual knowledge and belief. 

In the case of the openly wicked, hostility to spiritual 
truth might be expected to take a more definite and pro- 
nounced form, and this is often the case. A person 
cannot go on in a course of open wickedness, unless he 
shuts out from his mind every truth which condemns it, 
and which brings before him the thought of judgment 
to come. Conscience, continually aroused, would poison 
the pleasures of sin, and make life intolerable, and there- 
fore such persons will not only do everything to silence 
conscience, but will often manifest the most bitter 
hostility to any religion which insists, at all, on the 
necessity of righteousness, and would be glad to believe 
that all religion was a lie. 

Yet, strange to say, the most complete irreligion and 
reckless sin may sometimes cover a more than _half- 
awakened conscience, and such persons are frequently 
more open to the force of spiritual truth than even the 
most moral and conscientious of the merely indifferent. 
For the very magnitude of the evil in them, thus brought 
to light, and their powerlessness to withstand it, arouses 
conscience, convinces of sin, and prepares them to wel- 
come the hope of deliverance. This is only an illustra- 
tion of the principle, that the manifestation of the evil of 
sin is necessary, before its power can be destroyed. Like 
bodily disease, it is the inward malady that kills, but 
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once let it come to the surface, and, hideous though it 
may be, the life is saved. 


The characteristics of the true sceptic are different. 
He is not indifferent, nor does he shut his ears and turn 
away from the truth ; but he boldly meets it, and denies 
it to be truth. There is not necessarily the same bitter 
hostility to religious truth that is evinced by some who, 
living in sin, know that it justly condemns them, for 
many sceptics are just, conscientious, and kindly in their 
human relations. Nevertheless, because the more 
spiritual demands of Christianity are repulsive and 
foolishness to every natural man, the same spirit of re- 
pugnance to them must necessarily animate many 
sceptics, some of whom will admit the fact, and boldly 
assert that Christianity is a system hateful, immoral, and 
unreasonable. 

If anyone with a keen intellect, but unawakened 
conscience, takes up the Bible as a purely speculative 
study, it must be in a great measure foolishness to him, 
because there is no response in his conscience to its 
deeper truths, while, at the same time, he will find much 
in it that is offensive to nature. but instead of turning 
away from it, his keen intellect, regarding it from a purely 
human point of view, will enable him to put its seeming 
foolishness into the form of definite argument, and by 
this means he is able to overthrow its authority, and the 
force, therefore, of its offensive doctrines. The offence to 
human pride and self-confidence, and the burden upon 
conscience, produced by a large portion of the teaching 
of Christ, will always be the spur to his endeavours, and 
his hostility will be great in proportion to the natural 
pride of his character, which rebels against restraint and 
humihation. 

Moreover, because the force of the demands of Chris- 
tianity cannot be wholly thrown off the mind, as long as 
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there is any belief in a righteous God who is opposed to . 
sin, therefore the true spirit of scepticism always tends 
to atheism. But this atheism is not necessarily the 
denial of a First Cause, or of an Eternal Energy, or even 
of an Almighty Intelligence, but of a God who is the 
moral Governor of the universe, who interferes in the 
interests of righteousness and truth, and is the Rewarder 
of righteousness, and the Punisher of iniquity. 

It is to be observed, however, that the hostility to the 
doctrines of Christianity evinced by many sceptics, is 
not wholly due to the offence which they call forth im 
the mind of the natural man. It is probable, indeed, 
that this hostility would never have arisen in many, 
were it not that the religious creeds, based on Christianity, 
seem to many so opposed to reason, and even conscience 
itself, that, supported as they appear to be by Scripture, 
they create a strong feeling of hostility towards the 
latter. This will also seem to excuse, both the repugnance 
they feel towards spiritual truth, and their open attacks 
upon it, which, wanting that excuse, they might never 
have made.* 

By the labours of many such keen intellects a sceptical 
literature has gradually been built up, and is daily in- 
creasing, so that, at the present day, anyone of the idio- 
syncrasy described, may find plenty of arguments. to 
strengthen his position. 

But scepticism does not always arise from the same 
cause. It may be that the sceptic was originally of a 
more or less pious turn of mind, but some affliction, or 
suffering, has seemed to deny the justice and mercy of 
God, and, not being able to explain it, or see any reason 
for such suffermg, he is inclined to doubt the existence 
of a beneficent God, and to conclude that everything 


* As in the case of Voltaire, the arguments of sceptics are as much 
directed against religious errors and superstitions as against the truth, 
which to their minds seems to be inseparably associated with them. 
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happens according to a rigid law of nature which is blind 
and remorseless. This, in one form or another, is pro- 
bably the most common cause of loss of belief in God, and 
the doubts which have thus arisen are speedily confirmed 
by sceptical arguments. 

Or, it may be, that before the person has learnt the true 
way of regarding spiritual things, and the necessity of 
patient search and dependence on the guidance of God, 
he comes across sceptical arguments which explain 
away the meaning, and destroy the authority of Scrip- 
ture, and, as he has never recognised their deep intrinsic 
truth and harmony, and finds so many difficulties which 
those arguments adduce against their truth, he re- 
luctantly, and gradually, surrenders his belief in them. 

Or it may be that the creeds in which he has been 
brought up seem so contrary to reason and conscience 
that, supported as they appear to be by Scripture, they 
create in his mind, as before explained, a hostility to 
the latter, and he is prepared to listen to arguments 
which deny its truth and authority. 

Or it may be, seeing in nature fixed and unalterable 
laws, which, so far, are the expression of the mind of 
God, that the force and reality of material things, and 
the wonderful powers of the material universe, so absorb 
his mind and imagination, that they exclude all thought 
of the deeper importance and significance of spiritual 
principles, which, to his unawakened conscience, become 
in consequence weak and foolish in comparison. 

Thus, there are many forms of scepticism which are 
chiefly intellectual, and which are often due to the mis- 
representation of the truth itself. There must, indeed, 
be, in many of these, some of that repugnance to spiritual 
truth which characterizes every natural man, and which 
is not overcome until the heart has been humbled, and 
the conscience awakened, by affliction, misfortune, and 
conscious infirmity, previous to which, spiritual things 
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cannot be seen in their true light. Yet there is often a 
real and honest regret for the loss of a belief which 
relieved the sorrows of the present and clothed the future 
with hope. 
True scepticism, on the other hand, like true belief, is 
of the heart, and springs from the desire to reject the 
deeper spiritual teaching of Christianity, and especially 
that which condemns human pride and self-confidence, 
and places a restraint on human selfishness. This spirit, 
as we have seen, will be as much, or more fully mani- 
fested by the followers of a false religion condemned by 
that teaching, than by the rejecters of all religion. In 
short, it will betray itself under very different cuises, and 
the most open opposer of the claims of Christianity and 
revelation may not be so deeply imbued with the spirit of 
scepticism, as the professed Christian who gladly accepts, 
and seeks for every argument which will weaken the 
authority of those portions of Scripture, the teaching of 
which is repugnant to him; or as those who, boldly 
rejecting the authority of certain portions which offend 
them, yet speak of the remainder as the Word of God, 
although such rejection cannot fail to destroy the 
authority of the whole. In fact, just as the spirit of 
true belief is manifested by the pain felt at any attack on 
the Scriptures as the Word of God, so the true spirit of 
scepticism is manifested by the pleasure, or indifference, 
with which everything is received which casts fresh doubt 
on the veracity of any portion of the Bible.* 
Considering, then, the bitter hostility to the Bible 
which has been manifested by some religionists, it is 


* Those whose belief is founded ox/y on the authority of the religious 
world, and not on inward conviction of the truth, will of necessity be in- 
different to, or will feel no pain at, these attacks on the Bible, so long as 
that authority is a paramount power in the world. But their faith, not 
being real faith, must suffer shipwreck, should at any time that authority 
fail. 
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difficult to conceive that such should not be among the 
foremost, though not, perhaps, the open advocates of 
unbelief. 

It is also to be observed that the true sceptic is always 
a proselytizer. The advocate of the truth may indeed be 
anxious that others should know that truth; but if they 
will not listen to it he is content to stand alone, confi- 
dent in that security which truth alone can give. But 
however the sceptic may have persuaded himself that 
there is no righteous God who is the moral Governor of 
the world, yet conscience, as long as it exists, secretly 
denies that conclusion,* and it becomes absolutely 
necessary for his confidence that he should have that 
moral support which numbers give. Hence also, like 
the advocates of superstition and false religion, he 
evinces the bitterest anger towards those who oppose 
his conclusions, and, should scepticism become the creed 
of the majority, that anger may yet manifest itself in the 
persecution of those who differ from them.t 


Scepticism did not, of necessity, arise until after the 
Reformation. Before that event the Bible was com- 
paratively unknown, and the only opposers of the 
popular religion were a few, here and there, who pro- 
tested against the evils, social and religious, to which 


* See Section I., chap. v., ‘ Nature of Sin,’ pp.102-114. 

+ The sense of insecurity which arouses this anger against those whose 
arguments tend to weaken the confidence of the followers of a false creed 
will not be wholly removed, even although the world generally should 
accept the conclusions of scepticism. For the world of the past and all its 
mightiest thinkers are still against them. And if it is argued that 
scepticism is the result of the increase of knowledge which is characteristic 
of the present age, it may be replied, that the increase is only in scientific 
knowledge, and not in true philosophy, and that it is a question whether 
judgment and wisdom have not decreased, and a question also whether 
there is any correspondence in the thought of the present age, with the 
wisdom of Solomon, of Socrates, and of Bacon, which is still as true now 
as it ever was. 
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that religion gave rise. But such were not opposers of 
Christianity, but supporters of it, and they opposed the 
religion of their times because they regarded it as con- 
trary to the religion of Christ. The majority, ignorant 
of that teaching, could not, therefore, be opposers of it, 
and not until its doctrines became known, could those 
doctrines possibly provoke hostility. 

Therefore, we find that the first pioneers of scepticism 
arose, not in Roman Catholic countries, where the Bible 
after the Reformation still remained a forbidden book, 
but in Protestant countries. Nevertheless, the enormous 
impulse given to freedom of thought which followed the 
Reformation in Protestant countries, and which was due, 
both to the removal of the restraints hitherto exercised by 
religion, and to the circulation of knowledge by the art 
of printing, could not fail to gradually permeate and affect 

ioman Catholic countries also. Accordingly, we find 
in them a steadily increasing current of knowledge and 
inquiry, and with it, a growing unbelief in their religion, 
the superstitions and immoralities of which offended the 
reason and conscience of the more thoughtful; until, at 
the Revolution, the majority rejected it altogether, and, 
with it, the Christianity on which it based its claims. 
This was only to be expected in those who failed to dis- 
tinguish between the two; and ignorance of the Bible 
and of the nature of true Christianity may still be the 
cause of much of the scepticism in those countries. 

This cannot be said of Protestant countries, in which 
there has been a steadily increasing knowledge of the 
Scriptures amongst all classes; and yet we find that 
scepticism, which previously was confined to a minority, 
has of late years rapidly developed, and threatens, in 
this country, to overthrow the influence of Christianity 
altogether. 

This growing failure in the influence of the truth is. 
an anomaly. It would imply that Christianity, when 
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subjected to rigid examination, was wanting in that 
truth which, however checked for a time, always over- 
comes in the end. In short, the first rapid increase of 
Christianity, in spite of the most bitter hatred, opposi- 
tion, and persecution, and which is only explicable as 
the triumph of intrinsic truth, is in direct contradiction 
to its equally rapid decadence at the present day. 

This demands explanation, and it is important to our 
subject to consider its cause, its bearing and significance, 
and the result to which it is tending. 

It must be remembered that the indifference to 
spiritual truth, which in all ages has characterized the 
majority of mankind, is due to the fact that their con- 
science is unawakened. If all men are born into the 
world as natural, or psychical beings, with only a latent 
spiritual capacity, or a conscience which requires educa- 
tion and development before it has any influence, and if 
the natural man instinctively shrinks from everything 
which tends to awaken that conscience, then it can be 
no wonder that the majority of mankind have always 
been more or less indifferent, or opposed, to spiritual 
truth. There may be degrees in this indifference and 
hostility, and some, whose consciences have been more 
or less awakened, may yet be ignorant of spiritual truth. 
But where indifference or hostility to spiritual truth pre- 
dominates, as is seen to be the case with the majority of 
people, they must remain natural or psychical, and 
‘governed principally by the law of the flesh. 

That law is opposed to the law of righteousness, and 
the thoughts and imaginations of the natural man are 
therefore evil continually, and, if under no restraint, 
would constantly manifest themselves in action. But in 
a country like England there exist powerful restraints. 
The precepts of Christianity relating to human relations 
are generally acknowledged by the conscience of the 
community, and help to form public opinion, which 
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condemns actions opposed to those precepts, exercising 
a restraint on numbers which individually they might 
have no wish for. The desire to obtain the approval of 
others is the incentive also to acts of justice, mercy, and 
truth, and to works of beneficence in many, who in 
another community, and influenced by another state of 
public opinion, would not think of doing them. 

Religion also exercises a similar restraint on many 
who yet may have no real conviction of its intrinsic 
truth. But as long as religion is acknowledged by the 
majority, the authority of all has a moral influence on 
each, which forces them. to respect the recognised 
demands of that religion. 

The efficacy of these restraints depends, primarily, on 
the influence exercised by the sincere followers of the 
precepts of Christianity, who, by their words and actions, 
quicken the conscience of the community, elevate the 
standard of public opinion, and keep up the authority of 
pure religion; therefore they are likened by Christ to 
‘the salt of the earth,’ because they preserve from cor- 
ruption the community in which they live. Let, then, 
their influence by any means be weakened or destroyed, 
and both the standard of public opinion would be depre- 
ciated and the authority of true religion would cease. 

In addition to these restraints, men make laws for 
their own protection, and thus place themselves under 
restraint which, individually, they may have no wish for ; 
for how seldom would lust, anger, covetousness, and sel- 
fishness be restrained were there no penalties attached 
to their indulgence ! ! 

Now, it is the inward at of human nature which 
is the true criterion of the evil in man. The restraints 
exercised by human laws, and also by human opinions, 
are like the chains and bars by which savage animals 
are kept from doing injury, and these animals would 
show their true nature directly those restraints were 
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removed. To all those, in whom, being alienated from God, 
the law of the flesh is predominant, those restraints are 
constantly irksome, and, individually, they would often 
be gladly free from them. Considering, then, how great 
the influence of these restraints must be, we may well 
conceive that the ward and unseen evil of human 
nature may be very much greater than it appears, or is 
supposed to be. 

The restreint of law and public opinion is naturally 
greatest on those whose position exposes them to public 
scrutiny. But where this is not the case, as in many of 
the departments of trade and commerce, the selfishness 
of human nature, which does not hesitate to profit, even 
when the profit is but small, by the suffering of others, 
is only too manifest. The recent exposure of the 
‘sweating system’ is a representative instance of this 
selfishness, and shows how deep-seated and universal it 
is, and how it leads men to inflict misery, even on the 
miserable, for the sake of the smallest gain to them- 
selves. Nor is this confined to any particular class. 
Extortion is practised by thousands whenever the oppor- 
tunity of success presents itself, and the adulteration 
in articles of food, the schemes for robbing others 
without infringing the letter of the law, the bubble com- 
panies, the pitiless way in which many profit by the 
sufferings of the widow and the orphan, and many other 
things of a like nature, are sufficient evidences of the 
dominion of selfishness even in this professedly 
Christian country. Some have, in fact, asserted that 
man is a beast of prey, and that one half the world lives 
by preying on the other half; and if there are some 
people who have little temptation to pursue these forms 
of selfishness, they constantly evince it just as strongly 
in other ways. Envy, hatred and malice are governing 
principles in the lives of thousands, and the growing 
spirit of lawlessness and envy among the masses, shows 
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that there may be an, amount of evil beneath the surface 
of society, which only requires opportunity, and the 
removal of restraint, to manifest itself in action. 

It is natural, no doubt, that those who do not recog- 
nise the existence of this evil in human nature, and the 
evidence of it in their own hearts, should think that the 
human race can regenerate itself, and that the necessity 
for special salvation, either in the case of themselves, or 
others, is a mere superstition. The power of sin has 
neither meaning nor significance to them, and they will 
argue that man, being a free agent, can do right if he 
chooses. What necessity is there, then, for any special 
means. of salvation from sin when it is in the power of 
all to save themselves? All that is necessary is to 
civilize the masses, educate the ignorant, and show them 
that it is proper to do right, and to seek the good of their 
fellow-men ! 

But, as previously pointed out, the majority of man- 
kind do not, and will not, choose to do right, or to seek 
the good of their fellow-men, when it interferes with 
their own good, but will constantly, and for the sake of 
the smallest benefit to themselves, inflict untold suffer- 
ing on others, provided it can be done without being dis- 
covered ; while those who think themselves better than 
others, are just those who betray a pride, envy and 
selfishness which seldom fails to manifest itself in aoulon 
when circumstances call it forth. 

If, then, law, public opinion, and the external authority 
of religion restrain the open manifestation of evil in 
multitudes, we might perhaps see how little influence 
righteousness has on the conscience and affections of 
the majority, should at any time those restraints fail. 
In short, if so much sin and unrighteousness exists in 
spite of these restraints, we may justly conclude that 
there is a still greater amount of evil kept in check by 
them, and these restraints are wholly external to the 
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individual, and do not spring from any principle within 
him. 

To all such persons, spiritual truth must of necessity 
be repugnant, and, even when they do not actually op- 
pose it, they will shrink from it, and avoid it. Neverthe- 
less, as long as true Christianity and its demands upon 
the heart and conscience are upheld, even by a small 
number of earnest adherents, it may excite the hostility 
and scorn of numbers, and yet at the same time com- 
mand their secret respect, and, as in apostolic times, it 
will steadily make its way in spite of opposition, insen- 
sibly quickening the consciences of the most hostile, and 
leading many to bow to its claims when humbled by 
suffering and misfortune. 

But the burden which the consciousness of sin, and 
of alienation from God and true righteousness, imposes on 
the conscience, prepares many, who yet have no intention 
of relinquishing the pleasures of sin and of the world, to 
welcome any means which enables them to cast off that 
burden without having to make those sacrifices which 
Christianity demands. ‘This is just what is offered to 
them by a merely formal and outward religion. A 
religion consisting chiefly of outward ceremonial, which 
assures its followers of salvation as long as they conform 
to it, which avoids all allusion to the more spiritual 
truths of Christianity, to the necessity of a change of 
heart and mind, and of dying to the world and to sin, 
which promises forgiveness to all alike, is just that which 
will always be acceptable to every natural man who 
wishes to quiet his conscience, while still retaining all his 
former inclinations, interests, and desires. 

Such was, and still is, the character of the religion of 
Rome as followed by the majority of its adherents; and 
it has been the secret of its influence on, and support by 
thousands who, although its faithful followers, could 
hardly be called righteous, and whose unrighteousness, 
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indeed, has at times called forth the protest and lament 
of the more earnest and thoughtful in its ranks. 

But what was the result? The evil of sin, and the 
consciousness that it cut the sinner off from God, was 
obliterated, conscience was deadened and perverted, and 
the very meaning of spiritual things, and of the nature of 
sin and righteousness, became unknown to the majority. 
When, therefore, at the Reformation, the Bible, with its 
condemnation of sin, and its insistence on the necessity 
of righteousness, was brought to light, the majority, led 
by the priesthood, rebelled against its teaching; for 
while it condemned the sin they loved, and denied the. 
value of the easy and pleasant religion by which they 
got rid of all sense of its guilt, their deadened con- 
sciences prevented them from recognising the truth of 
that teaching, and the greater number sided with those 
whose worldly interest and position were involved in the 
support of the old religion. 

Yet the truth, and the newly-awakened spirit of inquiry, 
gradually undermined the authority of that religion and 
revealed its fallacies and superstitions, until, some few 
centuries later, the Latin nations cast aside its claims. 
But the process was destructive only, and the conscience 
of the people, still deadened by its influence, rendered 
them as blind and hostile as ever to the claims of 
truth. Nor was this all; for Christianity, inseparably 
associated in their minds with the doctrines of Romanism, 
and clothed in its garb, received all the discredit due to 
the latter, and was rejected, as it is to this day, as 
worthless and effete. Thus infidelity and atheism are 
the unfailing consequence of superstition and false reli- 
gion, whenever men’s minds are led to sift the claims of 
the latter; a result which is well exemplified by the 
unbelief which had spread through all classes in the 
latter days of paganism. 

Something of the same process may be observed in 
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England during the last fifty or sixty years. In the last 
century, and in the early portion of this century, the 
majority of the people were irreligious and indifferent. 
Yet there was much true religion, and there were many 
true Christians and preachers of righteousness who re- 
buked the ungodliness around them; and, as a conse- 
quence, Christianity had a power oh the conscience, and 
commanded the secret respect of many of the most 
worldly, and led not a few who had once laughed at its 
claims to seek its consolations when humbled by sorrow 
and misfortune. During the last half-century, however, 
and until comparatively lately, religion has had an in- 
creasing influence on a large proportion of the com- 
munity, so that it has been the custom with many to 
point with pride and satisfaction to the great religious 
piety of our age and country. 

But the chief feature of modern religion is the enor- 
mous value attached to outward piety and ritual obser- 
vance, and if so, it cannot fail to have that deadening 
influence on the conscience, and to produce that hostility 
to spiritual truth, which have been shown to be its natural 
effect. Modern ‘ ritualism ’ may be regarded as the 
most pronounced form of this outward religion, and 
although many may be opposed to it on account of the 
erroneous doctrines connected with it, yet the ritualistic 
spirit has leavened all classes and sections of professing — 
Christians, so that what would have been regarded as 
excessive ritual, and as having a ‘ popish’ tendency, fifty — 
years ago, is now adopted by the most extreme phases of 
Dissent. 

Moreover, everything is done to make this religion as 
palatable as possible by pleasing the taste, the senses, 
and the imagination; while, on the other hand, it will 
be observed that the pulpit, while often appealing 
strongly to the conscience with regard to the moral 
relations of man with man, seldom offends anyone by 
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more spiritual appeals, and to many, the whole subject 
of Christian belief consists of the means by which their 
sins may be pardoned without change of heart or mind. 

Is it any wonder that numbers, who would shrink and 
turn away from the solemn requirements of true Chris- 
tianity, should gladly believe in, and give their support to 
a religion from which all ‘offence’ has been eliminated, 
which is agreeable in itself, which frees them from all 
anxiety about the future at so little cost, and leaves 
them free to pursue the pleasures and interests of the 
world without misgiving ? | 

Now, it is expressly said by the Apostle that this would 
be the characteristic feature of the last days of this dis- 
pensation, which he therefore warns us would be perilous. 
For he predicts that people would then have the 
“form,” or outward appearance, of ‘godliness,’ while 
‘denying its power ’—religious, but not righteous—and 
manifesting in their lives those evil dispositions which 
may be recognised as peculiarly characteristic of the 
present day. 

Yet those who were once indifferent, and have now 
become religious, hear the Scriptures read every 
Sabbath day, or in other ways are constantly brought 
face to face with their more solemn’ warnings. But 
because those warnings are habitually ignored, or 
so modified as to offend no one, their force and im- 
portance gradually become more and more insignificant 
to the minds of those who hear them, and the very 
acquaintance with the truth, thus despised, hardens 
their conscience against it (Acts xix. 9). It would have 
been better that such people should have remained 
wholly irreligious than that, while urged to put on, and 
commended for, ‘a form of godliness,’ they should be 
thus led to ignore its ‘ power.’ 

In proportion, also, as they have quieted their con- 
sciences by the performance of the requirements of a 
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superficial religion, so will their minds be armed against 
the truth; and should Christianity, at any time, be 
forcibly presented to them, not merely as an easy means 
of relieving their anxieties about the future, but with 
all the offence of the Cross — demanding their very 
lives and affections, requiring them to forsake all things, 
to hate their lives in this world, and die to those 
pleasures and interests to which they have hitherto 
clung, and failing to comply with which their hopes of 
salvation would be baseless—then, no doubt, the hostility 
of those who have been accustomed to regard such 
doctrines with contempt, would be strongly aroused. 

Thus, the soil is prepared for the advocates of unbelief. 
If, then, they can appeal to the unreason, the incon- 
sistencies, and the contradictions of popular religion, and 
at the same time hold up to scorn and reprobation those 
very exhortations and warnings which have been hitherto 
ignored, and which, regarded apart from the true spirit 
of Christianity and the nature and reality of sin, seem 
to be only absurd and impossible demands, then it will 
be no wonder if the arguments against the Divine 
authority of the Bible, and the truth of Christianity, 
should be greedily accepted by many. 

As long as the majority were indifferent only, and 
their consciences were not dulled by the influence of an 
outward religion, and as long as the truth had a body 
of witnesses who contended for it and upheld its more 
spiritual demands, the sceptical attack made but little 
progress, and the undeadened consciences of the in- 
different secretly acknowledged the claims of Chris- 
tianity, even while they laughed at it. But if a large 
portion of the indifferent, although not one whit less — 
indifferent to really spiritual truth, have now become 
religious, and the voice of truth has been overshadowed 
by, and lost sight of amidst the meretricious pretensions 
of that outward religion which appeals so strongly to the 
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sense and imagination, then all defence is removed, and 
the blinded conscience easily yields to sceptical argu- 
ments. 

The process may be gradual, both in the individual 
and in the community, the person accepting, and sur- 
rendering opinions one by one, so that the alarm which 
a sudden change would produce is avoided. It is 
astonishing how easily people will exchange one religious 
opinion for another when the latter equally satisfies their 
fears with regard to the future, and when those fears, or 
a religious temperament, rather than love of the truth, 
are the root of their religious belief, and when the change 
is supported by the recognised religious authorities. If 
these, or a portion of these, lead the way, and alarm is 
not excited by too sudden and sweeping a change of 
opinion, there is nothing to prevent the gradual failure 
of Christian faith amongst those whose belief is based 
on human authority, and whose conscience has been 
blinded to its deeper truths. 

The effect of the preponderating importance attached 
to outward religion has, in short, gradually assimilated 
the spiritual state of the community, or of a large 
portion of it, to that of those Roman Catholic peoples, 
in whom superstition and false religion prepared the 
way for the spread of infidelity. In this way the in- 
difference of a large portion of the indifferent has been 
changed to hostility, and with these influences silently 
at work, there is nothing to prevent the ranks of the 
sceptic being daily recruited from them. Is not the 
process, indeed, taking place before our eyes? And if go, 
then, in spite of the seeming religion and morality of 
many, we may yet perchance see, and not so long hence, 
both in this country and on the Continent, a general 
rejection of Christianity. 

Yet such a change will only be the open manifestation 
of that hostility to the truth which had before been 
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latent. The preaching of Christ only called forth the 
natural enmity of the human heart to the truth in the 
case of the Jew. So also in the case of those peoples who, 
previous to the Reformation, and while ignorant of the 
Bible, gave their cordial support to a perverted Chris- 
tianity which accorded with their natural inclinations, but 
who, directly the Bible was presented to them, burnt both 
the book itself and the teachers of its doctrines with as 
little hesitation as the Jewish world of the time of Christ 
clamoured for the crucifixion of ‘the Word made flesh.’ 

So in this country. The most zealous religionist who 
ignores, and in his heart is. opposed to, all the more 
spiritual doctrines of Christ is already an unbeliever, 
and, with the general failure of belief around him, will 
merely exchange his secret repugnance for an open 
hostility ; while those who are still imdifferent ‘to the 
truth will exchange their indifference for an equally 
careless acceptance of the arguments which deny it, and 
which relieve them of the secret restraint it has hitherto 
imposed upon their conscience. 

The effect, in short, would be a winnowing process, 
separating the community into distinct camps, forcing 
many hitherto indifferent, but conscientious, to a decision 
in favour of Christianity, and many of its hitherto ad- 
herents into the ranks of unbelief; and when this has 
been accomplished, the profession of Christianity will 
no longer be a nominal one, but, as in apostolic times, 
areal expression of belief in Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Christ. If we regard, however, the warnings and predic- 
tions of the New Testament, the believers must be ex- 
pected to be comparatively few, and perhaps, lke the 
seven thousand men in the days of Elijah the prophet, 
they may be more or less unknown to each other, and, 
at any rate, too weak and insignificant to make their 
voice heard; while many, who in their hearts may by 
no means be opposed to Christianity, may be completely 
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silenced and without a reply to the arguments of un- 
belief. 

If this comes to pass, and the moral restraint hitherto 
exercised by Christianity is removed from the mind of 
the majority, a reign of lawlessness must set in, and 
revolution must sooner or later be the inevitable result.* 
For although self-interest may keep the better classes on 
the side of law and order, it will not do so with the 
masses, who, as far as they can see, have everything to 
gain, and nothing to lose, by the overthrow of society ; 
and with power in their hands, and unrestrained by 
moral principles, they will be only too easily influenced 
by the arguments of agitators, when backed at any time 
by depression of trade and scarcity of food. If so, the 
events of the French Revolution may repeat themselves 
even in this country. 

The result of a rejection of the truth is to harden and 
sear the conscience against it, and such must be the 
effect on all, in proportion as they have come face to face 
with it and have wilfully rejected it. But this will not 
be the case with all. The offence to human pride, and 
the impatience of moral restraint, called forth by the 
doctrines of Christianity, may lead the large body of the 
indifferent to follow the opinions of the day without 
seriously weighing the arguments in their support; yet 
this will not destroy the voice of conscience in them. 
On the contrary, the very overthrow of Christianity will 
be just what will most powerfully awaken the conscience 
of many in this country. For three hundred years the 
word of God has become increasingly known, and its 
truths recognised in England, and although those who 
have rebelled against the restraint exercised by its ex- 


* Is it not plain that this lawlessness already exists, and is spreading 
with the spread of scepticism, and that the former is dependent on the 
latter, and is the necessary consequence of weakening, in any degree, the 
restraint of conscience ? 
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hortations and warnings of judgment to come, and its 
condemnation of human pride and self-confidence, may 
rejoice when they see it seemingly dead and powerless 
before them, yet it is just at such a time, when they 
have no longer an enemy to fight against, that its silent 
voice will again appeal to their conscience with daily 
increasing force; and this will receive additional emphasis 
from the growing lawlessness which must follow its over- 
throw. If, then, the witnesses of the truth should again 
make their voice heard, and circumstances should occur 
throwing a powerful light upon, and confirming its state- 
ments, then it may be that thousands will accept it, not 
nominally as before, but with all their hearts. 


Many may think this aspect of the existing tendencies 
of the age unwarranted and overdrawn. ‘The thoughtful 
reader will draw his own conclusions; and those. who 
believe the warnings and predictions of Christ and the 
apostolic writers, may not consider the picture ex- 
ageerated, and will perhaps recognise its accordance 
with what prophecy has foretold concerning the time of 
the end. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ETERNAL DEATH. 


Ir such a triumph of unbelief as that described in the 
last chapter were to take place, it would be a manifesta- 
tion of the depth and reality of man’s spiritual death, 
and an evidence of the truth of those warnings con- 
cerning the blindness. and hostility of the world to 
spiritual truth. Yet this blindness and hostility is not 
wholly characteristic of man by nature, but is rather the 
result of a gradual process. 

He is indeed born in sin, and in a state of alienation 
from God, and shrinks in consequence from truth which 
condemns his pride and the desires of the flesh; but he 
does not and cannot reject it, when fairly placed before 
his mind, until his conscience has been hardened, and 
his mind fortified against it, by the means which have 
been described. But because spiritual truth is un- 
palatable, and the errors which neutralize its force are 
palatable, he is always more inclined to listen to the 
latter, and is thus liable to be led, through its influence, 
by those pleasant and plausible paths which lead to that 
death which is eternal. For, as we have seen, there are 
errors which tend to deepen and complete the state of 
spiritual death in which man is born. It is the com- 
pletion of this death, or the nature of death eternal, which 


has now to be considered. 
17 
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Man is born into the world with a dominant psychical 
nature, the law of which is opposed to the law of 
righteousness; but he has also a spiritual germ, or 
capacity, by which he is enabled to recognise the claims 
of righteousness and of the law of God, so that when the 
demands of righteousness are placed before him, they 
tend to awaken and educate his conscience, which will 
then exercise a constant restraint on his psychical nature, 
or, where it does not restrain its unlawful gratification, 
will condemn it, producing in consequence a sense of 
burden and a consciousness of ill-desert. | 

But in either case, the effect produced is painful, and 
thus an offence to the natural man, and therefore it is 
natural that numbers should shrink from these demands 
of righteousness, and turn away from everything which 
tends to disquiet conscience, which must then continue 
unawakened and the spiritual germ must remain unde- 
veloped. In short, man left to himself, or ‘under the law’ 
only, that is, with only a knowledge of the commands of 
God, will always turn away from them, and will always 
remain, in consequence, a natural or psychical man. 
Therefore, of all such, the Apostle’s statement will be 
strictly true: ‘There is none that understandeth, none 
that seeketh after God.’ This is the state of man by 
nature; and if this is the case with the community gene- 
rally, the demands of righteousness will be speedily for- 
gotten or perverted, and moral degradation will speedily 
ensue. 

But even in the case of those whose consciences have 
in some degree been awakened, all further spiritual 
progress may be checked, and the conscience may again be 
deadened. The right way to relieve the conscience is to 
obey its voice, but this would involve a constant denial 
of the lusts and desires of the flesh, which, unless the 
person is supported by very powerful incentives and con- 
solations, would make life in this world most painful. 
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These incentives and consolations, however, are fully 
provided by Christianity ; but before a man has recog- 
nised and believed them, other means of relief may be 
offered to him, which tend to satisfy the conscience with- 
out the necessity of a painful denial of the flesh, and 
the humiliation of the natural man. No one would 
accept these if he recognised the truth and power of: 
Christianity, or if he perceived the fallacy and danger 
of these false means of relief. But because the latter 
are everywhere offered for acceptance, and because they 
accord with the inclinations of the natural man, numbers 
accept them without perceiving their fallacy, and by 
them the half-awakened conscience is again put to sleep, 
or, it may be, deadened or destroyed. 

In proportion as the latter is the case, so is the force 
of spiritual truth weakened, while the false security, built 
up, perhaps, with much labour, arms the mind against 
the truth which tends to overthrow that security, and to 
show the person his real need. Man, while unprejudiced, 
is not able to reject the truth if fairly placed before him, 
but before he hears it he may in many ways be prejudiced 
against it, and his heart hardened to its influence. 

Now, if the spiritual germ, or capacity for becoming 
spiritual, is never developed, or if it is destroyed, man 
remains wholly psychical, and, as such, he is merely a 
higher animal, differmg from other animals only in his 
superior powers, his greater sensibitities, and his higher 
reason and foresight, but, like them, part of nature, and 
governed solely by the law of self, which is opposed to 
the law of righteousness. The spirits of such persons, 
after death, may realize and fear the power of God, but, 
having lost all capacity for righteousness, they can only 
believe and tremble (Jas. 1.19). During life they may 
have been influenced by natural affection, and by the 
opinions and laws of the community in which they lived, 
and have even been highly religious, and the appearance 
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of conscience may have been thus produced, although they 
were totally uninfluenced by righteousness and spiritual 
truth for their own sakes, so that the claims of the latter, 
when opposed to their natural inclinations, or unsupported 
by.public opinion, were either rejected or were without 
weight ; and thus, when these external influences cease 
at death, the appearance of conscience would cease also, 
in accordance with the words of Christ: ‘He that hath 
not, from him shall be taken away even that which he 
seemeth to have.’ 

This state seems to be that spoken of as ‘ the second 
death.’ Man, while under the dominion of the psychical 
nature, is spiritually dead, although, as long as conscience 
exists, it is capable of being quickened and developed ; 
but at death it would appear that this capacity, if unde- 
veloped, ceases, and the spirit consequently remains 
wholly psychical and under the power of sin, or, as 
Christ says, he ‘ dies in his sins.’ 

It would also seem that there is a natural tendency 
towards this state throughout the life of the wholly 
natural man, or for the first state to pass into the second 
state, in accordance with the original warning, ‘ dying 
thou shalt die.’ There is a natural tendency for the 
psychical to become stronger, and in proportion as it 
does so, the stronger will be its opposition to the spiritual. 
It was for this reason, no doubt, that Christ said of little 
children, that ‘ of such are the kingdom of heaven ;’ for 
the pride and self-assertion, which are characteristics of 
the fully developed psychical spirit, are as yet weak in 
them, and faith and dependence on God are therefore 
more in accordance with their nature. But, in addition 
to this growth of the psychical spirit, there is also the 
danger of the conscience being weakened or killed by 
the means spoken of, and the capacity for becoming 
spiritual to be thus destroyed ; and it is clearly implied 
that this may take place during life. 
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The distinguishing feature of spiritual death is unbelief 
of the truth, that is, unbelief of spiritual truth, the force 
of which appeals primarily to the conscience, and not to 
the reason. ‘Therefore, as the conscience is that spiritual 
germ which renders a man capable of union with God, a 
quickened conscience is the primary feature of that 
union. This quickened conscience produces in the 
sinner a painful sense of sin and separation from God ; 
for until some union exists, there can be no sense of the 
evil of the sin which interferes with it, and the more real 
the union, the deeper will be the fear of any sin which 
threatens to destroy that union, and the greater the fear 
of displeasing God. Hence the fear of God, and 
trembling at His Word, is a distinguishing feature of the 
people of God, as in the case of Josiah, David, and others 
(Isa. Ixvi. 2). 

But where there is no union, and therefore no sense of 
the sin which interferes with it, there is no fear of God, 
or trembling at His Word, and if the spiritual germ is 
destroyed, the conscience is seared, and spiritual truth 
not only ceases to have any influence, but, interfering as 
it does with the desires and inclinations of the psychical 
nature, it is opposed without compunction or misgiving. 
Thus the false teachers, foretold by Peter and Jude, who 
‘creep in privily’ with the purpose of perverting the. 
truth, are spoken of as ‘ natural (psychical)*, not having 
the spirit,’ and as being ‘ twice dead,’ implying that they 
were not merely dead in the sense that all men are by 
nature, but that they had passed under the power of 
the ‘second death,’ in consequence of which they are 
able, ‘ without fear,’ to attack and undermine the truth, 


and to accomplish this they must be fully acquainted 
with that truth. 


* Jude xix., translated both in the A.V. and R.V., ‘sensual,’ by which 
the true ceentne is completely concealed. 
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To these a sterner fate and a greater misery hereafter 
is reserved, for not only is their greater animosity against 
the truth the evidence of their deeper alienation from God, 
but it is the cause of a more widespread evil, in the 
eternal ruin and misery of thousands besides. It would 
thus appear, that in proportion to a person’s acquaint- 
ance with the truth, and his neglect or opposition of it, so 
will be his punishment hereafter. To him who knew his 
Master’s will and did it not, many stripes, and to him 
who knew it not, few stripes. Thus, the warning of the 
fate of those who ‘ worship the beast or his image’ is 
described in the strongest terms, but it is to be noted 
that it follows a special and worldwide revelation of the 
~ truth, such as, probably, has never et been fully wit- 
nessed (Rev. xiv. 6-11). 

This principle would seem, indeed, to govern both 
future retribution and reward. To those who have lived 
a life of suffering in this world, ‘ striving against sin,’ 
perhaps ‘unto blood,’ and have thus attained the closest 
conformity to Christ and the greatest fellowship with His 
sufferings, the ‘more exceeding weight of glory’; to those 
who, with the greatest opportunities and acquaintance 
with the truth, have yet rejected and opposed it, and 
killed their own consciences in so doing, the greatest 
misery ; while to those who have had little or no ac- 
quaintance with the truth, either the lowest glory, or the 
fewest stripes. 

The question, however, will arise in the minds of 
many, as to the way in which we are to understand, and 
regard, the foretold future punishment of the wicked. 

We may recognise the wisdom of God in providing, in 
accordance with the capacity of each, as innumerable 
degrees of glory and happiness, as there are degrees of 
material glory amongst the stars of heaven (1 Cor. xv. 
40, 41); and if each has that degree of felicity of which 
each is capable, and all are for ever free from the 
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faintest shadow of sorrow or pain, we can accuse Him of 
no injustice to any. But the eternal punishment of the 
wicked is regarded by many, as inconsistent with the 
idea of a perfectly beneficent Creator; and, without 
doubt, the idea of God ever being actively engaged in 
tormenting His creatures, appears to be Sas! incon- 
sistent with the assertions of Seripture that ‘God is 
love.’ 

Mention is indeed made of ‘destroying body and soul 
in hell,’ of casting the wicked into ‘the outer dark- 
ness,’ of ‘the worm which dieth not,’ and of ‘the fire 
which is not quenched.’ ‘The latter, however, is a 
metaphor taken from the custom of burning, and thus 
destroying, the bodies of the dead, and does not neces- 
sarily imply eternal existence, but the continuance of the 
means of destruction until all’ is destroyed. So also 
‘some other expressions may be similarly interpreted. 

But whether the suffering is eternal or not, there is 
nothing to prove that God in condemning the wicked to 
it, is to be an active Agent in tormenting them. If He 
acted thus, then there would be hope that a Being, other- 
wise good and beneficent, did so with a merciful object, 
for it is inconceivable that a God, who is love, should ever 
inflict the slightest unnecessary suffering. But the ex- 
pressions used point to a different conclusion. The 
‘blackness of darkness for ever’ and ‘the outer dark- 
ness,’ or ‘ the darkness outside,’ seem to refer to a place or 
state which is simply without the presence of God, who 
is Light and the Source and Cause of all good. This is 
confirmed by the expression used by the Apostle when 
he speaks of the wicked being ‘ punished with eternal 
destruction from the presence of the Lord’ (2 Thes. 1. 9). 
The destruction is the necessary consequence. of eee 
cast out from the presence of God. 

The word, again, which in Matt. xxv. 46 is translated 
‘punishment’ is xoAacvs, and its essential meaning is 
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restraint or check, and the idea conveyed, therefore, is 
that the wicked are to be shut up, or kept in eternal 
restraint from extending their evil. That such restraint 
would be accompanied by awful misery we may well 
conceive, but there is no necessity for interpreting 
passages which warn men that the future of the wicked 
will be accompanied by torment, to mean anything more 
than that it is the necessary consequence of their being 
shut out from all good; and it may be concluded, there- 
fore, that God has no alternative but thus to shut up 
the wicked for ever, so as to debar them from affecting 
the rest of creation. 

If redemption from iniquity is only possible to men 
in the flesh, then the spirit of a man, unchanged 
before, cannot be changed after death. It is evil, and 
evil itself cannot be made good. If this is the case, 
shall God, in order to spare the wicked, allow evil to 
exist for ever, and, as it ever must do under such cir- 
cumstances, go on extending and continually bringing 
forth the misery, which is ever its result, to the count- 
less millions of future beings? Or shall the wicked who 
have died in their sins during the six thousand years of 
the world’s trial, and whose numbers (compared to the 
millions of ‘ the nations of the saved’ during all eternity), 
must be as a drop in the ocean, be for ever shut up and 
restrained from all possibility of doing further harm ? 

Admitting the existence of evil as the necessary con- 
sequence of the creation of free agents, which God 
himself could not prevent without destroying their free 
agency, then there is nothing inconsistent in the idea, that 
a God of love and perfect righteousness should take steps 
for the ultimate destruction of evil, in the destruction of 
all that are evil. In short, that the perdition of the 
wicked is an essential necessity of the nature of things, 
which God Himself could not alter, save by permitting 
sin to have an eternal existence. Whether that destruc- 
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tion is consistent with the eternal existence of the lost, 
or whether it points to the ultimate annihilation of all 
consciousness, we cannot determine. That the duration 
of misery, to some at least, will be prolonged, seems to 
be certain, and the prospect, in any case therefore, is 
most solemn and terrible. 

There are many, however, who seek to minimize, or 
even to deny altogether, the future sufferings of the lost. 
They argue that such sufferings are disproportionate and 
unjust, and refuse to believe in them. But if it is not 
a question of arbitrary punishment, or decreed re- 
tribution, but of that which is essential, and of the 
necessity of things, then justice or injustice cannot 
affect the result. To argue from the triviality of the 
primary causes which produce such transcendent issues, 
that the latter are disproportionate to the former, is to 
forget that, in the very nature, of things, it could not 
be otherwise. It is the little rift in the dam which, 
eradually widening, eventually lets loose the flood of 
waters which sweep everything before them in their 
fury. It is the little spark which, gradually growing by 
what it feeds on, results in the fierce conflagration which 
destroys human lives and habitations. It is the little 
suggestive thought which lays the foundation of a new 
science, the little incident which puts into action 
gradually accumulating moral forces, which result in 
the revolution of kingdoms and peoples. It is the 
minute protoplasm, indistinguishable from other pro- 
toplasms, but which, according to its inherent -poten- 
tiality, may result in a worm or a mollusc, a Socrates 
or a Bacon. So likewise it is the little sin which, giving 
the first direction to the mind, ever increases in power, 
until it hurls man over the precipice of death ; and it is 
equally the first faint spark of life which, continually 
growing in strength and brightness, results in life 
eternal. | 
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If, then, the things that are could not have been 
otherwise, but are, in their very nature, essential, we 
stand in the presence of great and awful possibilities, 
the possibility of vast misery, and also the possibility 
of inconceivable and eternal happiness; and it is the 
heartfelt belief in the very solemnity of the issues at 
stake which is the most powerful stimulus to seek the one 
and avoid the other; while to shut our eyes to them, 
even were they supported by far more slender evidence, 
would be madness. 

Who can question the tender pity and sympathy of 
Christ for every sinner of the human race? He even 
wept for those against whom He uttered His most solemn 
warnings, who had killed the prophets, and who He knew 
would yet slay Him and His followers. He expressed the 
intensest desire for their salvation, adding, ‘but ye 
would not’ (Matt. xxiii. 87). And yet it is He who 
manifested this tender pity, and who said He came not 
into the world to condemn it, but to save it (John 111. 17), 
who is Author of all the principal statements concerning 
the sufferings of the lost, and who, during His ministry 
on earth, and in His after-revelation to the Apostle John, 
makes use of all the resources of language to warn men 
against the wrath to come. 

It is as if He alone, with unveiled eyes, saw and realized, 
as man, the full terrors of the fate which awaited those 
of his fellow-men who rejected Him. He knew that He 
alone, and the truth He came to reveal, could save them, 
for that there was none other name given among men, 
by which they could be saved, and that if, after they had 
received the knowledge of the truth, they yet continued 
in wilful sin, there remained no other sacrifice for sin, 
and nothing but the certain expectation of wrath and 
fiery indignation. 

Therefore He speaks of the wicked going into ‘ ever- 
lasting fire prepared for the devils and his angels,’ of 
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‘the worm. that dieth not, and the fire that is not 
quenched,’ and pictures the suffering of Dives, as of one 
who would be thankful for but one drop of water to cool 
the tip of his tongue for the sake of even a momentary 
relief ; while of those who, after the final preaching of 
the Gospel, just previous to the end of this dispensation, 
yet persist in worshipping that power which is sym- 
bolized by the beast and his image, or who receive his 
mark in their forehead or hand, He declares that they 
‘shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God which is 
poured out without mixture, and shall be tormented 
with fire and brimstone in the presence of the holy 
angels and in the presence of the Lamb, and the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever and ever, 
and they have no rest day or night’ (Rev. xiv. 9-11).* 
Language cannot picture a more terrible fate, and yet they 
are the words of Him (‘the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever,’) who wept over those who rejected Him, ‘ who 
in the days of His flesh offered up prayers with strong 
crying and tears,’ who was ‘tempted in all points like 
as we are,’ and who ‘ having suffered being tempted,’ is 
‘able to save to the uttermost all who come unto Him.’ 

If so, then the very solemnity of these warnings is but 
the expression of that pity, called forth by a knowledge 
of the fate of those who ‘ will not come unto Him that 
they might have life’ (John v. 40). 


* This language is no doubt metaphorical, and expresses, by material 
figures, spiritual realities ; but for that very reason it is the more solemn 
and suggestive. 
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CHAPTER I. 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
ITS NATURE. 


Ir man, being born in sin, is in a state of spiritual death, 
which, constantly deepening, must end in eternal death, 
it is very evident that what he needs is tirn, which life 
must be in every respect the antithesis of spiritual 
death. 

We have seen that spiritual death is separation from 
God, and that spiritual life is union with, and conformity 
to, God. Spiritual death is enmity to God. Life is love 
_ to God. Spiritual death is alienation from God. Spiritual 
life ig reconciliation to God. 

So also the consequences of spiritual death are dis- 
trust of God, and self-dependence. The consequences of 
spiritual life are faith and dependence on God. The 
effect of spiritual death is pride and _ self-confidence. 
Life produces humility and poverty of spirit. Spiritual 
darkness and blindness of heart are the consequences of 
spiritual death. Life is the knowledge of God and of 
Christ. Hardness of heart and conscience is the conse- 
quence of spiritual death. An awakened and tender 
conscience is the effect of life. Finally, the dominion 
of the law of the flesh, and consequent. selfishness, sin, 
and misery, are the result of spiritual death. But life is 
righteousness, the death of the law of the flesh, and 
freedom from the dominion of sin. | 
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It is very plain, also, that life begins in the awakening 
of the conscience. Man’s reason of itself is unable to 
pecceive the things of the Spirit of God, and until the 
conscience is awakened, they are foolishness to him; all 
is darkness in him. But no sooner is the conscience 
awakened, than the Word of God has power on him, 
and is full of new meaning to him. It opens his eyes 
to his true need, it shows him his spiritual blindness 
and helplessness, the evil of his heart, the depth of 
his spiritual death and alienation from God; and thus 
destroys his pride and self-confidence, and leaves him 
without hope, save in the mercy of God; and when 
this is the case, he rejoices to find in the promises 
of the Word a new and assured ground of confidence. 
For just as pride and self-confidence are the root of sin 
and spiritual death, so are self-despair and poverty of 
spirit the root and principle of righteousness and life. 

There are two classes of men to whom spiritual truth 
is an offence, and the Jew and the Greek are repre- 
sentative types of them, viz., those who think to estab- 
lish their own righteousness, and those who seek after 
the wisdom of this world; those who are righteous in 
their own eyes, and those who are wise in their own 
conceits; and whose pride and self-confidence cause them 
to stumble at the Word which shows them their spiritual 
blindness and need. But the Word is no offence to one 
whose pride is humbled, for it accords with his spirit, 
and explains his need, and leads him to Christ as the 
supplier of that need. Thus, just as self-dependence is 
spiritual death, so is faith and trust spiritual life. It is. 
that which unites the Christian to Christ, and therefore 
to God, and thus is life eternal. ‘He that believeth on 
Me hath everlasting life.’ 

Consequently it will be observed that throughout the 
Scriptures the promises of the favour and mercy of God 
are made to the truly righteous and to one other class of 
people, viz., to the poor and needy, to the humble, the: 
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meek, to those who tremble at the Word of God. ‘Iam 
not come,’ said Christ, ‘ to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.’ ‘The Son of Man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost’; and similarly He declares 
that His mission was ‘ to preach the Gospel to the poor, 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised’ (or crushed); which in its spiritual 
sense refers to the poor in spirit, those whose pride is 
broken by a sense of sin and helplessness, to the captives 
of sin, the spiritually blind and bruised; and these state- 
ments can only have significance, and therefore can only 
apply to those who recognise their spiritual poverty and 
blindness, helplessness and need. Therefore Christ said, 
‘Except ye receive the Kingdom of Heaven as a little 
child,’ ¢.e., as one who recognises his spiritual need and 
helplessness, ‘ye shall in no wise enter therein’; and 
thus the ‘poor in spirit’ are pronounced ‘ blessed,’ and 
possessors of that kingdom. 

On the other hand He said, ‘ How can ye believe who 
receive honour one of another’ (John v. 44); for the 
pride and self-satisfaction which is fostered by the 
mutual praise which religionists bestow on each other 
arms the mind against the truth. In short, the begin- 
ning of eternal life is the beginning of the death of the 
natural man, the salient characteristic of which is pride ; 
and this death is continually deepened as the life grows, 
and the faith is strengthened. 

This life is called the ‘new man,’ in distinction to the 
‘old man,’ or psychical nature, which is spoken of as 
‘the flesh,’ or ‘ carnal mind,’ the affections and lusts of 
which the Christian is said to crucify, or put to death. 
This new man is stated to be ‘ created after the image of 
God in righteousness and true holiness,’ for, as already 
pointed out, the life received by the Christian from 
Christ is Christ living in him spiritually. ‘ We have the 
mind of Christ,’ says the Apostle, and ‘if any man have 

18 
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not the spirit of Christ, he is none of His’ (1 Cor. ii. 16; 
Rom. vill. 9) ; for all who are ‘ called of God’ are ‘ pre- 
destinated to be conformed to the image of the Son’ 
(Rom. viil. 28, 29). 

. This conformity separates the Christian from the 
world and the world from the Christian; for as the world 
cannot receive the Spirit of truth, the belief of the truth 
necessarily places the Christian in antagonism to it, de- 
stroying its influence on his mind, quenching his thirst 
for its honours, interests, and pleasures, and enabling 
him to endure its hatred and contumely. Hence the 
Apostle John says, ‘ This is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith’ (1 John v.4). ‘For the friend 
of the world,’ says James, ‘is the enemy of God’ 
(James v.. 4). Therefore, he who is united to Christ 
must expect to be hated by the world, more especially 
by the religious portion of it, as in the case of Christ 
Himself. For just as He was hated by the religionists 
of His day because He condemned their false righteous- 
ness, so must the Christian who witnesses for the truth 
expect the same hatied from the same classes. There- 
fore Christ warns His followers, ‘Ye are not of the world, 
even as I am not of the world; but because I have 
chosen you. out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you’ (John xwi. 16; xv. 19). 

The absolute necessity of this antagonism between the 
subjects of the natural. and spiritual kingdoms has 
already been pointed out, but it may also be observed 
that the hatred of the world to the Christian is a 
powerful factor in his redemption from it. For if only 
those who are dead with Christ to the world and the 
things of the world can be glorified with Him, then the 
antagonism of the world to the Christian tends to destroy 
the fascination and attraction of earthly hopes, joys, and 
interests, and to embitter his present life, without which 
it would be impossible for him to die to earthly things. 
In short, in order that the Christian may be crucified to 
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the world, the world must also be crucified to him 
(Gal. vi. 14). Hence the Apostle Paul says, ‘If in this 
life only we have hope of Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable’ (1 Cor. xv. 19). Hence also the significance 
of Christ’s statement, that ‘ He who loveth his life shall 
lose it, but he who hateth his life in this world, the same 
shall keep it unto life eternal’ (John xu. 25). 

Yet, gloomy as such a prospect must be to the natural 
man, it is clearly not so to the Christian; for he does 
not give up the world and its interests, and the pleasures 
of the flesh, while still loving them, but because their 
attraction for him has passed away. If he hates his life 
in this world, it is because its fascination has ceased. 
He is a stranger and pilgrim in this world, with his 
affections set upon things above; and he is spoken of as 
‘rejoicing with joy unspeakable and full of glory,’ ever 
‘looking for,’ and upheld by the hope of the second 
coming of Christ, which hope, indeed, is spoken of as his 
special characteristic; and it is implied that only to 
them who ‘love His appearing’ shall ‘a crown of 
righteousness’ be given (Heb. ix. 28; 2 Tim. iv. 8). 

All this implies a change, which is nothing short of 
the death of the natural or psychical principle in a man. 
Nay, even the very body which is the seat of the 
psychical affections must perish also, for ‘flesh and 
blood cannot inherit immortality, neither can corruption 
inherit incorruption.’ Nevertheless, if the spirit of man 
has become spiritual, a new habitation or spiritual. body 
will be given it, which will be as truly its expression and 
manifestation as the natural body is of the psychical 
spirit, and which, like itself, being the image of God, 
will be immortal and incorruptible. When this is the 
case the pyramid of creation will be complete, and the 
top-stone thereof will be seen in the spiritual man— 
that is, in Christ and all those who are redeemed 
from among men, and who, being all conformed to 
His image, are said to be part of His body, and are 
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indeed spoken of as together constituting ‘THe Curist’ 
Gore xis 12) 

It is thus evident that eternal life is not, as many 
seem to think, mere future safety, or future existence 
and freedom from condemnation. It is a present state, 
a great spiritual change, commencing in this world, con- 
sisting of spiritual union with God in the person of 
Christ, in place of separation and alienation from Him. 
It is righteousness and true holiness. It is regeneration 
and sanctification. It is to be conformed to the image 
of Christ, and therefore to the image of God. It is to be 
dead with Christ to sin and the world to suifer with 
Him. It is to overcome the world. 

We have also seen that the Christian receives this 
life through the knowledge and belief of the truth. He 
has to ‘live by every word which proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God’; to draw his life from Christ, ‘the 
Word of God,’ as the branch draws its life from the 
vine. That Christ is thus the ‘Bread of Life,’ and the 
‘Light of the World’; and that just as spiritual dark- 
ness is Death, so the knowledge of the Truth is Life. 
‘He that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.’ 

But this life must be sought. A man must eat the 
bread of life, and drink the waters of life, and continue 
to do so, for this life has a great work to do. The ‘new 
man’ has to fight against and crucify the ‘ old man,’ or 
flesh. ‘If ye live after the flesh ye shall die, but if ye 
through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body ye 
shall live’ (Rom. viii. 18); and the weapon with which 
the Christian has to fight is ‘the Sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God.’ 

For it is only ‘him that overcometh’ who will be 
saved; therefore the Apostle Paul cautions his hearers 
to ‘work out their salvation with fear and trembling’ ; 


* oirw kai 6 Xpiorde—‘ So also is The Christ.’ See the whole passage. - 
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while the Apostle Peter urges his hearers to add to 
their faith virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, 
godliness and charity, in order to make their calling and 
election sure. For although it is known to God whether 
this or that person is, or is not, fore-ordained to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son, yet the only evidence 
that the person himself has, is a growth in grace, and in 
the knowledge of the truth, and consequent conformity 
to the image of Christ. ‘For the path of the just is as 
the shining light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day’ (Prov. iv. 18). It is a constant growth in 
the knowledge of the truth. Therefore Paul urges 
Timothy to ‘ fight the good fight of faith and to lay hold 
on eternal life’ (1 Tim. vi. 12). While he himself, 
speaking of his own conflict, says he keeps under his 
body, 2.¢., his fleshly nature, and brings it into subjection, 
‘lest when I have preached to others I myself should be 
a castaway.’ Therefore he says, ‘I count not myself to 
have attained. But this one thing I do, forgetting those 
things that are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things that are before, I press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus’ 
(Phil. i. 13, 14). 

Thus salvation is no light matter. ‘Scarcely,’ says 
Peter, ‘are the righteous saved.’ It is the result of a 
fierce and terrible conflict, a battle, a race in which 
many run, but only some attain the prize (1 Cor. ix. 24). 
For eternal life is hke natural life, a growth, first the 
seed, then the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear (Mark iv. 28); and as shown by Christ in the 
parable of the sower, that just as in nature many a 
promising plant perishes, so many who received the word 
with joy fail to endure to the end, or are drawn aside by 
the cares of this world, and the lust of other things 
which choke the word. Yet the result is certain to those 
who are ‘ taught of God,’ ‘begotten of His own will by 
the word of truth.’ For their faith is the gift of God, 
whose gifts and calling are without repentance. 
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Therefore Christ said, ‘None can come unto Me,’ 
‘except it were given him of the Father.’ For, as 
before observed, only few give heed to Christ’s warnings. 
For the teaching of the religious world, the authority 
and influence of which is so paramount with most people, 
tends, as it were, to drown the voice of Christ, and to 
turn men from Him to ways which ‘ seem to be right to a 
man,’ but which ‘lead unto death.’ Hence the import- 
ance of Christ’s exhortation to earnestly seek for the true 
way of life, and his warning, ‘For many, I say unto 
you, shall seek to enter in and shall not be able’ (Luke 
xii. 24). ? 

In fact, it is evident that if many professing Christians 
who had done many wonderful works in His name shall 
come unto Christ in the last day, to whom He will say, 
‘IT never knew you. Depart from me ye that work 
iniquity’ (Matt. vil. 22); and if few only discover the 
true way of life, there can be no greater mistake than for 
anyone to assume himself to be a Christian, born again 
by the word of truth without having sought the truth as 
for hid treasures, or come to Christ for life. Yet it 
will be observed this is just what multitudes do, and 
they think that if only they believe in the forgiveness of 
sin, and end their prayers with the words ‘through 
Jesus Christ,’ His intercession will be secured, and their 
prayers will be answered. But it is clear that if they are 
ignorant of, or reject His warnings, they cannot be born 
again by the word of truth, or have the Spirit of Christ, 
and ‘if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of His’ (Rom. vii. 9). How, then, can they expect His 
intercession? ‘I pray not,’ He said, ‘for the world’ 
(John xvil. 9). If they have never come to Christ for 
life, there can be no real relation between them and 
Christ, and if so, it must be concluded that He will say 
to them at the last, ‘I never knew you.’ Christ is the 
door of the sheepfold, and those who assume themselves 
on other grounds to be Christians without having come 
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to Christ for life, are those whom He describes as 
‘climbing up some other way’ (John x. 1). 

‘No man,’ He said, ‘cometh unto the Father but by 
Me,’ for not only can no man even know the true God 
except through Christ, but Christ, as vice-regent of the 
Father, has now all power in heaven and in earth 
(Matt. xxvill. 18). He declares that He alone has ‘ the 
keys of hell and of death,’ that He ‘shuts and no man 
opens, and opens and no man shuts’ (Rev. 1. 18; i. 7). 
For He by whom all things were made, rules now over 
all things, all being put under His feet until all 
enemies are destroyed (1 Cor. xv. 25, 27). Therefore 
none can be saved who do not come to Christ for life. 

Now, anyone who recognises this, and believes the 
warnings of Christ, and the danger of being deceived, 
will not assume himself to be a Christian without having 
become one, but will seek of Christ alone, and from His 
words, wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption, and continue to do so, not once, but 
always. To do this is clearly what Christ described as 
‘abiding’ in Him, and His words ‘abiding’ in the 
believer. It is to draw life from Christ, as the branch 
draws life from the vine. | 

Thus it was with the first disciples. They came to 
Christ and listened to His teaching, and kept His words 
in their hearts; they sought His help, His guidance, 
His consolation, in every time of need, both during the 
days of His flesh and after His ascension. They are 
therefore characterized as those ‘who called upon the 
name of Jesus Christ’ (1 Cor. 1. 2). He had told them, 
‘Lo, I am with you alway, unto the end of the world’ 
(Matt. xxvii. 20). He it was who stood by them and 
strengthened them, who guided them by His spirit and 
His word, whose strength was made perfect in their 
weakness, who was with them when they passed through 
the fires of persecution and the waters of death. Thus 
there was the most intimate relation between them and 
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Him. He was their personal Friend, their Brother, as 
well as their God, and infinitely more to them than 
their closest human relation; their ‘portion’ in this 
life, their ‘ exceeding great reward ’ hereafter. 

It is equally manifest that those who, instead of 
assuming that they have this relationship, seek to attain 
it; who, casting aside all other sources of life, and all 
human guidance, come to Christ and trust in Him alone 
for life and guidance; who, in sole dependence on that 
guidance, seek to discover the true way of life; who seek 
for the truth as for a hid treasure; who listen to Christ’s 
words and keep them in their heart, rejecting all inter- 
pretations which weaken or turn aside their force ;— 
these must certainly receive that life, and establish a 
relationship between themselves and Him which He will 
never repudiate. 

This, then, is the nature of that life which is eternal, 
which, springing from the Word of God, which liveth and 
abideth for ever, can never perish; which, changing the 
whole bent of the mind and affections, causes a man to 
pass from death unto life, from darkness to light, from the 
power of Satan to God, from the natural to the spiritual 
kingdom—a change which that of the grub to the butter- 
fly faintly shadows forth, and which causes those in 
whom it has taken place to pass into a new sphere and 
state of existence ; from the confused din and tumult of 
the ‘great city,’ into the hush and calm of a mighty 
temple not made with hands, and they cease to be any 
longer ‘of the world’ (John xvii. 16). 

It is as if one of the higher animals, whose sole desires 
had hitherto been limited to the passing satisfaction of 
the requirements of the body, was to find itself a man, 
with all a man’s power of thought and imagination, and 
possessed of joys, hopes, and aspirations, the faintest 
conception of which had never before entered its con- 
sciousness, thenceforth recognising that between it and 
its former companions ‘a great gulf’ had intervened. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘THE LIFE OF THE WORLD.’ 


CuRist came not only to redeem those who should believe 
on Him during the present period of the world’s trial, 
but He gave Himself for ‘the life of the world’ itself 
(John vi. 51). ‘ Behold,’ said the Baptist, ‘the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sin of the world’ (John 
1. 29). This, however, does not imply that the fate 
of those who have died in their sins can be altered, 
but that the human race of the future will eventually 
be redeemed from all iniquity. Had it been possible to 
have redeemed those who have perished, it would doubt- 
less have been done. But by an inexorable necessity the 
redemption of the race had to be gradual, the gradual 
result of moral agencies, the effect of which was limited 
by the moral imperfection of man himself. Therefore, 
when Christ said, ‘I if I be lifted up will draw all men 
unto Me,’ He clearly does not mean that the whole world 
would be instantaneously converted by His death, which 
would have been in direct opposition to other of His 
statements, but that this would be the ultimate effect of 
His death. When this is the case, then will ‘ the face of 
the covering cast over all people, and the veil that is 
spread over all nations’ be ‘ destroyed’ (Isa. xxv. 7); or, 
in other words, the spiritual blindness of man will be 
taken away, and ‘ the earth will be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea’ (Isa. xi. 9). 
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But this cannot be until the real nature of sin and of 
righteousness has been fully manifested and recognised. 
If the world at present cannot receive the spirit of truth; 
if multitudes reject it altogether ; if even a large number 
of those who profess to believe it, and have every oppor- 
tunity of knowing it, yet pursue and esteem that outward 
righteousness which only strengthens the self-confidence 
which is the root of sin and the cause of independence of 
God; if still larger numbers regard idolatry and super- 
stition in the same way, and if there are few in whom 
the love of idolatry, which is depending on and honouring 
the creature rather than the Creator, is not, in one form 
or other, more or less present; if, on the other hand, as 
will be pointed out hereafter, the righteousness of faith, 
which is the righteousness of God, and the only true 
righteousness, is an offence to every natural man—then, 
as long as this is the case, the hearts of men must 
remain unchanged, selfishness and its consequent misery 
must reign triumphant, and the sin of the world cannot 
cease. Nor can that sin be taken away until it has been 
manifested, in all its manifold forms, as evil. If even 
innocent beings are defenceless against sin while ignorant 
of its true nature, much more must those who have made 
sin their good, be under its dominion, until all its terrible 
evil has been fully manifested. 

It is this principle, as already pointed out, which 
seems to be the principle of God’s moral education of 
both the individual and the race, and when all have 
fully recognised sin as evil, and righteousness as good, 
then the knowledge* will be a preservative against the 


* It may be as well to observe here, that while the knowledge of the 
nature and good of righteousness, and of the nature and evil of sin, are 
necessary for redemption, they do not constitute the whole of the Truth, 
and that the power to follow righteousness and resist sin, even unto death, 
does not spring from mere prudential self-interest, but from a far deeper 
sp'ritual principle, which will be considered hereafter. 
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one and a stimulus to follow the other. But those who 
have sinned and suffered and learnt this knowledge, will 
be raised into a far loftier moral position than was 
possible to a merely innocent being. For the conflict 
with sin, and the suffering consequent on that conflict, 
calls forth the noblest and most godlike qualities—self- 
denial, self-sacrifice, love, mercy, long-suffermg, gentle- 
ness, patience, temperance, faith ; all those qualities, in 
fact, which conform the possessor of them to the moral 
image of God, and which received their most perfect 
illustration in Jesus of Nazareth. 

Without the existence of sin, and consequent evil, 
these qualities could never have been manifested, but 
must have remained unknown, so that even God 
Himself could never have been manifested to His 
creatures. 

It was therefore necessary, not only as the essential 
condition of the creation of free agents, but for the 
future preservation of beings like the human race, and 
also for the manifestation of God Himself to them, and 
to all other created intelligences besides, that evil should 
be fully manifested and experienced; and in thus per- 
mitting its existence, and in accomplishing its destruc- 
tion after it had been fully developed, the Creator is able 
to raise all created intelligences to a moral height that 
could never otherwise have been attained; a height so 
vast, and so full of glory and joy unspeakable, that those 
who have borne the brunt of the conflict, and have 
triumphed, like their Leader, over sin and suffering 
during the period of the world’s probation, are said 
to be ‘inheritors of all things’ throughout eternity, 
and for ever taken into indissoluble union with God 
Himself. 

We may indeed conceive that even those spiritual 
beings spoken of as the angels or messengers of God, 
however great their intelligence or vast their power, 
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yet, if without any such moral education as has been 
supplied to them,—firstly, by the beginning of evil 
in the fall of their mighty fellows, and then as wit- 
nesses and intimate sympathizers of the terrible conflict 
between good and evil in the human race,—must 
ever have remained at the very lowest stage of moral 
being. } 

That these mighty intelligences are most intimate 
sympathizers with the human race, and are also being 
educated by its sin and suffering, is very clearly implied 
by certain passages of Scripture. Thus, speaking of 
weak or childlike Christians, Christ says, ‘ Their angels 
do always behold the face of My Father which is in 
heaven’ (Matt. xviii. 10), as if each one of the people 
of God had a special angel associated with him, or her, in 
their spiritual conflict and daily life, guarding and direct- 
ing them. ‘This is also affirmed by the Apostle. ‘ Are 
they not,’ he says, ‘ministering spirits sent forth to 
minister unto them who shall be heirs of salvation ?’ 
(Heb. 1.14). If so, how mighty the interest, how deep 
the sympathy ! Such beings must be fellow-sufferers with 
the beings they guard, watching with the intensest 
anxiety the conflict which, to their unsealed vision, must 
be terrible indeed. 

So, again, the Apostle asserts that ‘the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places are being taught’ by the 
people of God on earth ‘ the mystery hid in God and the 
manifold wisdom of God’ (Eph. i. 9, 10). ‘ Which 
things,’ says another Apostle again, ‘ the angels desire to 
look into’ (1 Pet. i. 12). It is remarkable, also, how the 
heavenly host are spoken of as rejoicing over the birth 
of Christ, and saying, ‘On earth peace and good will 
toward men’ (Luke i. 14); as if they, like the disciples 
of Christ (Acts i. 6), anticipated the immediate triumph 
of good, and were then ignorant of the yet to be deve- 
loped ‘mystery of iniquity,’ and of the nineteen centuries 
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of evil, in which sin and suffering should rise to a height 
which they had never attained before. 

But was there no other way in which to reveal that 
knowledge of God which is eternal life, but through the 
incarnation and death of the Son of God ? 

Without doubt, every detail of that knowledge could 
have been revealed so as to be wtellgible to human 
reason; but of what use would it have been to have done 
so had it appeared to men to be only impossible foolish- 
ness? Knowledge it might be in itself, but it would be 
no knowledge to those who could not receive it, and who, 
like the savage on first hearing of some of the results of 
modern science, would reject it as absurd. 

The declaration of God’s will and of the nature of sin 
and righteousness, had indeed been in part declared 
under the law, and yet how few of those to whom it was 
declared, received it, and how much less would they 
therefore have received that deeper knowledge which is 
‘life eternal.’ 

‘If there had been a law which could have given life, 
verily righteousness had been by the law’ (Gal. iii. 21) ; 
but, says the Apostle again, ‘If righteousness come by 
the law, then is Christ dead in vain’ (Gal. ii. 21). 

Christ came to give men life; that is to say, to unite 
them to God by restoring in them the moral image of 
God, or, in a word, to ‘ save His people from their sins ’ 
(Matt. i. 21), and ‘redeem them from all iniquity ’ 
(Tit. 1. 14). 

Yet had there been any other way by which this life, 
or righteousness could have been attained, that way, as 
the Apostle insists, would have been adopted by God, 
and He would not have resorted to so awful an alterna- 
tive as the death of His only-begotten Son. The human 
race was suffering from the terrible moral disease of sin, 
which would surely and swiftly destroy it. There was 
but one way in which it could be healed and restored 
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to moral health, and that was by the incarnation and 
suffering of the Creator Himself. 

By this we are therefore most explicitly taught, that 
just as some things are in their very nature impossible, 
so it was impossible for God to redeem the human race, 
but by the agency of ‘the Word made flesh,’ and that 
‘there is none other name under heaven given among 
men whereby they can be saved ’ (Acts iv. 12). 

It is equally clearly taught that the redemption from 
the power of sin of even a single human soul, subjected 
to the full influence of the evil of the world, is no light 
matter. It is a process requiring time, and involving a 
terrible conflict, and the suffering of great tribulation, so 
that the Apostle declares that ‘the righteous scarcely 
are saved’ (1 Pet. iv. 18), words which imply that, how- 
ever assured the result may be, yet that its ultimate 
attainment, even to the eye of omnipotence, is opposed 
by vast obstacles. 

It is indeed impossible, in the very nature of things, 
to raise a man from the lowest depths of sin to the 
createst height of holiness, instantaneously, as by a 
miracle. The Spirit of the Lord may gird a Samson 
with the strength of a thousand men, or he may exalt 
the mental perceptions and faculties in a similar way. 
He may reveal in an instant of time mysteries so 
stupendous, as to be beyond all utterance, or finite com- 
prehension; and He may gird the spirit of a martyr with 
strength to rejoice amidst the agonies of a cruel death. 
In a word, He may create or destroy a world, or suspend 
the forces of physical nature, but He cannot, in a 
moment, by the mere utterance of His will, and abso- 
lutely without any moral agencies whatever, make a 
wicked man holy, and change one who is full of hatred, 
pride, envy, malice, covetousness, and deceit into a being 
full of love, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, faith, 
and temperance. Could He have effected such a result 
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without moral agency, or by any other moral agency than 
that of Christ, ‘ then is Christ dead in vain.’ 

In this may be perceived the distinction between that 
which is physical and material, and that which is spiri- 
tual. A spirit may control matter, and possess a body | 
such as men have now, but such a body is not the spirit 
itself, but the habitation, and means of expression and 
manifestation of the spirit. The spirit is that which 
loves and hates, wills and desires; and between it and 
that which is material, there is manifestly nothing in 
common or interchangeable. If, then, the spirit of a 
man is changed, so that he comes to hate what he 
loved and love what he hated, that change cannot be 
effected by material influences, but wholly and entirely 
by moral influences ; in other words, by the knowledge 
of the truth, or by circumstances having a moral effect 
on him in connection with that truth, such as sickness, 

affliction, misfortune, and death. It is only by such 
influences that his eyes can be opened to perceive the 
evil of sin and the value of righteousness, his pride 
crushed, his heart emptied of covetousness, malice, and 
selfishness, and his spirit made meek and lowly. 

This is not contradicted by the most wonderful and 
instantaneous conversions on record, as, for instance, 
that of Saul the Pharisee. His conversion itself was 
the result of the moral effect produced on his mind by 
the striking manifestation of Christ which he witnessed ; 
and not only did the very knowledge of, and acquaintance 
with Christ and Christianity which he had attained in 
unbelief, form no small part of his spiritual education 
after he had come to regard it in its true light, but his 
whole after-life was a spiritual growth, in which he was 
always ‘ pressing forward to the mark for the prize of 
his high calling,’ seeking to win Christ and to be like 
Him, if, as he said, ‘ by any means he might attain to 
the resurrection from among the dead.’ From first to 
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last he was the subject of a moral process, a moral 
srowth, and a moral education. 

It is this which it is the object of the author to set 
forth and elucidate in the following pages. His aim 
and endeavour will be to show that the whole and 
entire work of redemption is spiritual and moral, and 
that no fact, or incident, or circumstance, has any value 
whatever in the production of that result, save in its 
moral and spiritual aspects; and that the sole moral 
agent in effecting this result—viz., the ‘turning of the 
hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the just ’—is 
the knowledge of the truth, which is through Christ, the 
Word of God. 

In pursuance of this end it will be necessary to con- 
sider next, the true nature and intention of Christ’s life 
and death, as set forth and insisted on in the Scriptures. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 


‘THE FAITH OF CHRIST.’ 


In considering the method adopted by God, and carried 
out by His Son, for redeeming the human race, it is 
evident that the death of Christ on the cross is presented 
by the Bible as the central and principal feature of that 
method. ‘The question, then, is: How is it, or how will 
it be, the means of the redemption of man? If the 
spiritual death of man is such as has been described, 
how does Christ’s death affect man’s spiritual death ’ 
How does it give man Lire ? 

Now, the generally received idea throughout Christen- 
dom is that Christ’s death atoned for, or expiated the 
sins of mankind ; yet, if that is all that is accomplished, 
the spiritual Dearx of man, the death under which he 
is perishing, would seem to be unaffected by it. Indeed, 
the sin and wickedness of the nations who profess to 
believe in Christ might be urged as an evidence that 
Christ’s death has not affected man’s condition of 
spiritual death. If, however, the warnings of Christ 
and the Apostles are duly weighed, such a conclusion is 
not necessary. For, if the world cannot receive the spirit 
of truth, we are not to take every professing Christian 
as an illustration of the effect produced by that truth. 
It may be that ‘the God of this world hath blinded 
the minds’ of many to the truth of the Gospel of Christ, 
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and that their very way of regarding the cross of Christ 
has deprived it of all power on their hearts and minds. 


The doctrine of expiation, as generally received, is based 
on the supposition that the perfect holiness and justice 
of God requires of every sinner the full penalty due to 
his sin, and as that penalty is death eternal, all must 
have perished, had not Christ in some mysterious way 
borne that penalty instead of man, and in so doing 
appeased the wrath, and satisfied the justice of God, 
and enabled Him to exercise His mercy in forgiving 
the sinner ; the condition of such forgiveness being the 
sinner’s belief in the satisfaction thus made by Christ. 

This doctrine, however, has been eagerly seized upon 
by the sceptic as a warrant for his rejection of 
Christianity, and has even been opposed by some 
professed believers in Christianity. 

It is objected, that it is inconsistent with reason and 
justice to suppose that God could accept the sufferings 
of an innocent and holy being, instead of those of a 
guilty person, and pardon the wickedness of a world for 
the sake of the sufferings of one who was without sin. 
Certainly this would seem to represent the God of 
Christianity as a very Moloch, indifferent as to who it 
was that suffered, so long as He could obtain that 
amount of suffering which would appease His wrath. 
Equally difficult is it to understand how the sufferings 
of the innocent for the guilty can satisfy the justice of 
God, or vindicate Him in forgiving the guilty. So, again, 
the argument used by some, that it was necessary for 
God to manifest His hatred against sin, loses sight of 
the fact that the fate of the lost hereafter will fully 
manifest His abhorrence of sin. 

Another difficulty with regard to expiation, is the 
amount of suffermg necessary to expiate the sins of 
mankind. The accumulated suffering due, as the 
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punishment of those sins, must be so enormous! ‘This 
is met sometimes by the supposition that Christ, being 
God, was capable of infinite suffering ; but the New Testa- 
ment writers give us no hint of this being the case, and 
the supposition is unsupported by any Scriptural evidence. 

Again, if Christ has expiated the sins of the whole 
world, why should any sinner be lost? It may be 
replied that only unbelievers will be lost. Is, then, 
unbelief the only sin which is unexpiated? We have no 
proof that this is so, and many hardened unbelievers have 
repented. Was the Apostle Paul unforgiven because his 
former unbelief had never been expiated? Moreover, the 
epistles very clearly imply that the unrighteous will be 
punished hereafter, not merely for unbelief, but for 
idolatry, fornication, covetousness, theft, etc. (1 Cor. 
vi. 9), so that either Christ, who died for the sins of the 
whole world, did not expiate the sins of these people, or 
very much of the sufferings by which He did so were 
useless! : 

If, again, suffering expiates sin, why should not the 
sufferings of the lost expiate, i time, the sins of their 
short life-times ? 

It is supposed by many that the principal portion of 
the suffering by which Christ is said to have satisfied the 
Divine justice, was due to the wrath of God. But such 
a supposition is wholly contrary to the statement that 
He was His Father’s beloved Son, and it is inconceivable 
that the Father should have at one moment testified His 
approval of that Son, and the next moment have poured 
out His wrath on Him. So inconceivable indeed is it, 
that if we believe it, we are forced to conceive such wrath 
to be wnreal, and as only acted by the Father! But 
Christ Himself, when referring to the time of His future 
agony, and knowing that His disciples would fly from 
and forsake Him, declared that He was not alone, 
because His Father was with Him (John xvi. 32), and so 
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great was His confidence in His Father, that He said He 
had only to ask Him, and He would send Him twelve 
legions of angels to deliver Him. 

The idea of some that the Father poured out His 
wrath on the Son as the representative of the human race 
is based on a verbal fallacy. Christ was a representative 
of perfect human nature, but not of imperfect human 
nature; and most certainly He was not a representa- 
tive of the sim of the human race, which was the cause 
of the wrath of God, and therefore He was not the 
representative of man in the one point necessary. 

Again, the idea of expiating sin by suffering is essen- 
tially the pagan idea of obtaining forgiveness, and this 
alone might raise a suspicion that it was not the true 
explanation of the meaning of the death of Christ. 

The doctrine of expiation, as usually apprehended, is 
thus full of difficulties ; but still, if it is clearly taught in 
the Scriptures, the Christian will accept it as one of 
those mysteries which are beyond finite understanding, 
such as the nature and being of the Godhead, ‘whom 
no man hath seen or can see’ (1 Tim. vi. 16; John 1. 
18). Yet, if this were the case, we should surely have 
been warned that it was so in the Scriptures; _ but, 
instead of being told that it was a mystery beyond our 
comprehension, the epistles are full of explanations con- 
cerning it. There will be no presumption, therefore, in 
our endeavouring to ascertain what is the true meaning 
of the atonement, from the statements which are made in 
Scripture concerning it. 

By some, indeed, the difficulty of understanding the 
doctrine of expiation is regarded as due to the ‘ offence of 
the cross.’. But if this is the case, ‘ then is the offence of 
the cross ceased’; for expiation has been the generally 
accepted doctrine of the world for ages, and has certainly 
never called forth the persecution which the Apostles 
implied would be the result of the preaching of the cross 
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(Gal. v.2). But itis clear that the offence of the cross was. 
directly due tothe element of weakness which it seemed 
to attach to the person of one who claimed to be the 
Saviour of mankind, and which made it so difficult for 
the proud and worldly to believe in Him. 

If, however, the offence of the cross is not to cease, 
and if we do not reject the statement of Christ concern- 
ing the inability of the: world to receive the Spirit of 
Truth, we may expect that some offence would be called 
forth by any true exposition of the meaning, and signi- 
ficance of the death of Christ. The cross is, in fact, the 
central feature of that truth, to bear witness to which 
Christ came into the world, and therefore the deepest of 
those things of the Spirit of God which to the natural 
man are said to be foolishness. Due weight should be 
given to this in any inquiry into its meaning. 

Let, then, the scriptural testimony to the character 
and meaning of Christ’s death, apart from its effects, be 
first considered. 


In this consideration it is of primary importance to 
recognise the essential nature of Christ’s hwmanity.. ‘In 
all things it behoved Him to be made like unto His 
brethren’ (Heb. 11.17). If, then, He was like us in all 
things, there is no essential characteristic, weakness, or 
infirmity, of human nature which He did not partake of. 
‘Forasmuch, then, as the children were partakers of 
flesh and blood, He also partook of the same ’—that flesh 
and blood which, the Apostle says, ‘cannot inherit im- 
mortality, neither can corruption inherit incorruption.’ 
And the reason of Christ being thus made subject to all 
human weakness and infirmity, is implied by the Apostle 
when he says that a high priest, or mediator between God 
and man, must be one ‘ who can have compassion on the 
ignorant and them that are out of the way, for that he 
himself is also compassed with infirmity’ (Heb. v. 2); or, 
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as he says again, ‘that he might be a merciful and 
faithful high priest in things pertaining to God—for in 
that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to 
succour them that are tempted ’ (Heb. 11. 17, 18). 

On the other hand, Christ was ‘the Holy One of God,’ 
who, having the Spirit of God without measure, was the 
express image of God in mind or spirit; but this, as we 
shall see, did not in any way detract from His true 
humanity, or modify in the slightest degree the weakness 
and limitations of His human nature. i 
_ It is said of Him that He ‘loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity’ (Heb. i. 8), and delighted to do the will 
of God (Ps. xl. 8), or, as He said of Himself, ‘ My meat 
is to do the will of Him that sent Me’ (John iv. 34), and 
this was the necessary consequence of the fulness of the 
Spirit of God dwelling in Him. But holiness may exist 
with every human weakness and infirmity, and is indeed 
only called forth, and enhanced by the very opposition 
over which it triumphs. The Spirit of God may exist in 
those who are ‘ made partakers of His holiness,’ and are 
‘predestinated to be conformed to the image of His Son’ 
(Rom. viii. 29); but the holiness that they attain does 
not make the trials and temptations to which they are 
subjected less severe, while those trials and temptations 
enhance the holiness which enables them to overcome. 
They are the same as other men and women, and the 
only difference between them and others, is that the 
Spirit of God dwells in them, and enables them to 
crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts. Similarly, 
Christ, to whose image they are more or less conformed, 
was as truly man as other men, ‘tempted in all points 
like as we are,’ the only difference being, that the holi- 
ness which in this life is imperfect in the Christian, was 
perfect in Him. 

Being, then, subject to all the limitations of human 
nature, He was not omniscient as God is, but, like other 
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men, ‘ grew in wisdom’ as He grew in stature (Luke 11. 
52). He was ‘quick of understanding in the fear of the 
Lord’ (Isa. xi. 8); that is to say, quick to understand 
the mind of God, and the things of the Spirit of God, as 
revealed in the Word of God; but that did not preclude 
the necessity of His learning, and studying those Scrip- 
tures which are able to make men ‘ wise unto salvation,’ 
and which, in His reply to the tempter, He implied were 
as necessary to the support of His spiritual hfe as they 
are to the spiritual life of other men. 

He had, indeed, the prophetic spirit which enabled 
Him, so far as was necessary for His work, to foretell 
the future, to read the hearts of those with whom He 
was brought into contact, and, like Elisha with Gehazi, 
to perceive events which were not visible to His natural 
vision; but the character of such powers was in no way 
different to those of the prophets before Him, and were 
linuted, as implied by His statement with regard to His 
own ignorance of the time of His second coming. This 
limitation is also manifest in the ordinary events of His 
life; as by His expectation of finding, perchance, some 
figs on the barren fig-tree; and it is equally implied when 
He marvelled at the unbelief of some, and grieved for the 
hardness of the hearts of others, evincing thereby the 
natural emotions of human nature at the unexpected. 

It does not seem necessary to suppose that He had 
any special revelation of His Messiahship, other than 
those recorded. These were the circumstances of His 
birth and the prophecies of the Old Testament, and 
later on, there were the miracles by which the Father 
bore witness to Him, the voices from heaven, and the 
transfiguration, and, therefore, at the outset it must have 
required strong faith to prepare for, and enter upon His 
work. Fanatics, led away by the delusions of imagina- 
tion and pride, have, indeed, persuaded themselves that 
they were some great persons; but it was not so with 
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Jesus of Nazareth, for He was ‘meek and lowly of 
heart,’ and entirely uninfluenced by the desire for human 
greatness and notoriety. 

This meekness and lowliness of heart may seem at first 
sight incompatible with His belief in His own Messiah- 
ship, but it is not so if we recognise the full limitations 
of His human nature, and how entirely that belief at 
first depended on faith alone. For how would the 
- recorded evidences of His Messiahship have appeared to 
any humble-minded man in His place? There was 
nothing in them to force belief on the mind, and they 
might easily have been explained away. They only 
rested on the word of God, corroborated by the story of 
certain visions, and without faith in the former, the 
latter would certainly have been treated by most people 
as probable delusions. The word of God had little real 
influence on the Jews generally, because they were 
wanting in faith, and without faith, who would have 
ventured on such a work as Christ’s? Instead of hold- 
ing out the hope of worldly honour, power, riches, and 
success, it offered only poverty, suffering, contempt, and 
death, and had thus nothing to attract, but everything 
to repel. No one, unless he had the strongest con- 
viction that he was called of God to such a work, the 
clearest perception of the nature and power of true 
righteousness and its ultimate reward, and the firmest 
belief in the promise of an unseen future and the support 
of an unseen God, or, in a word, no one without the 
strongest faith in the word of God, would have dared to 
enter upon such a work as Christ’s. 

For how great were the powers and influences arrayed 
against Christ! His lowly position, the absence of 
everything about Him calculated to command men’s 
admiration and honour, and His recognition that the 
nature of His mission was spiritual, and wholly opposed 
to the carnal ideas of His countrymen, might well have 
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made Him falter. How could He hope to succeed? He 
would have the weight of the world’s influence and 
Opinion opposed to Him, so that He would have to 
stand alone, One against the world, with the knowledge 
beforehand that the world would despise and reject, hate, 
and crucify Him. All that was visible, sensible, and 
natural was opposed to Him—everything which would 
cause His flesh to shrink from the task; and the only 
support, therefore, of His spiritual life was faith in every 
word which proceedeth out of the mouth of God—the 
same faith which afterwards enabled His followers to 
overcome even as He overcame, and, like Him, to 
witness for the truth against a hostile world. For as 
He said, ‘The disciple is not above his: master, but 
everyone that is perfected shall be as his master’ (Luke 
vi. 40). 

Now, this recognition of His lowly position, and of 
His want of any natural power or worldly advantage, 
and of His complete dependence on His Father, and the 
consciousness of the hatred and contempt that His 
mission would call forth, would necessarily crush His 
spirit, empty Him of all natural pride, and thus make 
Him meek and lowly of heart. Confidence He had 
indeed, but it was the confidence of faith, not that of 
pride ; the confidence springing from trusting in God to 
help Him, not that arising from self-conscious power, as 
if there was some intrinsic power in Himself. 

For He had no power in Himself any more than any 
other man has. If He had power in Himself, if He 
worked miracles by His own power, what need had He 
to pray to lus Father? What need had He to ask His 
Father for twelve legions of angels if He could have 
delivered Himself ? 

‘The Son,’ He said, ‘can do nothing of Himself.’ 
‘The Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works’ 
(John v. 19; xiv. 10). Thus, when He raised Lazarus 
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from the dead, He thanked His Father that He had heard 
Him (John xi. 41). So likewise He said ‘that by the 
Spirit of God He cast out devils’ (Matt. xii. 28). The 
Jews had accused Him of casting out devils by the power 
of Satan, but in reply, He did not claim to have done 
so by His own power, but by the ‘finger of God’ 
(Luke xi. 20). For the Apostle tells us that, ‘although 
in the form of God,’ He ‘ emptied* Himself and took 
upon Him the* form ofa man” (Phil iG. 7); rand 
therefore dispossessed Himself of all that distinguishes 
God from man, save that spirit of holiness which man 
also may partake of through faith. 

It is true that miracles were accomplished at a word 
from Him, but the power was no more therefore in Him, 
than it was in Paul when he commanded the cripple at 
Lystra to stand upright (Acts xiv. 10), or when cures 
were wrought by handkerchiefs which had touched 
his body (Acts xix. 12), or than it was in Elisha when 
he performed miracles by simple words or actions, or 
than it was in Joshua when he commanded the sun and 
moon to stand still. There was virtue in Paul’s body, - 
and even in the shadow of Peter passing by, just as 
there was virtue in Christ’s body to heal those who 
touched Him in faith; but it was God who wrought the 
miracles in the case of Paul, and so also in the case of 
Christ, it was the Father who did the works to bear 
witness to the Son. 

The people at Lystra thought, indeed, that the power 
was in Paul himself, and that therefore he was a god; 
but the Jews, whose sacred records made them acquainted 
with the miracles wrought by weak men through faith 
in God, did not for a moment suppose Christ to be any- 
thing more than a prophet like them, who performed 


* In the A. V. it is translated ‘made himself of no reputation,’ but 
‘emptied’ is the literal translation of the Greek, and the passage is so 
rendered in the Revised Version. 
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miracles by prayer to God, and therefore to God they 
gave the glory of His miracles (John ix. 81; Luke ix. 19). 

The absence of any recorded prayer to God by Christ, 
and equally by others in many cases when they have 
performed miracles, does not preclude them from having 
lifted up their hearts to God in faith for His assistance, 
nor would it require us to suppose even as much as this 
in every case; for that faith or dependence on God for 
help, which can move mountains, is an attitude of the 
soul, manifest to God without expression in words; and 
where the object sought, or the result desired, is known 
to be entirely in accordance with the will of God, faith 
will confidently asswme the help of God without the 
formal expression of prayer. So it was with Christ, who 
said: ‘I can of My own self do nothing. I seek not My 
own will, but the will of the Father which hath sent 
Me.’ ‘The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what 
He seeth the Father do’ (John v. 19-30). Therefore, as 
He came to do the will of God, and the works which He 
did were given Him to do by the Father for the very 
purpose of bearing witness of Him that the Father had 
sent Him (John v. 36), it was not necessary for Him to 
make even a silent prayer; He had only to confidently 
trust that the Father would perform the miracle at His 
word. 

There are certain passages, however, which seem, at 
first sight, to imply the possession of power in Christ 
Himself. Thus the passages may be adduced where 
Christ asserts that ‘all things were delivered unto Him 
by the Father’ (Matt. x1. 27); and again where it is said, 
‘knowing that the Father had given Him power over all 
flesh, that He should give eternal life untoas many as He 
had given Him’ (John xvu. 2). This latter passage, how- 
ever, 1s Clearly anticipative, for in the fourth verse Christ 
speaks also of His work being then finished, which it 
only could have been in the sense, that having entered 
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upon the last stage of that work, and knowing that He 
could not fail to accomplish it, He regarded that as 
already done which had been accomplished in will. 
This principle is constantly to be observed throughout 
the Scripture, whenever the will and determination of 
God, having been formally announced, the effect is 
regarded as accomplished. Thus in the prediction 
against Babylon: ‘ Babylon is fallen ;’ or the expression, 
‘The lamb slain from the foundation of the world.’ So 
likewise in John xvii. 5, where Christ asks the Father to 
glorify Him with ‘the glory which He had with Him 
before the world was.’ Yet the power consequent thereon 
is spoken of in Matt. 1. 27, John xvii. 2, as already 
received, although it was not until after His death and 
resurrection that ‘all power was given Him in heaven 
and earth’ (Matt. xxviii. 18). 

So also with regard to certain other passages which 
speak of His power of giving spiritual ‘life. ‘The Son 
quickeneth whom He will’; ‘I give unto My sheep 
eternal life’ (John v. 21; x. 28); and He invites all to 
come unto Him and drink of ‘living water ’—‘ the water 
of life’ (John vu. 37). This last, however, is also clearly 
anticipative, for the Apostle adds: ‘ This He spake of the 
spirit which they who believed on Him should receive, 
for the Holy Ghost was not yet given because that Jesus 
was not yet glorified.’ 

Nevertheless, Christ, as ‘The Word of God,’ did give 
spiritual life to those who believed on Him, even in the 
days of His flesh. The quickening, sanctifying and 
regenerating influences of the Spirit can only affect the 
heart of man through the Word; hence, the Apostle 
asks the Galatians: ‘ Received ye the Spirit by the 
works of the law, or by the hearing of faith?’ t.e., by 
believing the word they heard (Gal. ii. 2); and again, 
in Rom. x., where he identifies Christ with the Word, he 
says: ‘The Word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in 
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thy heart, that is the Word of faith which we preach, for 
with the heart man believeth unto righteousness,’ etc. 
(ver. 6-10). Therefore, also, the Apostle Peter declares 
that the Christian is ‘born again,’ or regenerated, ‘ by 
the Word of God’ (1 Peter i. 28). 

But, on the other hand, the Word of God will profit 
no one unless ‘mixed with faith’ (Heb. iv. 2), and that 
faith is a fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22). Therefore, 
while regeneration is ascribed to The Word, it is also 
ascribed to the Spirit (John i. 5). Sanctification, while 
declared by Christ to be the effect of The Word, ‘ Sanctify 
them through the Truth, thy Word is Truth’ (John 
xvii. 17); is also said by the Apostle to be the fruit of 
the Spirit (Gal. v. 22). So, likewise, while life is said 
to be the effect of The Word (John v. 39; vi. 68), it is 
also said to be the effect of the indwelling of the Spirit 
(Rom. viii. 9, 10). 

Therefore, Christ’s words did give life to them who 
believed, but the faith which gave those words influence 
and effect was the work of the Father through the Spirit. 
Hence Christ limits His power to give life unto those 
only who truly believed and came to Him, and attributes 
that belief and coming to Him to the power of the Father. 
Therefore, such are said to be ‘ born not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God’ 
(John i. 12, 13). And, again, Christ says, ‘No man can 
come unto Me, except the Father which hath sent Me 
draw him’ (John vi. 44, 45). And, again, addressing 
His Father, He speaks of giving eternal life only to those 
whom His Father had given Him (John xvii. 2). 

In fact, He declared of the people of Galilee that ‘He 
could there do no mighty works,’ ‘because of their 
unbelief’ (Mark vi. 5); a remark which seems to imply 
that, inasmuch as in all things He was limited by the 
will of His Father, He could not ask or expect Him to do 
such works for the benefit of unbelievers. Yet if He 
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could have given faith and spiritual life to these people | 
no doubt He would have done so, as well as to others 
for whose salvation He was sincerely anxious, as, for 
instance, His own brethren, who did not believe in Him, 
the rich young ruler, and others. He could pray for 
them, and did pray for them, but the very fact of His 
praying for His own disciples and others, is an absolute 
proof that He could not give Himself that for which He 
had to ask the Father. 

This view of Christ may be a stumbling-block to 
many who, like the Jew, form a conception of Christ 
according to carnal ideas, that is to say, as a Being of 
all power which He merely abstained from using, but 
could at any moment have used had He chosen to do so. 
For a Christ wanting in the natural gifts which men 
admire, without the elements of power, glory, and 
physical beauty which have been attributed to Him, 
would be a stumbling-block to the natural man, who 
now, as heretofore, always shrinks from casting in his 
lot with those whose weakness, and want of position, 
cause them to be despised and rejected by the world. 

Nevertheless, the evidence in the Scriptures is con- 
clusive that Jesus of Nazareth was, in every respect, a 
Man, subject to all man’s weakness and limitations, and 
to all the infirmities, trials, and temptations of the 
flesh, and One who lived and worked, not by His own 
power, but by faith in God. 

We are told that He was ‘a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief,’ and this He was because He was 
‘compassed with infirmity.’ ‘The foxes had holes and 
the birds of the air had nests, but He had not where to 
lay His head.’ He was absolutely dependent on the kind- 
ness of the few followers whose hearts God had drawn 
to Him. Like His Apostles, ‘in weariness and painfulness, 
in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness,’ in constant danger, and 
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ever conscious of the hatred of those whom He yet 
sought to save, and ‘an alien even from His mother’s 
children’ (Ps. lxix. 8). Thus ‘despised and rejected of 
men,’ and without power in Himself, He was forced to 
depend entirely on the help of God. 

Therefore, we hear of Him ‘departing into desert 
places, and spending whole nights in prayer, ‘ offering 
up prayers with strong crying and tears’ to God, in 
whom alone was His. hope, and of whom He said: ‘ Thou 
art He that took Me from the womb; Thou didst make 
Me to hope when I was upon My mother’s breasts; I was 
cast upon Thee from the womb; Thou art My God from 
My mother’s belly. Be not far from Me, for trouble is 
near, for there 1s none to help’ (Ps. xxii. 9-11). It is a 
prayer of conscious helplessness, and a prayer which 
seems to show that, even from His earliest childhood, 
the sense of helplessness and the shadow of future evil 
and suffering was cast upon His spirit, instinctively 
leading Him to look to One in whom alone there was 
help, and to live by faith in God. 

It is just also this constant experience of weakness, 
infirmity, necessity, and suffering which not only breaks 
the spirit, but softens the heart of man, and makes him 
keenly sensitive to the sorrows and sufferings of others, 
so that ‘in all their affliction He is himself afflicted.’ 
Christ, being truly man, must therefore have been thus 
affected. Surrounded as He was by sin and suffering on all 
sides, foreseeing the yet greater sufferings which were to 
befall His countrymen and brethren on account of their 
sin, and which He was yet powerless to avert, no 
wonder that, intensely touched as He was by the feeling 
of their infirmities, He should have wept over Jeru- 
salem. A Man, but a Man with His eyes open to per- 
ceive all the sin and misery of the human race, yearning 
to save them, but knowing that the great mass of them 
mnust perish, and that none bui those giren unto Him 

iy 
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by the Father would come unto Him (John vi. 65, 
XVII. 9). 

So likewise with the other sorrows and bodily sick- 
nesses of His fellow-men. ‘Surely,’ says the prophet, ‘He 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.’ Brought 
into constant contact with them, He saw, and realized, 
the greatness of human misery springing from these 
causes, and suffered as only those can suffer who have 
been themselves afflicted. 

It is true that He healed great numbers of His country- 
men, and yet such alleviation of human misery was but 
a drop in the ocean, compared with the extent of that 
misery throughout the world which He was powerless to 
relieve. He knew, indeed, that all things were possible 
to God, and that if He prayed to His Father He would 
certainly obtain that which He asked for; but in this He 
was absolutely limited by the will of God, who, as we 
have seen, permits the manifestation of sin and its con- 
sequent suffering, without which the ultimate redemp- 
tion of the human race would be impossible. Therefore, 
as Christ only sought to do the will of God, He could 
only assume the help of God in those cases which He 
recognised were according to His will, and His prayers 
were evidently limited by a similar consideration, as 
when He said, ‘I pray not for the world, but for them 
which Thou hast given Me’ (John xvu. 9). 

Therefore, being limited by the will of God, He could 
not relieve the sufferings of all, and at Capernaum ‘ could 
do no mighty works because of their unbelief.’ Those He 
did relieve were but representatives of the misery of the 
human race, and only served to bring its reality vividly 
before Him. Therefore, He wept with those who we) t 
over the grave of Lazarus, although He knew that God, 
in answer to His prayer, would restore him to life. The 
erief He there witnessed only caused Him to realize more 
fully the depth and extent of the sorrow throughout the 
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world, which He knew must go on increasing until the 
human race were redeemed from the power of that sin 
which was its cause. What could He do? Nothing of 
Himself. The things which were, could not be other- 
wise. What He did do was by faith in God, whose 
power He could not invoke to do things contrary to His 
will, and therefore He could only save those who believed 
in Him, and relieve their sufferings so far as He was 
brought into contact with them, and so far as it was in 
accordance with the will of His Father that He should 
do so. Therefore, realizing and intensely sympathizing 
with all this suffering, which He was so little able to 
alleviate, He was, of necessity, ‘a Man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.’ 

‘If any man will come after Me,’ He said, ‘let him 
take up his cross daily and follow Me,’ implying that 
His own cross was not merely that on Calvary, but the 
cross which He, like His followers, was called on to bear 
throughout His lfe, and which consisted both of His 
own infirmities, necessities, and sufferings, and the 
suffering arising from His sympathy with the sufferings 
of others; and this was, therefore, a portion, at least, of 
‘the chastisement of our peace’ and of ‘ the stripes’ by 
which ‘ we are healed.’ © 

Yet it was but a portion. For we are told that He 
was ‘tempted in all points like as we are,’ and ‘ suffered, 
being tempted’ (Heb. i. 18, iv. 15). 

In this He was wholly different from God, ‘who 
cannot be tempted of evil’ (Jas. 1. 18) ; but Christ could 
be, and was tempted to do evil, nor can His having been 
tempted by evil in all its forms be denied, without deny- 
ing that He has ‘ come in the flesh’ (1 John iv. 2, 8). 

The Apostle Paul stated of himself that in him—that 
is, in his fleskh—‘ dwelt no good thing’ (Rom. vii. 18) ; 
and Christ also was partaker of the same flesh, and 
therefore possessed of all the natural desires and infir- 
mities of that flesh. 
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Now, this fact of Christ having truly and literally 
‘come in the flesh’ is made by the Apostle the great 
and crucial principle of true belief in Christ ;* and it is, 
as shall be shown hereafter, implicitly denied, or ignored 
by the majority of professing Christians. 

There are many who shrink with horror from the very 
thought of Christ being tempted to sin, or, in other 
words, of having had in Himself the inclination to do 
that which is evil. They deny that there was any evil 
in Christ’s human nature, and think that in so doing 
they are honouring Him, whereas they are only denying 
that He has ‘come in the flesh ’; for if He had no inelina- 
tion to do evil, He was not tempted in all points like as 
we are, and He was not a partaker of the infirmities of 
our nature. This form of denying the humanity of 
Christ is merely one of the many manifestations of that 
universal ‘ offence of the cross,’ which cannot admit any 
element of weakness in the Christ in whom they are 
called upon to trust. But instead of really honouring 
Christ by so doing, they are reducing His conflict with, 
and victory over, sin to a mere abstraction. 

‘He was made sin for us who knew no sin’ (2 Cor. 
vy. 21). He was made sin because He partook of our 
nature—the nature not of unfallen, but of fallen man. 
‘He took not upon Him the nature of angels, but of the 
seed of Abraham ’ (Heb. ii. 16), and while as the Son of 
God He had the Spirit of God, He yet, through His 
mother, inherited all the sinful tendencies of our nature ; 
for ‘in all things it behoved Him to be made like unto His 
brethren ’ (Heb. 11. 17), and He was, therefore, partaker 
of that flesh and blood which ‘ cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God’ (1 Cor. xv. 50). Through that nature He 
was ‘tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin’ 
—tempted, indeed, more fiercely and completely than 
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any of His brethren, in order that, having known the 
power of temptation in all its forms, and suffered from it, 
He might be ‘ touched by the feeling of their infirmities,’ 
and be ‘able to succour them that are tempted.’ 

Hence the significance of the Apostle’s statement : 
‘In that He died, He died unto sin.’ Now, death is 
anguish, and if Christ was man in every sense of the 
word, then every sinner of the human race who has 
recognised in any degree his helpless servitude to sin, 
and the hopelessness of resistance to any dominant lust 
or passion, to part with which is like deliberate self- 
torture, may understand something of that conflict 
which Christ had to undergo in order to ‘ die unto sin.’ 
There are, perhaps, many who are not unconscious of 
sin and the burden of it, but who yet know little or 
nothing of this conflict, for it is implied that the adver- 
sary of mankind concentrates his fiercest efforts against 
the true followers of Christ, who are in consequence 
especially ‘tried,’ ‘tempted,’ and ‘sifted as wheat,’* 
and no doubt are taught by such experience, what none 
would otherwise acknowledge, that in them—that is, in 
their flesh—‘ dwelleth no good thing’ (Rom. vi. 18, 24). 

The Apostle Paul, speaking of his own experience in 
this conflict, describes it as being ‘troubled on every 
side, perplexed, persecuted, and overthrown,’ and 
declares that, in undergoing it, he was ‘ bearing about in 
the body the dying of the Lord Jesus’ (2 Cor. iv. 8, 10). 
From this it is evident that Christ’s ‘death unto sin’ 
was not confined to the death on the cross, although the 
latter was pre-eminently such a death, but that it was a 
continual. and lifelong sacrifice of natural inclination ; 
so that, just as the cross of the Christian is to be the 
daily burden of his life, so also the cross of Christ, in 
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respect to His death unto sin, must be regarded as 
having extended from Bethlehem to Calvary. 

How much more must all this have made Him a man 
- of sorrows and acquainted with grief; and what wonder 
that the Apostle asserts that those who, even imperfectly, 
follow in His footsteps, would, if their hopes were con- 
fined to this world, be ‘of all men most miserable’ 
SCL Cory eoye 

‘Consider Him,’ says the Apostle, ‘who endured such 
contradiction of sinners against Himself, lest ye be 
wearied and faint in your mind.’ Nothing, indeed, is 
so hard to endure patiently, as the constant return of 
evil for good—the deceit, treachery, and malevolence of 
those by whom a man is surrounded; and to have to 
meekly put up with it, and to thus invite contempt in 
addition, is almost past human endurance; and this is 
so much the more intolerable when it has to be endured 
from those who are themselves mean and despicable. 
A man who, under such circumstances, when ‘the 
abjects gather themselves together against him,’ and 
‘who when he is reviled reviles not again, when he 
suffers threatens not,’ may well say of himself: ‘I am a 
worm, and no man; a reproach of men and despised of 
the people’ (Ps. xxii. 6). 

Thus Christ’s life was an unceasing warfare against the 
natural inclinations of the flesh, a death unto self and to 
sin, and hence the perfect manifestation of the righteous- 
ness of God in the flesh; that is, of the righteousness of 
God, although exposed to all the trials and temptations 
to which man is subject from the flesh, or psychical 
nature, which is opposed to the law of righteousness. 

On the other hand, Christ was perfectly holy in mind, 
for He delighted to do the will of God, and His law was 
within His heart (Ps. xl. 8). Thus there was in Him, 
as there is also in all who are in any degree conformed 
to His image, a dual nature, the law of the one opposed 
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to the law of the other, the flesh and spirit warring 
against each other, as in the Christian. Therefore the 
Apostle, speaking of his own conflict, asserts that he also, 
like Christ, ‘delighted in the law of God after the inward 
man,’ and with his ‘mind served the law of God,’ and 
yet that there was ‘ another law in his members warring 
against the law of his mind, and bringing him into 
captivity to the law of sin’ (Rom. vii.). In this respect, 
indeed, the parallel between Christ and the Christian 
seems to fail, for where the Christian constantly 
succumbs, Christ always triumphed; yet the difference is 
not one of principle, but of degree, the difference between 
perfection and imperfection. The Spirit of God by which 
Christ overcame, is the same Spirit which enables the 
Christian to fight against sin, but while in Christ the 
Spirit was without measure, it is only in the Christian 
at first as a seed, and grows by degrees, according to his 
progress in faith and in the knowledge of God. Never- 
theless, he also is to be wholly conformed to the image 
of Christ, and will be like Him when he shall see Him 
as He is (1 John iii. 2). 

_ Recognising, therefore, the identity of spirit, and con- 
flict, and temptation in the Christian and Christ, it is 
evident that the faith which enables the Christian to 
overcome, and which conforms him to the image of 
Christ, is that which also enabled Christ to overcome. 
‘This is the victory which overcometh the world, even 
our faith,’ and Christ identifies the triumph of His 
followers with His own triumph, when He says, ‘ Him 
that overcometh willI grant to sit with Mein My throne, 
even as I also overcame and am sat down with My Father 
in His throne’ (Rev. iii. 21). 

‘Now, faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen,’ and these unseen things 
are the things of the Spirit of God revealed by the Word 
of God, and it is faith which gives them power and reality 
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to themind. For there are two states of existence, the one 
natural, visible, and sensible, appealing with ever-present 
force to the natural man ; the other spiritual and unseen, 
and only realized by faith; and so opposed are they to 
each other, that he who lives for the former cannot live 
for the latter; and he who lives for the latter must die 
unto the former, and this cannot be done without that 
faith which gives the spiritual state, and the Word 
| which reveals its nature, power and reality. 

Therefore Christ, when tempted in the wilderness, 
always resisted the tempter by an appeal to the Word. 
‘It 1s written,’ He said, ‘man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word which proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.’ In appealing to this passage He recog- 
nised that His spiritual hfe was as dependent on the 
Word as was the spiritual life of other men, that for Him, 
as for other men, it was ‘the one thing needful,’ and 
therefore instead of, by His own will, seeking to shorten 
His trial by commanding the stones to be made bread, 
He committed Himself in faith to His Father’s will. 

So also He resisted each of the other temptations by 
a similar appeal to the Word of God, and in so doing 
‘walked by faith and not by sight,’ looking at the things 
which are not seen,’ and became the example to every 
Christian since, of the way in which the latter may also 
meet and overcome similar temptations. Similarly, 
‘when He was reviled, He reviled not again; when He 
suffered, He threatened not, but committed Himself to 
Him that judgeth righteously’ (1 Pet. ii. 23), trusting 
in God that He would yet ‘ bring forth His righteousness 
as the light and His ey as the noonday’ 
(Psa xxzxvi. 6). 

We are not indeed given a record of all His daily trials 
and temptations, and of all the inward workings of His 
spirit, but are rather given representative ustration: of 
them; but we know that He was tempted in all points 
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like as we are, yet without sin; for He sought not His 
own will, but the will of His Father which sent Him 
(John v. 30). He pleased not Himself, but denying the 
natural desires and inclinations of His flesh when they 
were opposed to the will of God, He throughout His life 
‘died unto sin.’ 

But there is a yet more terrible form of that death 
* unto sin, when the alternative to sin is not merely the 
subjugation of the desires and inclinations of the flesh, 
but the surrender of life itself. Men will risk their lives 
supported by the admiration of others, and because they 
have hope of escape. Fanatics, whose minds have 
generally lost their balance, have been found who will 
voluntarily die, upheld by an overweening pride and the 
praise of men. In fact, pride, the love of praise and 
. notoriety, the sympathy of others, and often the want of 
realization of death itself, may enable men to face the 
dread ordeal; but to a meek-spirited person, unsupported 
by such things, death is horrible, and no one could be 
found to voluntarily undergo it, if utterly without the 
approval of others to support his resolution. 

The Christian martyrs have never been wholly without 
human sympathy, and have often had no option but to 
undergo death by the time they came face to face with it. 
Christ’s death was indeed similar to that of a martyr, 
or witness to the truth, in that He was put to death 
because He witnessed to the truth,* but it was a death 
wholly unsupported by pride in Himself, or sympathy 
from others; for even His few disciples forsook Him, 
offended at seeing Him, whom they thought was to 
redeem Israel, a captive in the hands of men thirsting 
for His blood. But in addition to this, it was a wholly 
voluntary death, 7.e., a death from which He could have 
escaped at any moment by praying to His Father. ‘No 


* €Jesus Christ the faithful and true martyr’ (witness); Rev. i. 5, 
ili. 14. 
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man taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself’ 
(John x. 18). And thus He underwent an unceasing 
struggle between obedience to the will of His Father on 
the one hand, and on the other hand the natural shrink- 
ing, intensified by a clear realization and anticipation of 
a cruel and lingering death, unsupported by human 
approval. ‘Father,’ He cried, ‘save Me from this hour, 
but for this cause came I to this hour.’ And again, in 
the garden of Gethsemane He prayed, ‘Father, if it be- 
possible, let this cup pass from Me; nevertheless, not 
My will, but Thine be done.’ He knew that it was the 
will of the Father that He should die, yet His own natural 
will or inclination was as opposed to death as that of any 
other man’s would have been, but because to have yielded 
to it would have been disobedience to the will of God, 
and therefore sin, He bowed to that will and ‘ became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross,’ and in 
so doing put the crowning act on his life of ‘death wnto 
Siti: | 

Here, again, it was faith which enabled Him to 
triumph, faith in a righteous though unseen God, who 
recognised and approved of His ‘ obedience unto death,’ 
faith in the Word which revealed the necessity of that 
death, and the glorious consequences which would arise 
from it; for it was for the sake of the ‘joy set before 
Him’ that He ‘ endured the cross, despising the shame’ 
(Heb. xii. 2). Just as a similar faith had enabled other 
men to endure death and torture, ‘not accepting deliver- 
ance, that they might obtain a better resurrection’ (Heb. 
xi. 85, 40). Thus the crowning act of His death unto 
sin was the crowning act of His life of faith. 

But there was an element of agony in this death which 
constituted its distinguishing feature, and which requires 
separate consideration. 


CHAPTER II. 


CHRIST’S BURDEN OF SIN. 


THe Christian martyr, strengthened by the approval 
of conscience and the sympathy of fellow-Christians, and 
supported by the consciousness of the favour of God, has 
gone even joyfully to the stake; and in addition to these 
sources of strength he has the mighty cordial of the 
sympathy and example —not of man, but of the Lord of 
Hosts Himself: so that spiritually, with Him in the 
flames, ‘ walks the form of one like unto the Son of God’ 
(Dan. i. 25). And this has probably been to many a 
source of strength and support, the full influence of 
which, through faith, it is perhaps hardly possible for 
us to realize. 

But Christ, in His death, was absolutely without any 
support whatever from these sources of strength, and 
died under the sense of a burden of sin, and of being 
forsaken by God ; and here we come to that remarkable, 
and apparently mysterious feature in His death, involved 
in the statement that He ‘ bore our sins in His own body 
on the tree’ (1 Pet. ii. 24). 

He was ‘made sin for us’ in having a body of sin, 
which is called in the Christian a vile body* (Phil. 111. 21), 
which it was necessary that He should put off before He 
could enter into His glory. ‘Flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of heaven, neither can corruption 


* Body of Humiliation. 
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inherit incorruption.’ It was necessary for Christ, as for 
other men, to die. ‘ Ought not Christ,’ He said of Him- 
self, ‘to have suffered and to have entered into glory ?’ 
(Luke xxiv. 26). But it was not necessary, on His own 
account, that the death He suffered should have been 
one of agony, and still less that He should have borne 
the weight of human iniquity. 

Now, Christ, as we have seen, ‘suffered being tempted’ 
throughout His life, and that body of sin, through which 
He was tempted, must have been as much a burden to 
Him as it is to the Christian. Under the sense of the 
burden of this sinful nature, to which He was yet wholly 
opposed in the spirit of His mind, the Apostle Paul 
exclaims: ‘O wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ;’ and in speak- 
ing of Christians generally he says: ‘ We which are in 
this tabernacle do groan being burdened’ (2 Cor. v. 4). 
For the knowledge of possessing a body of sin which is 
evil and opposed to God, and which, unless he is upheld 
by God, may yet destroy his soul, cannot but be in itself 
a burden; and it is this very burden under which he 
eroans, which causes the Christian to look forward to the 
future, ‘ waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of the body’ (Rom. vii. 82). Moreover, just in propor- 
tion as he most clearly recognises the holiness of God, 
so does he most clearly see the evil of his own nature, 
as was the case with Isaiah and Job (Isa. vi. 5; Job 
xlii. 5, 6); for itis only when the spirit of God dwells 
in a man that he fully realizes the evil of sin (Isa. 
lvii. 15). 

In this sense, therefore, Christ, lke the Christian, 
may be said to have borne the burden of sin, and that, 
being ‘tempted in all points like as we are,’ the Lord 
‘laid upon Him the iniquity of us all.’ But temptation 
is not sin, and although the Christian, when subjected to 
manifold temptations, and often overthrown, will of 
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necessity be in heaviness and burdened, this would not 
be the case with one who always completely resisted 
them, and who had perfect ‘ confidence towards God’ 
because his ‘ heart condemned him not’ (1 John i. 21). 

It is evident, therefore, that Christ’s burden of sin, 
when the ‘ Lord laid upon Him the iniquity of us all,’ 
and He bore our sins in His own body on the tree, was | 
something very different to this, and that the agony in 
(Gethsemane, when He prayed, ‘ If it be possible let this 
cup pass from Me;’ and’ when on the cross He cried, 
“My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ?’—are 
significant of a soul conflict of a far deeper and more 
mysterious character. Is it, then, a mystery which is 
beyond the power of men to understand, or is it some- 
thing which it is right to try and understand ? 

In the first place, the Apostles do not refer to it as a 
mystery. They state the fact, but do not seem to 
anticipate that the statement should be regarded as 
inexplicable by their converts. Secondly, Christ has 
said that except His flesh and blood are eaten and 
drunken, men can have no life in them (John vi. 58). 
Now, just as the features, the bodily shape, the words 
and actions of a man, or all those characteristics which 
may be summed up in the word flesh (as distinct from 
the spirit, of which it is the clothing), manifest that 
man’s natural character and mind, so the whole life, the 
words, and actions of Christ were the manifestation of 
the Spirit of God within Him. The blood also being the 
life of the body, to shed blood is to take away life, and 
blood is therefore used throughout Scripture as the 
common expression for death. Thus the flesh and 
blood of Christ are metaphors for the whole spiritual 
meaning of His life and death. Now, as these are to be 
eaten spiritually, that is, by the mind and affections of 
men, it must be of the very highest importance to 
understand all that is possible of the meaning and 
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intention of Christ’s life and death as they are set forth 
in Scripture. 

The statements of Scripture concerning Christ’s death 
and sufferings are those of the psalmists and prophets, 
the narrative of the actual death, and the apostolic ex- 
planations of it. 

In Ps. xl., which is referred to in Heb. x. 5-7 as pro- 
phetic of Christ’s own words addressed by Him to the 
Father, Christ says: ‘Mine iniquities have taken hold 
upon me, so that I am not able to look up; they are 
more than the hairs of my head: therefore my heart 
faileth me.’ The same expressions occur in Ps. xxxviil. : 
‘O Lord, rebuke me not in Thine anger, neither chasten 
‘me in Thy hot displeasure, for Thine arrows stick fast 
‘in me, and Thy hand presseth me sore. There is 
‘no soundness in my flesh because of Thine anger ; 
‘neither is there any rest in my bones because of my sin. 
‘For mine inquties have gone over my head: as an heavy 
‘burden they are too heavy for me. My wounds stink and 
‘are corrupt because of my foolishness. I am troubled; 
‘Tam bowed down greatly ; I go mourning all the day 
‘long. For my loins are filled with a loathsome disease; 
‘and there is no soundness in my flesh. I am feeble and 
‘sore broken: I have roared by reason of the disquietness 
‘of my heart. My lovers and my friends stand aloof 
‘from my sore; and my kinsmen stand afar off. They 
‘also that seek after my life lay snares for me: and they 
‘that seek my hurt speak mischievous things, and imagine 
‘deceits all the day long. But I, as a deaf man, heard 
‘not; and I was as a dumb man that openeth not his 
‘mouth. Thus Iwas as a man that heareth not, and in 
‘achose mouth are no reproofs,’ etc. Much of this is 
eminently descriptive of what we are told Christ actually 
suffered. Compare Isa. lili, 7. If, then, the fortieth 
Psalm is descriptive of Christ’s sufferings, there can be 
little doubt that the thirty-eighth is equally so. In fact, 
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David, who was so eminent a type of Christ, and from 
the sufferings he underwent on account of his own sins, 
a partaker of Christ’s sufferings, always speaks as if he 
were describing his own experience when prophesying of 
Christ, and it is therefore probable that some others of 
the Psalms, as the eighty-eighth, are also descriptive of 
Christ. See also Ps. lxix., which is so specially de- 
scriptive of Christ, and in which He speaks of His szns* 
(verse 5). . 

Such self-accusation on the part of Christ may seem 
incredible, and yet there it is; and in Isa. |. 4-9, which 
is distinctly prophetic of Christ’s sufferings, the struggle 
of His mind against overwhelming accusations, which, 
though resisted, are only just resisted, is clearly de- 
scribed. 

If, however, the nature of the burden of sin is con- 
sidered, it will be manifest that. these expressions may 
be strictly in accordance with the sufferings of Christ. 
Now, this is a matter of the utmost importance, having 
the closest bearing on the power of the Cross of Christ; 
and, in order to rightly understand it, it will be necessary 
to first consider the nature of the burden of sin in its 
effects on the people of God, as described in the Bible. 


The burden of sin, in the case of man, may be said to 
be, in its most general sense, that undefined sense of 
ill-desert, nakedness, and lability to evil before alluded 
to, the feeling, in short, of being an outcast from some 
essential law of righteousness and good. This is the 
form it takes in those who, although not wanting in con- 
science, do not believe in, or give but little thought to, 
God. To the believer in God, this consciousness takes a 
more definite form, and the sinner who thus believes, 
recognises that his sins have cut him off from God as 


* The Hebrew is ‘ guiltiness’ or ‘sinfulness’ ; see margin. 
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the Source of all righteousness and good, and rendered 
him subject to His wrath, or to that evil which the 
Scripture warns him is the wages of sin. Therefore, 
Adam when he sinned hid himself from God; Cain went 
out from the presence of the Lord ; and ever since, men 
have sought, in various ways, to quiet conscience, either 
by forgetting God, or by denying His existence, or by 
modifying His hatred and condemnation of sin, or by 
dependence on some method of appeasing His wrath. 

But, although many, by these means, get rid of the 
burden of sin in a greater or less degree, it is impossible 
for anyone to do so who is convinced of the existence of 
a God from whom concealment is impossible, who is 
the righteous Judge and Avenger of iniquity, and who 
will ‘ by no means clear the guilty.’ Until, therefore, they 
have some assurance of God’s forgiveness, they can only, — 
like the spirits of the lost, believe and tremble. 

Consequently, when men who thus believe in God 
have fallen into great sin, they have always had more or 
less fear lest their sin should be past forgiveness ; for it 
is not only clearly laid down that there is a sin unto 
death (1 John v. 16), but, inasmuch as forgiveness is 
conditional on repentance and faith, which God alone 
can give (Acts xi. 18; Eph. 11. 8), salvation is therefore 
dependent on the mercy of God; a fact fully recognised 
by David after his sin in the matter of Uriah and Bath- 
sheba (Ps. li. 10, 11). | 

Now, even the possibility of being cut off from mercy 
while yet living, is a most overpowering thought to those 
who realize all that is involved in such a condition. To 
be cut off forever from all good, all happiness, shut up 
without a ray of hope to relieve the blackness of despair, 
with the terrible remorse and unavailing longing for the 
chance of lost happiness deliberately thrown away for 
the sake of some ‘mess of pottage’ of this world, con- 
demned forever to the outer darkness, wherein is only the 
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weeping of despair and the genashing of teeth in fruitless 
hatred of God, is a state before which all the pains and 
sorrows of this world fade into insignificance. If, then, 
anyone, realizing this, should fear lest God had with- 
drawn His: mercy from him, he has a foretaste, by anti- 
cipation, of the agonies of the lost even in this life, and 
in his spirit he suffers them, even although he does not 
actually experience them. Such ‘fearful looking for 
judgment and fiery indignation,’ to which every moment 
brings him nearer, and the very mockery of a bright 
world and joyous nature all around him, would produce 
an accumulation of agony which must be felt to be con- 
ceived. 

Yet few of those who have experienced such a state of 
mind have been absolutely without hope. The despair 
which arises from the sorrow of this world, from the loss 
of all that a man values; or that remorse, terrible as it 
often is, consequent on deeds the evil of which has been 
fully recognised, and which cannot be undone—-all these 
are not to be compared with the foretaste of future misery 
referred to above. There isan element of unbelief, and an 
absence of the fear of God and of the future, which make 
suicide the natural resource of the despair which some- 
times accompanies certain of the sorrows or disappoint- 
ments of this world.* It isa despair which regards only 
the agony of present existence, and is therefore a state of 
mind which is not to be compared with the crushing 
weight of that other despair, which springs from the 
sense of the wrath of God. 

There may be different degrees of this despair, which 
arises from the sense of being under the wrath of God, 
or of having His favour withdrawn. It may be recog- 
nised as only temporary, and be accompanied by a strong 
hope in ultimate mercy, as in the case of David (Ps. li. 


* Such was the despair of Saul and Judas, who could never have com- 
mitted suicide had they feared and believed in God. 
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and Ixxvii.). In apostolic times anyone who sinned 
erossly and openly was rejected from the Christian com- 
munity, or denied the name and privileges of a Christian, 
and therefore of the hope of salvation; and to one who 
was not hardened, this, although temporary, and with- 
drawn on sincere repentance, was yet sufficiently terrible 
to make it possible for ‘ such an one to be swallowed up 
of overmuch sorrow,’ if long continued (2 Cor. i. 7). 
Christ Himself, as shown in Rev. il. and ii., has since 
then taken to Himself the sole rule and government of 
His true Church, so that He alone ‘openeth and no 
man shutteth, and shutteth and no man openeth.’ With 
Him, therefore, there is still the power of ‘ delivering the 
sinner unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh,’ that 
his spirit may be saved hereafter, and this He can do by 
withdrawing his peace, or all sense of His favour, and 
the witness of the Spirit, in consequence of which the 
sinner is in a greater or less degree without answer to 
those accusations of Satan, who is distinctively called 
‘the accuser of the brethren’ (Rev. xii. 10). ‘As many 
as I love,’ says Christ, ‘I rebuke and chasten’ (Rev. il. 
19), and the Apostle states that ‘when we are judged we 
are chastened by the Lord, that we should not be con- 
demned with the world’ (1 Cor. xi. 82). 

Such judgment of the people of God was not confined 
to this dispensation, but was certainly the experience of 
David and others. It is described in Ps. Ixxxviil., evi. 10, 
12, cxliii. It was the experience of Job, and is very fully 
described in the Lamentations of Jeremiah (Lam. ii1.). 
But’ in all these cases there is evidently hope in the 
ultimate mercy of God, which upholds the sufferer in the 
fiery trial, and this hope is founded on a belief in the 
promises of God, as writes the Psalmist: ‘Unless Thy 
law had been my delight, I should then have perished in 
my affliction’ (Ps. cxix. 92). In the case of Job the 
same hope and belief in the mercy of God upheld him: 
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‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him’ (Job 
Mined): 

Something of this kind must have been the character 
of Peter’s trial when Christ told him that Satan had 
desired to sift him as wheat, but that He had prayed for 
him that his faith should not fail. He had denied his 
Master, not only with oaths, but with curses, and by so 
doing must have raised, to his own apprehension, a 
seemingly impassable barrier between himself and his 
Saviour. It was not as if he had not believed in Christ, 
for he ‘knew and was persuaded that He was the Christ, 
' the Son of the living God’ (John vi. 69), and he must 
have remembered the solemn statement made by Christ : 
‘Whosoever shall deny Me before men, him will I also 
deny before My Father which is in heaven’ (Matt. x. 338). 
But in the very realization of the truth of Christ’s words, 
which might well be conceived to have overwhelmed 
him with despair, there was the earnest of his recovery ; 
for the same belief which caused him to tremble at the 
consequences of his sin, also caused him to hope in the 
mercy and power of the Saviour, who had assured him 
that He would by no means cast out anyone who came 
unto Him. Nevertheless, it may well be conceived that, 
- during those dark hours which had to be endured until 
the morning of the third day, the accuser of the brethren 
was not idle in urging the disciple to that despair of 
merey which seeks relief in unbelief. 

Such appears to be the nature of that burden of sin 
which has often been experienced by the people of God. 
It is the sense of being cut off from God, of having lost 
His favour, of being cast off or forsaken by Him, and has 
been termed by divines ‘spiritual desertion.’ Never- 
theless, although, ordinarily, such a sense of desertion 
is the consequence of sin, this is not always the sole 
cause. | 7 
The Apostle Peter speaks of Christians being ‘in 
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heaviness through manifold temptations,’ and that there 
was a ‘needs be’ in such trials for the strengthening 
and perfecting of their faith (1 Pet. 1.6, 7). They may 
be assailed by fierce temptations which, even when re- 
sisted, surprise and bewilder them at the power of evil 
in them thus brought to light; or circumstances may be 
so arranged, and affliction and evil may follow on each 
other as if the result of a set and malignant purpose, 
and thus tempt them to unbelief in the goodness and 
providence of God. So it was with Job. God seemed to 
have become his enemy, and to causelessly pursue him 
with evil (chapters vil., ix., x., xili., etc.) ; and had it not 
been that his three friends, in their would-be defence of 
God, so misrepresented Him that it stimulated Job him- 
self to justify Him, it is possible that, left to himself and 
to the suggestions of Satan, he might have yielded to 
bitter feelings of rebellion against Him. 

These temptations, although, as in the case of Job, 
permitted by, are not the work of God, who ‘tempteth 
no man,’ but the work of him who ever makes war 
against that ‘seed of the woman’ who ‘keep the com- 
mandments of God’ (Rev. xu. 17); and his object is 
by every means to misrepresent God, and if possible to 
separate the believer from Him, and if he can do so, 
even temporarily, then to suggest the hopelessness of 
return, and fill his mind with despair. 

Now, all these temptations reveal to the Christian the 
evil of the flesh and its natural enmity to God, and the 
necessary result of this is a sense of burden, which exists 
even when those temptations are wholly or partially 
resisted. In the case of the sinner when first convinced 
of sin, and before he has the assurance of the mercy and 
favour of God, it is not the sin, but the sinfulness, which 
seems to oppose such an impassable barrier between him 
and God. It is the consciousness of being ‘ shapen in 
iniquity ’ and ‘ conceived in sin,’ of having an unclean 
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heart, and a spirit alienated from God (Ps. li.), which 
crushes the heart with the sense of separation from Him. 
A thousand thoughts and acts, of which, perhaps, the 
conscience took little heed at the time, are recalled as 
manifestations of the evil of the heart. It matters not 
whether actual evil resulted from them. The promise 
of forgiveness of actual sin does not relieve the person 
from the burden of an evil heart, which it is felt must 
shut out its possessor from the presence of God; for 
although God will forgive sin on repentance, He cannot 
forgive sinfulness or admit the wicked into His presence. 

Much of this may be also the experience of the sincere 
Christian, who, although he has confidence towards God 
while his heart condemns him not, yet must lose that 
confidence when overthrown by sin, and beset by strange 
and manifold temptations, as when Satan is permitted 
to ‘sift him as wheat.’ If Satan is able to act on the 
minds of men, and through their fallen nature tempt 
them to every sort of sin, then the most sincere Chris- 
tian may be bewildered at the intensity of the evil in 
him thus brought to light, and which is yet wholly con- 
trary to the spirit of his mind (Rom. vii. 15-25). Thus 
God, and His mercy, and every truth in which he 
believes and hopes, may by such agency be so warped 
and distorted to his mind that faith seems to utterly 
fail, and God is made to appear to him in the hght of 
a malignant being and his bitter enemy, against whom 
his soul rises in rebellion, so that, even while striving 
and praying against the fierce temptation, and proving 
thereby that in spirit he believes and trusts in God, it 
nevertheless seems to him a state of mind which must 
cut him off from mercy. Satan also will not fail to 
suggest that very conclusion, and with it renewed 
thoughts of rebellion against God, who, in spite of his 
former faith and hope, has seemingly condemned him to 
be ‘a vessel of wrath fitted to destruction.’ 
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‘We war,’ says the Apostle, ‘not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, and powers, and spiritual 
wickedness in high places’* (Eph. vi. 12); and it has 
been fully recognised by many, that the true Christian 
is liable to these spiritual temptations which produce 
such a complete perversion of ideas for the time, and 
seem ‘as though some strange thing happened to him’ 
(1 Pet. iv. 12). Although, therefore, the experienced 
Christian, recognising them as the fiery darts of the 
wicked one, may resist them, steadfast in the faith; yet 
even the remembrance of such hard thoughts of God, 
and feelings of distrust and rebellion against Him, must 
be a terrible burden to him, especially in times of mental 
depression, when Satan again takes care to magnify and 
distort their significance, and that of many other temp- 
tations which have threatened to make shipwreck of his 
faith, and thus to cast a lurid light on that ‘ body of sin’ 
to which his spirit is joined, and from which death alone 
can free him. 

In short, if the most sincere Christian was yet ignorant 
of that distinction between a sinful nature and actual sin 
which is recognised by the New Testament writers, he 
might well despair when subjected to constant and fierce 
temptation from Satan working on him through the 
natural evil of his flesh. For however truly renewed he 
might be in the Spirit of his mind, the only conclusion 
that he could come to on perceiving such evil in himself, 
would be that he was hopelessly separated from God. 
For how could he distinguish the evil in him at such 
times, as that which was separate from himself? Would 
he not seem to have just reason for concluding that what 
he saw in himself was what he was in truth, and that, 
being so wholly evil, it was useless to contend against 


* ¢ Against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places’: see 
Revised Version. 
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essential characteristics of his nature? This, indeed, is 
the very conclusion which some have actually come to. 
Would it not, indeed, be only natural to conclude this if 
there continually rose in the mind thoughts of anger, 
hatred, envy, covetousness, lust, and suggestions of the 
harshness, malignity, and cruelty of God, exciting feelings 
of hatred and rebellion against Him? What could such 
a person conclude, but that he was constituted a vessel of 
wrath fitted to destruction ? 

Yet all these feelings and suggestions are, in them- 
selves, temptations only, and although evidences of a 
body of sin, may never pass into actual sin in one who, 
recognising in them the evidences of a nature distinct 
and separate from the spirit of his mind, fights against 
them and resists them. No Christian has, perhaps, 
resisted these fierce temptations perfectly and without 
sin, but each time he has been subjected to strange and 
fiery temptations he attains greater strength, through 
faith and experience, to resist and overcome them. 
Recognising that they are directly opposed to the spirit 
of his mind, he distinguishes between them and his 
_ truer self, so that he is authorized to say that they are 
not him, but sin that dwelleth in him (Rom. vii. 20), and . 
when subjected to them, can pray to God for strength to 
resist them, in the confidence which that recognition 
justifies. 

But this is not the case in those times of mental and 
bodily weakness, when Satan is permitted, for a time, to 
completely distort every truth, and to recall to the mind 
with lurid significance the remembrance of those former 
temptations which have revealed to the Christian the evil 
of his nature; and at the same time to obliterate the 
memory of, or misrepresent, the spirit in which he strove 
against them, and to so misrepresent God and His 
mercy as to cause the Christian to be the prey of some- 
thing like absolute despair. Now, when this is the case 
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he will appear to his own apprehension to be ‘ cast off’ or 
forsaken by God, although faith may still enable him to 
‘hope against hope.’ 

This analysis of what old writers have termed ‘spiritual 
desertion ’ is absolutely necessary in order to understand 
the nature of that burden of sin which at times seems to 
separate the Christian from God, or, as the Psalmist 
expresses it, makes it appear that he is ‘cut off from 
before His eyes’ (Ps. xxxi. 22). To the wholly natural 
man the description may appear unreal and absurd, 
for the recognition and sense of sinfulness which breaks 
and crushes the heart of man is the very work of the 
Spirit of God (Isa. lvil.), and of this he is necessarily 
ignorant. Some Christians, also, may perhaps have had 
little experience of this burden of sin, and think the 
description extravagant. But not only do the writings 
of many of the most sincere Christians show that such 
temptations are a common experience of Christians; not 
only do the Apostles warn their hearers of strange and 
fiery trials, of perplexity only short of despair, and over- 
throws only short of destruction (1 Pet. iv. 12; 2 Cor. 
iv. 8, etc.), but the recorded experiences of the Old 
Testament saints in the Psalms and Prophets most 
exactly describe them. 

It is to the Old Testament, and not to the New Testa- 
ment, that we must look for the spiritual experience of 
the people of God, for even that of Christ Himself is 
far more fully described in the former than in the latter. 
Some of these spiritual experiences, although not directly 
prophetic of Christ’s sufferimgs, have been applied to 
Him, as in the case of Lam. i. Those who have so 
applied them are not without justification ; for although, 
in this and other passages, it is clear that the writer is 
primarily referring to himself, yet we may also recognise 
that the spirit which dictated them is also the spirit 
which ‘testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ’ 
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(1 Pet. i. 11). For the saints of the Old Testament 
were types of Christ, just as Christ is of all Christians, 
so that those among the latter who have been most 
nearly ‘ conformed to His image,’ and have known ‘the 
fellowship of His sufferings,’ have always found consola- 
tion in these Old Testament experiences, because they 
are identical with their own, and because they show them 
that those who have thus suffered with them from the 
sense of sin, and of being ‘cut off’ from God, are not 
the ungodly, but the very saints of the Most High, 
while the undoubted application of some of them to 
Christ Himself, assures them of His sympathy with 
them, and of their fellowship with His sufferings. 

For in whatever way the Christian may have to suffer, 
so has Christ. suffered; in whatever way the Christian 
may be tempted, so has Christ been tempted; in what- 
ever way the accuser of the brethren may accuse the 
Christian, so has he already accused Christ. 

To ignore, or deny, or attempt to qualify, or modify 
this, is to shut our eyes to the strong and explicit state- 
ments of Scripture, to ‘deny that Christ has come in 
the flesh,’ and that He was ‘ made in all points like unto 
His brethren.’ 

Let it be remembered that Christ having been 
‘tempted in all points like as we are,’ the sufferings of 
the Christian are necessarily, and are constantly stated to 
be, of the same character as those of Christ. ‘Think it 
not strange,’ says the Apostle Peter, ‘concerning the 
fiery trial which is to try you, as though some strange 
thing happened to you, but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are 
partakers of Christ’s sufferings’ (1 Pet. iv. 12). So also 
Christ speaks of the cup which He drank of, and the 
baptism He was baptized with, as the cup which the 
Christian also had to drink of, and the baptism with 
which He also had to be baptized (Matt. xx. 23). What 
that cup was, and what that baptism, He tells us Himself. 
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When He had set His face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem 
to meet His death, He said, ‘I have a baptism to be 
baptized with, and how am I straitened until it be 
accomplished ’ (Luke ix. 51, xii. 50). That baptism was 
therefore those sufferings in Gethsemane and on the cross 
of which we are speaking. Similarly, in a like anticipa- 
tion of these sufferings, He speaks of them as the cup which 
His Father had given Him: ‘The cup which My Father 
hath given Me, shall I not drink it ?’ (John xviii. 11) ; and 
He prays in the garden of Gethsemane, ‘O. My Father, 
if this cup may not pass away from Me except I drink it, 
Thy will be done’ (Matt. xxvi. 42). Whatever, then, the - 
suffering involved in that baptism and in that cup, it was 
a suffering exactly the same in nature, if not in degree, 
as that which the follower of Christ is called upon 
to endure, nor can we interpret it to mean anything 
enturely different to that which the Christian may not also 
suffer. 

Therefore the Apostle says, ‘If we suffer with Him we 
shall also reign with Him’ (2 Tim. ii. 12); and in 
another place he speaks of expecting and desiring to 
‘know the fellowship of His sufferings’ (Phil. ii. 10) ; but 
how would this have been possible if those sufferings were 
not of precisely the same nature as those which the Christian 
may have to undergo? In another place, again, he speaks 
of ‘filling up what was behind of the afflictions of Christ”’ 
by his own sufferings (Col. i. 24), while the very 
metaphor which he uses to describe the relation of Christ 
to the whole body of the true people of God, (which 
includes the Old Testament saints), namely, that of the 
head of a man to his body, implies a most intimate 
identity of experience, an identity which he also par- 
ticularly speaks of with regard to suffering (1 Cor. xii. 
26). It is impossible not to recognise how constantly 
this identity is insisted on. It is the same cross for 
both, the same cup, the same baptism, the same hatred 
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and persecution by the world, the same death unto sin. 
Therefore the Apostle says, ‘As was Christ, so are we in 
this world’ (1 John iv. 17), while Christ, speaking of the 
similar persecution which His followers must expect, 
asserts that the disciple shall be as his master, and that 
everyone shall be perfected as his master.* That 
Master, we are told, was ‘made perfect through suffer- 
ings, for both He that sanctifieth, and them that are 
sanctified, are all of one, for which cause He is not 
ashamed to call them brethren’ (Heb. 11. 10, 11). Con- 
sequently Christ identifies His victory over sin with that 
of the Christian’s. ‘Him that overcometh will I grant 
to sit with Me on My throne, even as I also overcame: 
and am sat down with My Father on His throne’ (Rev. 
tie21). 

These, and many other passages, show us that the 
sufferings of Christ, when ‘the Lord laid upon Him the 
iniquity of us all,’ instead of being of that mysterious 
and occult character which finite minds cannot grasp or 
conceive, were intensely hwman, natural, and similar to 
those of the Christian, who, when broken and crushed in 
spirit on account of sin, has therefore the confident 
assurance that there is One who has already drunk the 
very same cup of bitterness to its dregs, and who, having 
‘suffered being tempted’ in exactly the same way, 1s 
‘able to succour them that are tempted.’ 


This shows also how false is the idea that the agent in 
imposing that burden of sin on Him, who was the beloved 
Son of God—a burden which forced from Him those 
words of despair, ‘My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me ?’—was God Himself, who cannot be tempted 
of evil, neither tempteth He any man (James 1. 13). 
The agent in Job’s sufferings was Satan, and it was 
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Satan that sifted Peter as wheat, and who drove Judas 
to destruction, and in these and many other instances of 
trial and temptation recorded in Scripture, the agent was 
Satan working by the permission of God, who permits 
His people to be tempted for the trial of their faith, and 
delivers those among them who sin deeply unto Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh, that their spirits may be 
saved. In other words, He withdraws the sense of His 
love and favour, and allows the sinner to be subjected to 
those terrible suggestions of the adversary to despair 
which crush the proudest spirit, and would destroy life 
itself in time, unless limited by God, and resisted by a 
steadfast faith and hope in His mercy. 

Therefore, as all such trial and affliction can only take 
place by His permission, God is sometimes spoken of as 
if He Himself were the Author of the evil. It is indeed 
true that ‘ The Lord trieth the righteous’ (Ps. x1. 5), as in 
the case of Abraham, Hezekiah and others, Gen. xxii. 1, 
2 Chron. xxx. 81; but such trials are quite different 
from those temptations to sin which can only be from 
Satan, but which are sometimes in the Scriptures, 
ascribed to God. Thus, when David was tempted to 
number Israel, God is said to have tempted him in one 
account, and Satan is said to have done so in another 
aecount. (2) ame xxiveel: i Chron. xxis 1.0 Butaiais 
clear that both are equally true, and only present the 
same thing from different points of view. The evil 
thought in David’s mind was suggested by Satan, and 
not by God; but it was by God’s permission, without 
whom not a sparrow falls to the ground, and therefore 
everything which occurs is, in the above sense, justly 
ascribed to Him.* 


* This is simply an illustration of the principle of interpretation laid 
down by the Apostles: ‘No Scripture is of separate (dias) interpreta- 
tion’ (2 Pet. i. 20), but spiritual things should be compared with spiritual 
(1 Cor. ii. 13), 
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Thus, when it is said that ‘it pleased the Lord to 
bruise Christ’ and to ‘put Him to grief,’ and that He 
‘laid upon Him the iniquity of us all’ (Isa. lili.), we 
have no more right to assume that God was the Author 
of the evil, than that He was so in the case of Job and 
David. Nor was it possible that God could have over- 
whelmed the heart and spirit of Christ by suggestions of 
sinfulness which He knew to be false. Such work is 
most eminently the particular characteristic of him who 
is called, distinctively, ‘the accuser,’ and ‘a lar and the 
father of it’ (John vii. 14). 


Here, then, are the facts of the case, which we may 
briefly recapitulate : 

It is certain that sin, and sin alone, can really separate 
man from God, but that the sense of sin must necessarily 
produce the sense of separation, or of being cut off from 
God. 

It is certain that the fiercest temptations may assail 
the most sincere Christians, and, indeed, that the tempter 
concentrates his most malignant efforts against them, 
and yet that such temptations may be wholly resisted, 
and that when so resisted they are not sin. 

Yet it is also certain that these temptations may pro- 
duce the greatest sense of sinfulness, as being evidences 
of that sinful nature, or body of sin, to which the 
Christian is bound until death sets him free; and that it 
is common, and even natural, that a man, recognising 
this body of sin as part of himself, and failing to distin- 
euish between temptation to sin, and sin itself, should be 
liable at times to be overwhelmed by the sense of the 
burden of this body of sin, and in this way appear to 
himself to be cut off from God. 

It is certain that this burden of sin, and sense of being 
forsaken by God, has been the experience of the most 
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sincere Christians, and also of the most prominent Old 
Testament saints; that, in short, those who have been 
the most striking types of Christ during the former dis- 
pensation, and those who have been most nearly con- 
formed to His image during this dispensation, have been 
the most severely tried in this manner. 

It is nevertheless certain that this sense of separation 
from God, which thus befalls the truest of the people of 
God, is not real separation, but a trial of faith, under 
which, although the sense and feeling of desertion may 
be overwhelming, and even the reason distracted 
(Ps. Ixxxvii. 15), yet the sufferer is supported by faith 
in the promises of God. 

It is certain, however, that the sole agent in producing 
these temptations is Satan, the Accuser, working by the 
permission of God, who allows him so to act for the trial, 
and consequent strengthening of His people’s faith and 
patience. 

It is also observable that these trials constantly take 
place when the mind is weakened, and the spirit broken 
by affliction or by bodily weakness, sickness, or pain; this 
is no doubt for the reason that the sufferer, being thus 
deprived of all natural strength, may be more completely 
shut up to faith, the trial of which is thus more perfect 
and thorough. 

Finally, it is certain that the sufferings of Jesus of 
Nazareth were identical in nature and character with 
those of the Christian; that He had the same body of 
sin, through which He was tempted in all points like as 
they are, yet without sin; that, being made in all points 
like unto His: brethren, He was necessarily liable to be 
overwhelmed by the same sense of sin and of separation 
from God which has been the experience of His most 
faithful servants; that therefore the Christian, during 
his trials of faith, is said to ‘suffer with Him,’ to be 
made ‘ partaker of His sufferings,’ to ‘know the fellowship 
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of His sufferings,’ to ‘drink of the cup that He drank of 
and to be baptized with the baptism He was baptized with,’ 
to be ‘crucified with Him,’ to ‘bear about in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus,’ to ‘ overcome’ ‘even as He 
overcame’; so that, in proportion as this is the case, 
the Christian is conformed to the very image of his 
Master. 

Christ, in fact, having emptied Himself of all His 
powers as God, took upon Him all the conditions of 
human nature, in order that He, as man, supported only 
by that faith which enables the Christian to endure, 
might overcome sin and death as his Example, Type, and 
Forerunner. Throughout His life He bore, as we have 
seen, the burden of the same body of sin, the desires 
and inclinations of which are not subject to the law of 
God; and in this sense He may truly be said to have 
borne the burden of human iniquity, which He overcame, 
just as the Christian is exhorted and enabled to do, by 
faith, by dying to it, by crucifying continually the flesh 
with its affections and lusts. But it was not until He 
came face to face with death in all its terrors, and when, 
weakened in mind and body by physical and mental 
anguish, that Satan was allowed to concentrate his 
fiercest efforts against Him, overwhelming sense and 
feeling and thought, while bringing before Him with 
vivid distinctness, the evil of that body of sin which, 
although He had always died to it, seemed to be 
identified with Him. 

It is folly to suppose that the burden of sin and 
seeming desertion by God, which has been the experience 
of the most sincere Christians, could not be the experi- 
ence of the man Christ Jesus, who was made in all points 
like unto them, and tempted in all points like as they are ; 
and it is wholly irrational to conclude that the trials 
which have been the experience of those who have known 
most of the fellowship of His sufferings, and have been 
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most conformed to His image, should not, in all their 
weight and intensity, have been experienced by Him ; 
and, finally, it is impossible, in the face of the statements 
of Seripture which declare the identity of the sufferings of 
Christ and the Christian, to believe that those sufferings 
were not identical in nature. 

The sufferings of Christians, however, are limited by 
God, ‘ who will not suffer them to be tempted above that 
they are able to bear’; but who can tell, or conceive the 
terrible burden of sin and guilt which might be cast upon 
the weakened mind, and enfeebled body, and broken 
spirit of a man, if ‘all the power of the enemy’ was 
allowed by God to be hurled against him ? And in what 
way did Jesus of Nazareth differ from any other weak 
man? He had the spirit, indeed, without measure; but 
that spirit was not the power of casting off the sense of 
guilt and separation from God produced by Satan’s sug- 
gestions. That spirit was not a spirit which strengthened 
the natural powers of the body and mind to resist, but it 
was the spirit of righteousness, ‘the righteousness of 
God’ in the flesh, and the only true righteousness 
possible to man in the flesh, ‘the righteousness of faith’ 
(Phil. 11.9). In all other respects He was made like unto 
His brethren, and His conflict on the cross, and in the 
garden of Gethsemane was what any broken-spirited son 
of man might suffer, if subjected to all the malignant 
hatred of the mighty Prince of the power of the air, but 
which He alone could endure and triumph over, who was 
also the Son of God. It was, in fact, the last great 
spiritual conflict between Christ and Satan, in which 
Christ conquered ‘not by might or by power—that is, 
not by any natural strength—but by the Spirit of the 
Lord.’ Therefore, alluding to His coming death, He 
said: ‘The prince of this world cometh, and hath 
nothing in Me’ (John xiv. 80); for his faith, stead- 
fast to the last, enabled Him to endure, and to ‘ become 
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obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.’ For, 
terrible as the spiritual conflict must have been when, 
under the overwhelming sense of human iniquity, God 
seemed to have utterly and entirely forsaken Him, what 
must it have been when, at this supreme moment, 
obedience called upon Him to face death itself, to plunge 
into a future which was rendered black with thick dark- 
ness under the sense of the wrath of God? Who ean 
tell or conceive the crushing weight of such a burden, 
under which the broken-spirited carpenter’s Son ‘ offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong erying and 
tears, and was heard in that He feared’? (Heb. v. 7).* 
Yet this was not all that barred the ‘strait and narrow ’ 
path of obedience ; for, added to the seeming wrath of 
God, there was the hatred and reproach of men. 

Are there any who have ever known some crushing 
erief or misfortune, when the heart, faint and sickened 
with its own weight of suffering, longs in vain for even 
a moment’s oblivion, when the eager world around, and 
even a bright and joyous nature, seem to mock and 
enhance, by their contrast, the gloom and depression of 
the spirit? At such a time it is only the tender affection 
and sympathy of some true friend or companion who, 
suffering with them, can relieve their spirits of a portion 
of its burden, and thus, perhaps, preserve their life or 
reason. Do not such sufferers long for someone to tell 
their grief to, someone who can give them a little of that 
sympathy, and does not one kind action or word of sym- 
pathy fall like dew on the crushed spirit? But if at 
such a time there was ‘none to take pity,’ if even their 
closest friends turned their backs, and the world around 
them regarded them with contempt and loathing, then 


* Could there be any words like these which so vividly force upon us 
the conviction of the perfect and unqualified human weakness and helpless- 
ness of Jesus of Nazareth, or of His absolute want of any other source of 

trength and support but that of faith in God? 
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indeed would their cup of sorrow be filled to over- 
flowing. 

Yet so it was with Christ ! 

‘Reproach hath broken My heart,’ He said; ‘I am 
full of heaviness. I looked for some to take pity, but 
there was none; and for comforters, but I found none’ 
Chg ixixe 20): 

Under the sense of the wrath of God, or ‘the terror 
of the Lord,’ men will welcome the sympathy of even the 
meanest of the human race; but not only were ‘they 
who hated Him more than the hairs of His head’ (verse 
4), but His most faithful disciple had denied Him with 
curses in His very hearing, while the world ‘ persecuted 
Him whom God had smitten,’ and sought ‘to slay even 
the broken in heart’ (Ps. lxix. 26, cix. 16). 

The man Christ Jesus was both by nature and train- 
ing, ‘meek and lowly of heart,’ and without that spirit to 
stand up against suffering which supports so many, for 
His spirit was crushed and broken, and His ‘ knees weak 
through fasting’ (Ps. cix. 16, 24). Nevertheless, not for 
one instant, under the accumulated sense of the seeming 
wrath of God and the hatred of men, did He swerve or 
falter. ‘Against hope He believed in hope,’ and the cup 
which His Father had given Him He therefore drank to 
the dregs, and in doing so He overcame to the uttermost 
all the forces which the powers of evil could marshal 
against Him—‘ He died unto sin.’ 


Christ’s death was also a death unto sin in another 
sense. It was necessary for Him to die before He could 
enter into His glory; He could not enter with a body 
of sin into heaven—for ‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of heaven’ (1 Cor. xv. 50)—and in sur- 
rendering His life of His own free will He Himself put off 
the body of sin to which by nature He clung as much as 
we do, or, as the Apostle expresses it, He, ‘ by the eternal 
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spirit ’ within Him, ‘ offered Himself to God’ (Heb. ix. 14), 
and in so doing ‘died unto sin.’ His death was thus 
in keeping with His whole life, and with His doctrine, 
which taught that only those who hated their lives in 
this world should keep them unto life eternal, and that 
none but such could be His disciples (John xu. 25; 
Luke xiv. 26). 

Still, all this might have been done without enduring 
cruel death, accompanied by all the mental suffering 
which the power of Satan could inflict. In becoming 
obedient unto death under these circumstances, which 
rendered obedience as utterly repugnant and horrible to 
human nature as it could possibly be made, Christ died 
unto sin in the deepest sense possible, and in this 
obedience unto death He Himself, and of His own will 
crucified sin. 

Perhaps many have found it difficult to understand 
how the serpent, the bodily shape selected by Satan in 
which to appear unto men, and, which had become 
the principal symbol of the chief god of paganism,* 
and therefore of ‘the god of this world,’ should, when 
lifted up by Moses in the wilderness, be in any way 
possible a type of Christ, ‘the just and holy One of 
God’! But the serpent thus lifted up was not in ?tself a 
type of Christ. As the original form and subsequent 
universal symbol of Satan, it was the symbol of sin, and 
its bemg lifted up by Moses in the wilderness was thus 
the type, not of Christ, but of sen crucified by Christ. 

So likewise the cross, regarded at the present day and 
throughout the principal portion of this dispensation as 
the most sacred sign of Christianity, and a symbol of 
Christ, was equally the sacred sign of paganism and the 


* Beelzebub, one of the names of that god, and which the Jews and 
Christ Himself recognised as a name for Satan, was especially symbolized 
by a serpent (vide Hislop, ‘Two Babylons,’ p. 279, seventh edition). 
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symbol of its chief god. It was carried by the pagan 
priests of ancient Egypt in their hands as a symbol of 
their office, and was embroidered on the robes of the 
priests of Bacchus. It was the sacred sign of the Druids, 
and inscribed by them on the sacred oak, the symbol of 
their god. It was worn suspended from necklaces by 
the Vestal virgins of pagan Rome, and the women of 
ancient Egypt. It was found as a religious symbol in 
Mexico by Cortez and the Roman Catholic missionaries 
who followed him, and it still exists among the Buddhists 
of Thibet as ‘the divine tree,’ the ‘ tree of the gods,’ and 
‘the tree of fe and knowledge.’* The cross, in fact, was 
the symbol or hieroglyphic of a tree, and no doubt its use 
in paganism originated in the tradition of the tree of 
life, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 

Tt is well known that in the earliest forms of paganism 
the chief god was a being supposed to delight in the 
sacrifice of human victims, and the methods employed 
for putting such victims to death had always a reference 
to his supposed characteristics. ‘Thus, as the sun god, fire 
was regarded as his essence, and he was called the ‘ god 
of fire,’ and victims were sacrificed to him by burning, 
as in the case of Moloch and Baal. The cross was 
equally a symbol of that god, and was constantly com- 
bined with the circle, the symbol of the sun, and from 
this it might be inferred that death by crucifixion was of 
a sacrificial character. Thus the human sacrifices to the 
pagan gods originally consisted of captives taken in war, 
but in later times these were generally spared and made 
slaves. Nevertheless, crucifixion was their fate if they 
rebelled, and it was equally the death to which male- 
factors were subjected, and on rare occasions, as at the 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus, the captive pris ners were 
likewise crucified. 


* Hislop’s ‘ Two Babylons,’ pp. 323-326, 
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The cross was, therefore, not only the sacred symbol 
of the god of this world, the distinctive sign of authority 
with that world’s pontiff kings and priesthoods, but also 
the altar on which it sacrificed all those who sinned 
against it, and its god. 

Thus, while Christ sacrificed Himself to God, the 
world sacrificed Him as a sinner on the very altar of 
Satan, the god of this world. 

But how, let us ask, is the cross, heretofore the symbol 
of the god of this world, really regarded by the world 
now, and what is its true significance ? 

The weapons by which a brave man has accomplished 
creat deeds are an object of veneration, and the arms 
of their soldiers are made trophies of by the nations 
which delight in war. So likewise the cross is regarded 
by those who worship earthly prowess, glory, and success, 
awnd the triumph of earthly power and intellect, as a 
fitting emblem to commemorate the victories of this 
world, and the glories of human power and wisdom; and 
thus, from the cross-headed eagle standards of old Rome, 
to the medals adopted by the modern Latin nations as 
badges of honour, the cross has ever been, and still is, 
the symbol of the power and glory of this world. 

But how can it be a symbol of the very opposite thing 
at the same time—a symbol also of Him who was ‘ not of 
this world, a symbol of meekness and lowliness, of sub- 
mission to the will of God, and of obedience unto 
death ? 

As well might we regard the serpent, which, like the 
cross, 1s a symbol of the god of this world, as the symbol 
of Christ! Just, however, as the serpent is the symbol 
of sin, so.is the cross the symbol of natural or worldly 
power, or the power of the god of this world, which 
has been ever the instrument of sin; and both of these 
Christ overcame by His obedience unto death. 

Therefore, while the cross ever has been, and still 
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would be, a fitting symbol of a religion which is ‘of the 
world,’ and the authority of which is supported by the 
power of the world, and by the princes of the world, it 
ought not to be a symbol of Christianity. To venerate it 
as such, is as if we were to venerate the instrument of 
torture by which our nearest and dearest have been slain, 
or as if we were to cherish the features of some deadly foe, 
to overcome and free us from whom, he whom we love 
best had died! For the cross is the symbol of our enemy, 
the instrument of our suffering, which we also, like 
Christ, have to endure and overcome. 


What, then, is the conclusion to be drawn from thus 
regarding the death of Christ as a death unto sin? 
Clearly, that His death, like His life, was a life and 
death in perfect obedience to the will of God, an obedi- 
ence which was made perfect by the suffermgs which 
accompanied it. ‘He learned obedience by the things 
which He suffered’ (Heb. v. 8); that is to say, He 
Jearned what obedience in its highest sense was, not the 
obedience which costs nothing, and in which the will 
hardly exerts itself, but an obedience under appalling 
difficulties, requiring entire self-abnegation and sub- 
mission. By this obedience Christ was ‘made perfect 
through suffering’ (Heb. u. 10 and v. 9), or, in other 
words, ‘ the righteousness of God’ in the flesh was per- 
fectly manifested by Him. Therefore we read that He 
said, ‘ Sacrifice and offering Thou didst not desire, but a 
body hast Thou prepared Me. ... Lo, Lcome...todo Thy 
will, O God;’ and the Apostle, quoting this passage, puts 
the sacrifices and offerings of the law in antithesis,—not 
to the sufferings of Christ,—but to His obedience. ‘ Then 
said He, Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God. He taketh 
away the first’ (that'is, the sacrifices of the law previously 
spoken of), ‘that He may establish the second’ (that is, 
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the perfect obedience of Christ to the will of God— 
Heb. x. 5-9). 

Now, if Christ’s death and sufferings were the manifes- 
tation of perfect righteousness, how could He have been 
under the wrath of God at that time? Instead of Christ 
being under the wrath of God during His sufferings, He 
was at that moment fulfilling all righteousness as man, 
and in the very highest degree obeying and pleasing 
God by manifesting in its perfection the righteousness of 
Fath. ‘ Therefore,’ says the Apostle, ‘God hath highly 
exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above 
every name’ (Phil. ii. 9). ‘ Therefore I will divide Him 
a portion with the great, and He shall divide the spoil 
with the strong, because He hath poured out His soul 
unto death’ (Isa. liii. 12). 

The points here to be observed are: ‘Firstly, that 
Christ was a man, possessed of the same body of sin, 
subject to the same temptations, without power in Him- 
self, and, therefore, as dependent on God as any other 
man. Secondly, that the Cross of Christ, which included 
His life, was a death unto sin, or a continual crucifixion 
of the flesh with its affections and lusts. Thirdly, that 
the sufferings of Christ were precisely the same in nature 
as those of the Christian, though greater in degree, and 
that the burden of sin, or sense of sinfulness, which He 
bore, although without sin, was exactly the same kind of 
burden which the Christian may have to bear; and 
that He was thus the type or ‘ensample’ of every true 
Christian. Fourthly, that Christ overcame by faith, and 
that this faith received its highest manifestation on the 
Cross, on which He crucified the body of sin, and that 
therefore the Cross of Christ was the manifestation of 
perfect righteousness, and that righteousness was the 
same ‘righteousness of faith’ which the Christian is 
called upon to follow. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 
ITS OBJECT AND INTENTION. 


Havine considered the character of Christ’s death, let us 
now consider what the Scripture states regarding the 
object and intention of that death. 

It would appear that the sole object of Christ’s 
Incarnation was that stated by Himself: ‘To this end 
was I born, and for this purpose came I into the world, 
that I might bear witness unto the truth’ (John xviii. 
87). It was to reveal that truth of which the knowledge 
was eternal life. This hfe was man’s great necessity. 
He was dead in trespasses and sins, having his under- 
standing darkened, alienated from the life of God through 
ignorance, because of the blindness of his heart, and 
being therefore a child of wrath, must perish, unless 
spiritual life, which in all respects is the contrary of 
spiritual death, should be given him. And this life is, 
as we have seen, entirely due to the belief of the truth, 
which dispels the ignorance and darkness which is death, 
and gives the believer the ‘ light of life.’ 

The commencement of this life, or regeneration, is by 
the ‘word of truth’; its growth, its continuance and 
perfecting are by the same word ; for the Christian lives 
‘by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ 
The knowledge of this truth purifies the heart, delivers 
trom the dominion of sin, cleanses the believer from sin, 
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and sanctifies him. It creates him anew in the image 
of God in righteousness and true holiness. To have this 
life is to possess the Spirit of Christ and the mind of 
Christ. It is righteousness instead of sinfulness, trust 
and confidence in God instead of enmity towards Him, 
union and reconciliation to God instead of alienation 
from Him. 

Therefore, just as Christ says that He came to bear 
witness to the truth, which is the source of this life, 
so He also says: ‘I am come that they might have 
hfe, and that they might have it more abundantly’ 
(John x. 10). This was His object in coming into the 
world, to give life to those who believed in Him by the 
revelation of the truth: ‘I give unto My sheep eternal 
life, or as He says in another place, ‘I have given unto 
them the words which thou gavest unto Me, and they 
have received them’ (John xvii. 8). For they had come 
to Christ and listened to His words, and accepted them 
as the ‘words of eternal life,’ and by so doing had 
received that life, attained the knowledge of the truth 
which freed them from the dominion of sin, and thus 
were made clean by their belief in Christ’s words’ (John 
xv. 3). To those, on the other hand, who rejected Him, 
and would not receive His words, He said: ‘ Ye will not 
come unto Me that ye might have life’ (John v. 40). 
For as the ‘ Word of God,’ the revealer of the truth, He 
was the source and food of this life, the ‘bread of life,’ 
and His words were ‘spirit and life,’ and the Christian 
receives this life continually from Christ through the 
belief of His words, as the branches receive their life 
from the vine, while both the Father and Christ spiritu- 
ally dwell in those who keep His words (John xiv. 23). 
Therefore the Apostle John, speaking of true Christians, 
says, ‘God hath given us eternal life, and this life is 
in His Son’ (1 John v. 11), i.¢., this life is continually 
received from Christ by the true Christian, through 
believing the truth revealed by Christ; and the faith 
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which enabled them to receive the truth being the gift of 
God, the life, 7.e., both the truth and the faith which 
receives it, were given by God. 

Thus it would appear that the whole object of Christ’s 
coming into the world was to give those who believed in 
Him life through the knowledge of the truth. What, 
then, was the purpose of His death ? 

Let Christ Himself reply: ‘ The bread which I give is 
My flesh, which I give for the life of the world.’ ‘Verily, 
verily I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man, and drink His blood, ye have no life in you; 
whoso eateth My flesh, and drinketh My blood, hath 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day. 
For My flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is drink 
indeed’ (John vi. 51, 58, 54). Thus, just as the truth 
which He came into the world to bear witness to was 
the source of life, so His death was to be the source of 
life ; just as the one was the food of the soul, so was the 
other; and just as He said that He dwells with those 
who receive and keep His word, so He said that ‘ Whoso- 
ever eateth My flesh, and drinketh My blood, dwelleth 
in Me and I in him’ (John vi. 56). 

How can this be? If His words give life, how can 
His death do so; and how can anyone eat His flesh and 
drink His blood ? 

This was a stumbling-block even to some of His 
disciples, and so it still is to multitudes who, thinking 
that He referred to material eating and drinking, sup- 
pose that by partaking of the material symbols of His 
flesh and blood, they somehow or other receive His 
spirit! But Christ explains that by His flesh He referred 
to no material food. ‘ What,’ He said, ‘and if ye shall 
see the Son of Man ascend up where He was before ?’ 
How, then, could they eat His flesh? ‘Therefore,’ He 
adds, ‘the flesh profiteth nothing.’ His material flesh 
could be of no spiritual profit to anyone. The food 
of the Spirit must be spiritual. ‘The words,’ He said, 
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‘which I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are 
life,’ by which He seems to imply that His flesh and His 
words have the same significance, or that they are, 
in some way or other, the revelation of the same truth. 
Now this is exactly what He asserts in so many words. 

We have seen that the spiritual life of man depends 
on every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God, 
and that Christ, the Word of God, is therefore the food 
of spiritual life. Hence He says of Himself, ‘I am 
the Bread of Life’; but He also says, ‘The bread which 
I give is My flesh, which I give for the life of the world.’ 
Thus He implies that the ‘ bread of life,’ or ‘ The Word,’ 
and His ‘flesh’ are identical. 

How is this the case? What is the nature of this 
intimate connection between His flesh, and the truth 
which He came into the world to declare ? 

We have seen that Christ’s life upon earth was a life 
of faith, and that His righteousness was the righteous- 
ness of faith ; that is to say, He, although encompassed 
with all the infirmities and natural desires of human 
nature, and tempted in all points as we are, yet resisted 
wholly and perfectly every temptation to sin through the 
power of the Spirit of God which dwelt in Him without 
measure; so that, although He was ‘made sin’ in having 
a body of sin, He yet ‘knew no sin.’ Thus He was 
perfectly righteous, and the Apostle Paul speaks of His 
righteousness as the righteousness of God, the right- 
eousness ‘which is through the faith of Christ,’ ‘the 
righteousness which is of God by faith’ (Phil. i. 9). It 
is not faith in Christ which is here referred to, but the 
faith of Christ Himself, by which He overcame sin and 
death, and the righteousness which He manifested by 
that faith was the righteousness of God. 

This righteousness was equally the righteousness of 
the Christian; it was the life received by him from Christ 
through belief in His words, just as the branch receives 
its hfe from the vine. It was the righteousness which 
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Christ urged His followers to seek, the subject of His 
whole teaching, the effect of the truth which He came 
into the world to reveal. 

It was this righteousness which the Apostle so earnestly 
sought to attain. ‘ Yea, I count all things as loss that I 
may win Christ, and be found in Him, not having mine 
own righteousness, which is of the law, but that which 
is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith’ (Phil. ui. 8, 9). He repudiates and 
condemns as worthless that righteousness in which he 
had previously excelled, which he calls his ‘own 
righteousness,’ consisting merely of outward acts and 
religious devotions, which the natural man can perform, 
if he chooses, without a change of heart, and he sought, 
instead, to attain true righteousness of heart and spirit 
by means of the faith which actuated Christ, by having 
the mind of Christ, and the Spirit of Christ, and conse- 
quent conformity to His image. This he speaks of as 
‘winning Christ and being found in Him,’ for that con- 
formity to Christ and identity of mind and spirit with 
Him is union with Him, like the union of the living 
branch to the vine, or as the members of the body to its 
head. 

Similarly he writes to the Galatians: ‘ Knowing that 
a man is not justified by the works of the law, but by 
the faith of Christ, even so we have believed in Christ, 
that we might be justified by the faith of Christ’ 
(Gal. ii. 16). Here again the Apostle distinguishes 
between faith in Christ and the faith of Christ Him- 
self. It is by belief ox Christ and in His words that 
the Christian’s faith grows and is strengthened, and by 
which he thus attains the faith of Christ, and, like Him, 
is enabled to overcome the world and die unto sin. 

Consequently the Apostle who writes to the Hebrews 
calls Christ the ‘ author,’ or ‘ originator,’ and the ‘ per- 
fecter,’ not of our faith, as incorrectly translated in the 
Authorized Version, but the faith, 79s miotews, the faith 
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which was common to both Christ and to those who had 
received His Spirit, the faith which had enabled Christ 
to ‘ endure the Cross, despising the shame for the sake of 
the joy set before Him,’ and which enables the Christian 
to follow in His steps, take up his Cross also, and suffer 
with Him. | 

We have seen that the Cross or death of Christ by 
which He finally died unto sin and overcame the world 
and all the power of evil, was the highest and most 
perfect manifestation of this faith, the seal and crown- 
ing victory of His whole life of faith. It was also 
pointed out that the Cross did not consist in His death 
alone. ‘In that He died,’ says the Apostle, ‘He died 
unto sin.’ But His whole life was a death unto sin, and 
the suffering it involved, which made Him a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief, culminated in the 
actual Cross on Calvary. Thus He bore His Cross all 
His life, and died upon it at the last. Consequently He 
tells those who would follow Him to take up their Cross 
daily, or, in other words, to bear their Cross daily as He 
had done. Hence we see that the Cross of Christ con- 
sisted in the whole of His life and death of faith, and 
that this life and death of faith was the manifestation of 
a perfect righteousness in and through His flesh, as 
truly man ; and this righteousness, being the righteous- 
ness of God, revealed Him to be ‘God manifest in the 
flesh. It was thus the manifestation in Himself of the 
same righteousness which He urged on His followers, the 
illustration in Himself of the very truth, to bear witness to 
which He came into the world. 

There are two ways in which mind may reveal itself 
to mind, two sorts of language, in short, namely, words 
and actions, and a person may as effectually explain his 
meaning by an act as by words. The words or doctrines 
of Christ were the description and explanation of that 
life of faith and righteousness which He urged those who 
believed in Him to follow, and this faith and righteous- 
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ness were identical in character with His own faith and 
righteousness. His life and death were thus the mani- 
festation, in His own flesh, of the faith and righteous- 
ness which He urged on His followers, and His Cross 
taught them in another way exactly the same truth which 
He had taught them by His words and doctrine. 

Thus He was the ‘ Word of Life,’ not only by His teach- 
ing, but by being Himself the expression of that life. 
His ‘life was the light of men’ (John i. 4), 7.e., it was 
the revealer to man of the truth, or the true nature of 
that life, and His death or blood was the highest ex- 
pression of that life or of the righteousness of faith, and 
this life or righteousness was manifested in or by the 
acts of His body, 2.e., of His flesh. Thus, just as His 
words were the Bread of Life, so was His flesh the 
Bread of Life. 

His flesh, like His Words, has to be spiritually eaten, 
i.e., received by the mind and affections of the believer; 
but to fully explain how this assimilation of His flesh 
gives life, and changes the believer into His very image, 
would involve too many considerations to be here re- 
ferred to ; but this much may be remarked, that His 
teaching, without His life and death, would have been 
merely the preaching of the law, and therefore powerless 
to change the heart of man; while, on the other hand, 
His life and death, without His teaching, would have 
had no meaning. 

If, then, the object and intention of Christ’s death 
was to illustrate and to manifest the truth, for the sake 
of which He had come into the world; if it was to give 
the believer life—that is, to set him free from the 
dominion of sin, to cleanse him, to sanctify him, to 
recreate him in the image of God in righteousness and 
true holiness, to unite and reconcile him to God—how 
can it be asserted that He died to expiate the guilt of 
human sin, or to induce God to forgive the sinner? 
God had already promised, under the old covenant, to 
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forgive those who turned from their wickedness, and did 
that which was lawful and right. But this is just what 
the wicked and unrighteous cannot do. Those who are 
‘dead in trespasses and sins* cannot make themselves 
righteous. They may avoid outward sin, and become 
religious, but their hearts they cannot change, and they 
must still remain ‘ alienated from the life of God.’ There- 
fore Christ came to give them life, and those who 
received it were freely forgiven, in accordance with the 
previous promises of God. ‘He that believeth hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation’ 
—that is, he shall not be judged or condemned on 
account of his sins—‘for he has passed from death 
unto life.’ He is in Christ, united to Him by a living 
faith, born again in the image of God, in righteousness 
and true holiness, delivered from the dominion of sin, 
made clean by the words of Christ, sanctified by the 
truth, and for such, says the Apostle, there is ‘no con- 
demnation’ (Rom. vui. 1). 

Would it be any pleasure or satisfaction to God that 
one who has been reconciled and united to Him should 
undergo a certain measure of suffering for his past sins? 
If a son repented of his sin, and returned to his father, 
saying, ‘ Father, I have sinned before heaven, and in 
thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son,’ 
would the father insist first on his suffering a certain 
measure of punishment before he forgave him? But 
what should we say if the father refused to forgive him 
until he had inflicted so much punishment upon another 
beloved son, who had never sinned against him? How, 
then, can the guilt of the sinner be expiated by the 
suffering of Christ? But where, and by which of the 
Apostolic writers, is it ever stated that this is the case? 
There is not a single passage in the New Testament, as 
we shall show, that by any ingenuity can be made to 
assert it. 

‘He gave Himself for us,’ says the Apostle; but it 
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was not for the purpose of expiating the guilt of sin, but 
to ‘redeem us from all amaquty, and purify a people 
unto Himself zealous of good works’ (Tit. ii. 14)—~.e., 
the object of His death was to deliver those who believed 
in Him from the dominion of sin, and to purify and 
make them righteous, or to give them life. Again, he 
says: ‘ He died for all, in order that (va) they which live 
should no longer live unto themselves, but unto Him that 
died for them’ (2 Cor. v. 15)—1.e., He died that those 
who, through belief in Him, received life should live unto 
Him. ‘ He bore our sins in His own body on the tree, in 
order that (tva) we, being dead unto sin, should live unto 
righteousness’ (1 Pet. 11. 24). The nature of Christ’s 
burden of sin has already been considered, and it has been 
shown that it was of exactly the same nature as that which 
the Christian may be called upon to bear, in order that, 
being thus ‘ made in all things like unto His brethren,’ 
and ‘tempted in all points’ like as they are, He ‘ might 
be able to succour them that are tempted.’ How this 
community of temptation and fellowship of suffering 
enables the believer to endure temptation and die unto 
sin is not our present consideration ; it is sufficient to 
observe that the Apostle here states that Christ bore the 
sins of the believer in order that he, being dead unto 
sin, might live wnto righteousness. This was the object 
of His sufferings—to deliver the believer from the 
power of sin, and to make him righteous—i.e., to give 
him life. 

To the same effect writes the Apostle Paul: ‘ Knowing 
that our old man is crucified with Him, that the 
body of sin might be destroyed, that we should not 
serve sin’ (Rom. vi. 6). How the corrupt nature or 
flesh of the believer is crucified by the death of Christ 
is not here the point. It is simply the fact here 
asserted that Christ died to enable the believer to die 
unto sin. ‘Therefore the Christian is said to be ‘dead 
with Christ,’ to be ‘baptized into His death’; and it is 
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further said that only those who are thus dead with Him 
shall live with Him; and so mighty was the effect of 
that death on the true believer that the Apostle says of 
himself, ‘God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
Cross of Christ, by which the world is crucified unto me, 
and I unto the world’ (Gal. vi. 14)—~.e., the Cross of 
Christ separated him from the world, destroyed its 
influence, and made him, like Christ, no longer ‘of the 
world.’ Similarly, he says of true believers generally, 
‘ They that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, with the 
affections and lusts’ (Gal. v. 24). 

So, also, writing to the Colossians, he says: ‘ And 
you who were sometime alienated, and enemies in your 
mind by wicked works, yet now hath He reconciled, in 
the body of His flesh through death, to present you holy, 
and unblamable, and unreprovable in His sight’ (Col. 
i. 21, 22). Thus Christ died in order that, by belief in 
Him, those who were once dead in trespasses and sins, 
and at enmity with God, might be reconciled to God, 
and might be made truly righteous. Similarly, he says 
‘Christ loved the Church, and gave Himself for it, that 
He might sanctify and cleanse it, with the washing of 
water by the word’ (Eph. v. 25, 26). Here the two 
aspects of the truth which sanctifies are referred to. 
The death of Christ, and the Word, the cleansing effect 
of which is likened to water.* Similarly, he says, ‘ For 
as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, ~ 
so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous’ 
(Rom. v. 19). Sin entered into the world by Adam, 
whose descendants, inheriting his nature, became sinners 
like him, and consequently death, or separation from 
God, ‘ passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.’ 
But Christ, by His ‘ obedience unto death, even to the 
death of the Cross,’ which was the crown of His 
righteousness, enabled those who believed in Him to 
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become righteous. For just as all united to Adam 
by the inheritance of his fleshly nature are sinners, 
so all united spiritually to Christ by faith are made 
righteous. 

‘Tf,’ says Paul, ‘there had been a law which could 
have given life, verily righteousness had been by the 
law’ (Gal. ii. 21). Man by nature being dead, or 
alienated from God, righteousness, or life, and recon- 
ciliation to God was his need, and this no law could 
produce, for ‘ the law is the strength of sin.’ Hence the 
Apostle adds: ‘If righteousness come by the law, then 
is Christ dead in vain’ (Gal. 11. 21); thus implying that 
the object of Christ’s death was to give this life or 
righteousness, and that, could it have been attained by 
the law, the death of Christ would have been entirely 
useless. Hence the Apostle, writing to the Romans, 
says, ‘What the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God, sending His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in 
the flesh, that the righteousness of the law nught be 
fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit’? (Rom. viii. 1). Therefore the object of Christ’s 
death, and of His being made sin was to enable the 
believer to fulfil the righteousness of the law. 

Thus, just as the truth delivers the believer from the 
power of sin, so does the death of Christ enable him to 
die unto sin; just as the truth sanctifies him, so does 
the death of Christ make him righteous. Similarly, just 
as the Word makes him clean, purifies his soul, washes 
and sanctifies, so the Apostle declares that ‘the blood’ 
or death of Christ ‘cleanses him from all sin’ 
(1 John i. 7). This latter passage is, indeed, by the 
world represented to mean that the death of Christ 
expiates the guilt of sin, but so forced and unnatural an 
interpretation would be impossible, were it not sanctioned 
by centuries of error ; for how can anyone be cleansed 
from sin if he is not delivered from the sin itself? 
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Would the adulterer in heart be cleansed from his adultery 
merely because his previous adulteries had been pardoned, 
or the habitual drunkard be less a drunkard merely 
because his past drunkenness was forgwen? But such 
an interpretation is no longer possible to those who 
recognise that the effect of the death of Christ—lke that 
of the truth—on the believer is to give him life, to 
regenerate, to sanctify, to recreate him in the image of 
God in righteousness and true holiness, and thus to 
truly cleanse him from sin, causing him to be dead to it, 
‘ crucified to the world’ and to ‘ the things which are in 
the world.’ Hence the glorying of the Apostle in the 
Cross of Christ, which had produced such mighty effects 
in him, a glorying echoed both by every true believer on 
earth, and by the whole multitude of the redeemed when 
they stand before the throne. ‘ Unto Him who loved us 
and washed us from our sins in His blood; for Thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood, 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation’ 
(REV D y Ve9): 

‘Ye know,’ says the Apostle, ‘that He was manifested 
to take away our sins,’ and how can sin be taken away 
from a person unless he is separated from it, and freed 
from its influence and dominion, which is just what 
Christ said the truth should do in His true disciples ? 
(John viii. 82-36). For, as the angel said, ‘ He shall save 
His people from their sing, z.e., from the power of sin, or 
from sin itself. ‘Unto you God, having raised up His 
Son Jesus, sent Him to bless you, in turning every one of 
you away from his iniquities’ (Acts ii. 26). 

Therefore the Apostle to the Hebrews says that Christ 
took our nature upon Him in order to die, ‘that through 
death He might destroy him that had the power of 
death, z.e., the devil.’ Has, then, Satan the keys of 
hell and of death to open and shut as he chooses ? 
Manifestly not. Christ alone has that power. But 
Satan can deceive men and, as in the case of Eve, 
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separate them from God, which is spiritual death ; he 
can retain men in the state of spiritual death by blind- 
ing their eyes, and by keeping them from coming to 
Christ for life, and this power he has ever exercised. 
For it is said of him that he ‘ deceiveth the whole world.’ 
It was this power and influence therefore that Christ 
came to destroy through the suffering of death. ‘He 
was manifested,’ says the Apostle, ‘to destroy the works 
of the devil,’ and those works are manifestly the errors 
and false religions and false righteousness of the world 
which cannot receive the Spirit of truth, blinding the 
minds of them that believe not, and leading them by 
broad and easy ways, which seem to be right to them, 
but which lead to death. These errors produce, as 
before pointed out, that evil or perverted conscience 
which, as in the case of the idolater and religionist, 
burden them with the necessity of doing the very things 
which are an abomination to God, and their efforts are 
thus expended on ‘dead works,’ for they are the works 
of those who are spiritually dead. 

But if at any moment they turn to the Lord, the vail 
slowly drops from their eyes; gradually the death of 
Christ is seen in its true light, and little by little their 
conscience is freed from the necessity of doing these dead 
works. Thus the Apostle writes, ‘If the blood of bulls and 
of goats, and the ashes of an heifer, sprinkling the unclean, 
sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered Himself without spot to God, purge your con- 
science from dead works to serve the living God.’ In other 
words, just as the blood of the typical sacrifices sym- 
bolically purified the flesh, so the conscience was cleansed 
by the death of Christ; that is, the believer was freed 
from the burden and necessity of doing these dead 
works. Similarly, contrasting the inability of the blood 
of bulls and goats to take away sin, with the perfect 
obedience of Christ to the will of God, even unto death, 
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he says, ‘Then said He, Lo, I come to do Thy will, O 
God. He taketh away the first that He may establish 
the second. By the which will we are sanctified, by the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all.’ ‘For 
just as by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of One shall many be made 
righteous’ (Heb. ix. 18, 14; x. 9, 10; Rom. v. 19). 

Proof upon proof, passage upon passage, has been 
accumulated to show that the truth which Christ came 
into the world to bear witness to, and His life and death, 
which were the illustration and manifestation of that 
truth, were to give life to those who believed in Him, 2.e., 
to redeem them from all iniquity, to wash, cleanse, and 
sanctify them, to make them truly righteous, to conform 
them to the image of God, ‘ To open their eyes, to turn 
them from darkness to light, from the power of Satan 
unto God’ (Acts xxvi. 18) ; to change the hearts of those 
who were ‘ dead in trespasses and sins,’ ‘alienated from 
God, and enemies in their minds through wicked works,’ 
by reconciling them to God. The reconciliation of the 
sinner to God through belief in the truth was thus the 
one object of Christ’s incarnation and death, and he who 
was thus reconciled was no longer dead and alienated 
from God. He had passed from death unto hfe. He 
had received the ‘atonement,’ or ‘ at-one-ment,’ for he 
was ‘at one’ with God.’ 

The true meaning of the word ‘ atonement,’ which in 
only one place in the Authorized Version is used to 
translate the Greek word catadAayny, is evidently the 
same as ‘reconciliation,’ and the word is so translated in 
all other places. How, then, has an entirely false 
meaning come to be attached to the word ‘ atonement,’ 
viz., the idea of ‘expiation,’ of sin? Manifestly to 
accord with the doctrine that Christ’s death was to 
expiate the guilt of man, to satisfy the wrath of 
God against human sin. But that doctrine has no 
foundation in the New Testament. Similarly, in order 
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to accord with the same false doctrine, the reconcilia- 
tion of which the Apostle speaks is represented to 
mean the reconciliation of God to sinners by reason of 
the satisfaction of His wrath by the sufferings of Christ 
on the Cross ; but nota word concerning such reconcilia- 
tion is mentioned by the Apostolic writers. It is the 
reconciliation of the sinner to God, not of God to the 
sinner, of which they speak; the change of mind, the 
repentance unto life, the life which is the antithesis of 
death (or alienation from God), which in every case they 
speak of as the effect of Christ’s death on those who 
believe. 

How can God be reconciled to the sinner while yet in 
his sin. Can He who hates all the workers of iniquity 
change, and regard sin as not sin, and take the un- 
righteous into His favour? Clearly not. ‘ Know ye 
not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the Kingdom 
of God?’ (1 Cor. vi. 9). ‘ The ungodly shall not stand in 
the judgment, or sinners in the congregation of the 
righteous’ (Ps. i. 5). ‘Nothing which defileth shall 
enter into the Holy City’ (Rev. xxi. 27). Itis the sinner 
who must be changed, not God. Repentance unto life, 
or reconciliation to God, is his necessity, and without it 
he is dead, alienated from God, and the wrath of God 
must abide upon him. 

Therefore Christ died to give this life or reconciliation. 
‘He died,’ says the Apostle, ‘ the just for the unjust, to 
bring us to God.’ This, then, was the purpose of that 
death, to reconcile to.God those who were alienated from 
Him by wicked works. Therefore, writing to the Colos- 
sians, he says, ‘And you that were sometime alienated 
and enemies in. your mind by wicked works, yet now 
hath He reconciled in the body of His flesh through 
death’ (Col. i. 21, 22). Similarly to the Ephesians: 
‘Ye who were sometime afar off are made nigh by the 
blood of Christ ;? and again, ‘that He might reconcile 
both’ (.e., Jew and Gentile) ‘unto God in one body by 
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the Cross, having slain the: enmity thereby’ (Eph. u. 
18, 16). Again, to the Corinthian Churches he writes : 
‘God hath reconciled us to Himself by Jesus Christ, and 
hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation’ (2 Cor. 
v. 18); and again, he writes to the Romans: ‘If when 
we were enemies we were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son, much more being reconciled we shall be 
saved by His life.’ 

Thus the atonement is not the reconciliation of God 
to man, but the reconciliation of the sinner to God. 
What ground, then, is there for saying that the atone- 
ment is the expiation of the guilt of the sinner, the 
satisfaction of the wrath, or justice, of God against sin ? 
Manifestly none. 

If, then, life, or reconciliation, and union with God 
is man’s necessity, without which he must perish; if 
Christ came into the world to bear witness to the truth, 
which is the source of this life; if He lived and died to 
manifest in Himself that hfe, and to give the truth 
power on the hearts of true believers; if He has pro- 
mised that all who seek shall find, that those who come 
to Him that they may have life He will by no means 
cast out, it is clearly folly for those who profess to 
believe in Him to neglect to come to Him for life, and to 
seek of Him, through His Word and the guidance of His 
Spirit, the truth which sanctifies. 

Yet it is very manifest that there are many who think 
that they have forgiveness and life, and yet have never 
come to Christ for life, who have despised, or are 
ignorant of, His warnings, who have never sought for 
the truth as for a hid treasure, have never agonized to 
enter in at the gate which leadeth unto life, and yet who 
think that the intercession of Christ, who said ‘I pray 
not for the world,’ will be theirs if only they make use 
of His name at the end of their prayers, and believe that 
He has expiated their sins. 

Such a misconception would be impossible in the case 
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of one who truly believed in Christ, for, as already 
pointed out, the salient characteristic and evidence of 
true faith is belief in Christ’s words, and there are none 
which so powerfully force themselves on the attention of 
the believer as the warnings against being deceived with 
the world, and the urgent necessity for seeking the 
truth. 

It is indeed one of those incontrovertible evidences of 
the Divine prescience of Him who uttered them, that few 
should give heed to those warnings, and that the world, 
in spite of its professed belief in Him, yet cannot receive 
the Spirit of truth. It is also certain, so powerful is the 
opinion and authority of the world on most people, that 
they cannot believe in anything, or even conceive it to 
be true, if it is opposed to that opinion and authority. 
And yet it is strange that, in spite of all Christ’s pro- 
mises, His assurance of receiving all who come to Him, 
and the certainty that all who seek shall find, that, with 
the truth thus before their eyes, no man can come 
unto Him ‘except it were given Him of the Father’ 
(John vi. 65). 

Now, it is important that the cause of this should be 
carefully weighed and considered. It is Satan ‘ who 
deceiveth the whole world.’ But how shall he do this ? 
How, with the truth before their eyes, and Christ’s 
promise to give life to all who come to Him, and that all 
who seek shall find the truth, how shall they be pre- 
vented coming to Him for life and kept from seeking the 
truth? Simply by persuading them that they have life 
while they have it not, and that they know the truth 
though they have never sought it. So also, lest the 
absence of all evidence of life should arouse their 
anxieties and yet lead them to go to Christ, life must be 
represented as merely future safety, or freedom from 
condemnation, and in order to confirm the delusion, 
they must be led to regard the death of Christ as solely 
for the purpose of procuring that safety by representing 
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it as the means by which the guilt of sin has been ex- 
piated; while in order to occupy the mind, quiet the 
apprehensions, and blind the conscience of the anxious, 
‘religiousness ’ must be regarded as righteousness, and 
the energies of the more zealous must be absorbed and 
their conscience satisfied by the pursuit of an outward 
righteousness which involves no change of heart or 
spirit. 
* * * * * 

There is, however, one other fact bearing upon this 
question which requires special notice. For it has 
tended, more than anything else, to confirm men in the 
error of expiation, and has kept even the more thought- 
ful from suspecting the truth. 

The effect of the ‘ New Testament’ or ‘ Covenant,’ of 
which Christ was the Prince and Mediator, and which he 
calls emphatically ‘the New Testament, in (or by) My 
blood’ (Luke xiii. 29), is thus described: ‘I will put My 
laws into their hearts, and in their minds will I write 
them, and their sins and iniquities will I remember no 
more’ (Heb. x. 26, 27). In other words, sanctification, 
and with it, but not without it, forgiveness, was to be the 
result of the covenant which God would make with the 
believer, and this sanctification was the result of a true 
belief in the blood or death of Christ. But it will be 
observed that Christ Himself when speaking of it says : 
‘This is My blood of the New Testament which is shed 
for many for the remission of sins,’ by which He seems 
to limit the effect of His death to forgiveness only. But 
what need had Christ to die in order to obtain forgive- 
ness, when forgiveness on repentance was a recognised 
fact under the law? For the Old Testament is full of 
promises to this effect (Ezek. xxxiii. 14, 15; Isa. lv. 7; 
Deut. xxx., etc.). 

If, then, forgiveness on true repentance was fully 
recognised, and an essential condition of the old covenant, 
what was there in the new covenant, if it did nothing 
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more than reiterate this forgiveness, and what was there 
in it to attract those who already had the promise of that 
forgiveness ? 

The conditions, however, on which that forgiveness 
was promised were such that the wicked were utterly 
unable to fulfil them. ‘Can the leopard change his 
spots, or the Ethiopian his skin? Then may ye who 
are accustomed to do evil learn to do well.’ But this 
inability the new covenant did profess to overcome, and 
hence the reiterated statements of the New Testament 
writers that the great object of Christ’s incarnation and 
death was to redeem men from the power of sin itself, 
and to reconcile those who were dead in trespasses and 
sins unto God. The Jew, who was thus redeemed from 
all iniquity, did not require to be assured of the forgive- 
ness of God, for God had ever promised that forgiveness 
to those who turned from their sins; to be delivered 
from sin was to be assured of the forgiveness of all past 
sin. 

Why, then, should forgiveness of sin be seemingly 
spoken of in the above and other passages, as if forgive- 
ness, and not deliverance from sin itself, as asserted 
in so many other passages, was the object of Christ’s 
incarnation and death ? 

The Greek word, translated sometimes ‘ forgiveness ’ 
and sometimes ‘ remission,’ is decors, and its true mean- 
ing is ‘deliverance’ or ‘setting at liberty,’ ‘ freeing’ or 
‘loosing.’ It is the same word that in Luke iv. 18 is 
translated ‘deliverance to the captives,’ and ‘to set at 
liberty them that are bound.’ This is its primary and 
essential meaning. Therefore, when Christ said, ‘This © 
is My blood of the New Testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins,’ it should rather be 
translated ‘for the deliverance from sins’; and when 
thus translated, both this passage, and the parallel 
passages in which ‘ aphesis’ is translated forgiveness or 
remission, are in exact accordance with the rest of the 
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New Testament teaching, which represents the death of 
Christ as having been suffered for the purpose of saving 
men from sin itself, or freeing, or loosing them, or 
setting them at liberty from its power. 

This is the Gospel which the Apostles preached 
eighteen hundred years ago—not expiation of sin, but 
deliverance from sin: ‘God having raised up His Son 
Jesus, sent Him to bless you, in turning away every one 
of you from his miquities’ (Acts ii. 26). This is the 
Gospel which conquered the world, because it was 
exactly suited to the deepest, the heartfelt need of man. 
A free forgiveness, untrammelled by conditions save that 
of believing it, may be welcome enough to those who do 
not recognise that the unrighteous cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of Heaven; but of what use is forgiveness to 
one who recognises this, and knows the burden of sin— 
who, though striving, maybe, against sin, is without 
hope, because he knows that the sin pardoned to-day 
will overcome him to-morrow, and that only ‘him 
that overcometh’ will be saved? Is not the cry, from 
the inmost depths of such a person’s heart, for de- 
liverance ? and would it not indeed be ‘glad tidings of 
great joy’ to him if he knew Christ as ‘Him whom God 
had exalteth to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give 
repentance unto Israel and deliverance (apeorv) from 
sins ’? (Acts v. 31). 

* * * ** %* 

The New Testament writers use other words when 
they wish to express the idea of the English word 
‘forgiveness.’ Thus St. Paul speaks of the death of 
Christ procuring the ‘forgiveness (paresin)* of sins that 
are past’ (Rom. ii. 25), or as when he tells the 
Ephesians that ‘God for Christ’s sake had forgiven 
(echarisato+) them their trespasses’ (Eph. iv. 82 and 
Col. ii. 18). In these cases actual sins committed are 
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referred to, which, having been done, cannot be undone, 
and from which, therefore, the Christian cannot be set 
free. But from the consequence or penalty of such sins 
he may be released, or, in other words, the debt or 
penalty may be forgiven or remitted. 

The words used to express this forgiveness are in the 
first case 7rapeouv, ‘ passing over,’ and in the other case 
€yapicatw, ‘showing kindness to,’ or ‘restoring to 
favour,’ those who had become lable to punishment. 
The latter word is also that used by the Apostle 
(2 Cor. ii.) when he urges the Corinthian Christians to 
‘ forgive (yapicac@ar) him who, on account of his sin, had 
been delivered unto Satan, or denied temporarily the 
name and privileges of a Christian. 

The word a&geacs, loosing or setting free, is used chiefly 
in connection with loosing bonds of a moral or judicial 
nature, such as declaring a slave to be free, or releasing 
a person from an agreement or debt; but the word itself 
does not denote the nature of the bonds which are 
loosed, which depends on the context and must be 
specified by another word. If the bonds to be loosed 
are stated to be those of the consequences or penalty 
of sin, then the loosing would be equivalent to the for- 
giveness of sin; but if the bonds are the bonds of sz, 
then the loosing is manifestly deliverance from the power 
of sin itself, a distinction wholly overlooked by our 
translators. 

The word is used by Christ in connection with the 
consequences of sin in the Lord’s prayer, ‘ Loose to us 
our debts, as we loose our debtors’ (Matt. vi. 12). 
Here the release is specified to be from the conse- 
quences of sin regarded as a debt to God, death being 
the penalty which all must pay who die in their sins. 
The reason why deliverance only from the guilt or 
consequences of sin is here referred to, is evident. It 
is only those who have passed from death unto life 
who shall not come into condemnation, and lest any 
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should think that they had this life while they had 
it not, and falsely imagine their sins were forgiven, 
Christ draws attention to the great characteristic of life 
viz., love or charity, which is shown in forgiving those 
who injure us. Those who did not forgive had not life, 
and therefore would not be forgiven. Thus the Apostle 
John writes, ‘He that hateth his brother is a murderer, 
and ye know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding 
in him. 

For the same reason Christ uses the word Aphesis, by a 
ficure of speech, to denote actual forgiveness. ‘ For if ye 
loose not men their trespasses unto them, neither will 
your Heavenly Father loose your trespasses.’ Man 
cannot release his brother from sin itself; all he can do 
is to release him from its consequences as regards him- 
self. But Christ, in order to clearly bring before His 
hearer’s mind the relation between life, or God’s deliver- 
ance from sin, and its characteristic feature, namely, 
forgiveness of injuries, uses the same word to express 
both. But no one, therefore, understands that the com- 
mand to loose the trespasses of others means more 
than releasing them from the consequences of their sins, 
or, that because this is all that man can do, therefore, 
that when God is said to release men from sin, it also 
means that He releases them from its consequences only, 
which would be a contradiction of the whole teaching of 
the New Testament. 

We may notice a parallel figure of ‘speech, by which 
the cause is put for the consequence, in the case of the 
word ‘ keep,’ which in connection with religion and law 
has come to mean in certain cases ‘ obey.’ The character 
of the true believer is that the law of God is written on 
his heart—.e., he ‘ keeps’ or ‘ preserves’ it in his mind 
and affections—and the result is that he does not 
transgress it. ‘Thy word,’ says the Psalmist, ‘have I 
hid in my heart, that I might not sin against Thee’ 
(Ps. exix. 11). Therefore, as the consequence of thus 
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‘keeping ’ the law in the heart is ‘ obedience,’ the cause, 
by a figure of speech, is put for the consequence, and 
‘keeprg’ the law has become synonymous with ‘ obey- 
mg’ it. 

But no one therefore translates the Greek word tnpew, 
‘to keep,’ as ‘to obey.’ To do so would often entirely 
obscure the meaning; as, for instance, in the case of the 
words, ‘Blessed are they which keep the words of this 
prophecy’ (Rev. i. 3), where the meaning is evidently to 
‘remember’ and ‘preserve’ in the heart the truths therein 
revealed. 

The word adeors is an exactly parallel case. Why, 
then, should it not be correctly translated? Why is it 
that different words, having different significations in 
the Greek, are translated by the common word forgive- 
ness,’ with the result that the deeper meaning of adeots 
is lost sight of, the great object of Christ’s death is 
hidden, and error is substituted for truth ? ) 

The distinctive meaning of the words decors and 
exapicatw is well illustrated by Christ’s use of them 
while sitting at meat with Simon the Pharisee, when a 
woman came to Him, and washed His feet with her tears, 
and wiped them with the hair of her head. He then 
spoke a parable of two debtors, one of whom owed his 
-yaaster five hundred pence, and the other fifty ; but both 
of them he frankly ‘forgave’ (echarisato), asking Simon 
which of them he thought would love his master most. 
Simon said: ‘He to whom the master forgave 
(eyaptcatw) most.’ And Christ replied: ‘ Thou hast 
rightly said.’ He then applied the parable to the case 
of the woman and Simon himself, arguing that the love 
manifested by the woman proved how much she had 
been forgiven, but that to whom little is forgiven the 
same loveth little. 

But’ the word used by Christ in the latter portion of 
the narrative is no longer exapicatw, or ‘forgiveness,’ 
but adpéwvrat, ‘deliverance,’ or ‘loosing,’ and should be 
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translated thus: ‘ Her sins, which are many, are loosed ; 
wherefore (67) she loved much; but he who is loosed 
from little, the same loveth little. And He said unto 
her, Thy sins are loosed.’ 

While the transaction was between man*and man, and 
past sins were therefore only under consideration, Christ 
uses the word exapicat, but directly it is God and man 
who are referred to, He uses the word agéwvtar. Had 
He only meant that the woman’s sins had been forgiven 
her, He would have continued to use the same word as 
before, instead of a word meaning delwerance from sin. 

A similar distinction between forgiveness of, and 
deliverance from, sin, which is lost sight of by the trans- 
lation in the Authorized Version, occurs in Eph. i. 7, and 
iv. 32, ‘In whom we have redemption through His 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of 
His grace’; but the passage should be rendered: ‘ In 
whom we have redemption through His blood, the delwer- 
ance (apeow) from sins,’ etc. Forgiveness by itself would 
not be redemption, and falls far short of the redemption 
which Christ came into the world to obtain for those 
who should believe. He died to ‘redeem them from all 
iniquity’; to overcome their alienation or separation 
from God, which is death, by giving them life, or spiritual 
union with God, and thus to restore them to the image 
of God. And the great moral power which was to effect 
this was His Cross, which is said to be ‘the power of 
God unto salvation to them that believe,’ by the power 
of which the Apostle says, ‘The world is crucified unto 
Me, and I unto the world.’ All this is exactly ex- 
pressed in the correct translation. 

Again, in Eph. iv. 32, he says, ‘ Be ye kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ's sake hath forgiwen you.’ ire the 
translation is correct, the word ‘forgiven’ in the original 
being exapicatw, referring merely to the fact that the 
past sins of the Christian had been forgiven for the sake 
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of Christ—i.e., because, through belief in Christ, he had 
obtained eternal life, or spiritual union with Christ, and 
therefore with God. 

There is one doctrine in the New Testament upon 
which the corrected meaning of ‘aphesis’ throws con- 
siderable light; the doctrine concerning the sin which is 
called unpardonable. Christ is represented as saying, in 
Mark iii. 28, 29, ‘ All sin shall be forgiven unto the sons 
of men, and blasphemies wherewith soever they shall 
blaspheme; but he that shall blaspheme against the 
Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of 
eternal damnation.’ Now, this reading would imply 
that God, while ready to forgive all other sins on repent- 
ance, yet had arbitrarily decreed that He would not 
forgive one particular sin, so that, however the sinner 
might repent and humble himself before Him, and cry 
to Him for mercy, yet that mercy would never be granted 
him, and that even in this life he might be condemned 
to a hopeless despair! Such a supposition denies the 
whole teaching of the Word of God, and has in effect 
caused unnecessary misery to many a sincerely humble 
and repentant sinner, ‘even to him who is poor and 
of a contrite spirit, and who trembleth at My word’ 
(Isa. Ixvi. 2). 

But there would have been no need for such distress 
of mind had the passage been correctly translated, and 
had the great object of Christ’s life and death been 
clearly apprehended. The passage in Mark should be 
thus rendered: ‘ All their sins shall be loosed (ape@jcertar) 
to the sons of men, and their blasphemies wherewith 
goever they shall blaspheme, but whosoever shall blas- 
pheme against the Holy Ghost hath never delwerance 
(adeorv), but is bound (€voyos) by an eternal sin.’ For 
they who wilfully reject and speak against the spirit 
of truth, which their conscience yet tells them is 
the truth, must kill their consciences in order to 
do so, and by so doing destroy all that remains in 
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them of the image of God, and nothing in heaven or 
earth can then change their minds, and give them 
repentance to the acknowledging of the truth. Such 
proud and wilful rejection of the truth is the evidence of 
a state of mind, which is the exact contrary of that 
humble spirit which fears God and trembles at His 
Word. 

This is in exact accordance with the mention of this 
sin in Heb. vi. and x. In the sixth chapter it says that 
if those who were once enlightened, and had known and 
experienced all the power of the truth, should fall away 
—that is to say, if they fell away from that truth, either 
by wholly rejecting it, or by being led into errors which 
they knew it directly opposed—then it would be im- 
possible to renew them again unto repentance, or change 
their minds back again, so that they should again 
believe what they had rejected. Here, again, the 
conscience must be hardened by pride before this could 
take place, and the state of the person must be the 
exact opposite of those who humbly and sincerely desire 
to know the truth. . 

In Heb. x. it is said that ‘if we sin wilfully after we 
have received the knowledge of the truth, there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sin, and nothing but a 
fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation.’ 
Wilful sin, as before explained, is not sin committed 
knowing it to be sin, and against which the conscience 
protests. Such sin, although the act of the will in one 
sense, is only partially so, masmuch as the mind recoils 
from it, even while it gives way to it, and thus there is 
greater or less conflict and misgiving, and the sin is often 
bitterly repented of as soon as committed. But sin, to 
be wholly wilful, must be without such conflict, and 
must be calmly committed with the full consent of the 
mind, the conscience having been blinded or deadened. 

Such sins as adultery, fornication, murder, etc., would 
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be the last to come under this category, because they are 
acknowledged as sin by the majority of mankind, and it 
is rather those sins against the truth, such as idolatry 
and false religion, which, through pride and love of the 
world and its honours and riches, are followed and clung 
to. in defiance of the truth, however clearly set before the 
mind ; thus showing that in each case, the sin referred to 
is of the same character as that spoken of by Christ, viz., 
speaking against, or opposing the truth in defiance of 
conscience. | 

_To those who regard the sacrifice of Christ as merely 
the means of procuring forgiveness, the passage is with- 
out meaning, for it does not appear why the sacrifice of 
Christ should not expiate one sin as much as another ; 
but when we understand that Christ died to redeem men 
from iniquity, to give them repentance and spiritual life, 
to turn them away from their iniquities, and purge their 
conscience from the burden and necessity of doing those 
dead works which the false religions and idolatries of the 
world had imposed on them, then the meaning is clear. 
If after we have believed in Christ, we yet wilfully return 
to the evils from which He came to deliver us by the 
sacrifice of Himself, then the power of that sacrifice on 
our hearts and conscience, which we once felt, is rejected 
and despised, and nothing can ‘renew us again unto 
repentance.’ ; 

. The ‘ fearful expectation of judgment’ might at first 
sight seem to imply that the sinner himself would be the 
subject of a vain despairing repentance on learning the 
nature of his sin. But this would be to contradict the 
very nature of the sin, and the passage shows that the 
statement is made from the Apostle’s point of view, and 
not from the sinner’s. The fearful expectation of judg- 
ment is put in antithesis to the possibility of another 
sacrifice for sin; and looking on those who have com- 
mitted this sin, and have therefore rejected the truth, he 
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says there is no possibility of some other sacrifice, like 
that already made, by which their hearts could again. be 
ehanged, and they renewed again unto repentance, and 
that their case being therefore hopeless, there remained 
nothing for them but the certainty of future judgment. 
Were it possible that they themselves could realize the 
true state’ of their case, and, therefore the magnitude of 
their sin, they would have repented; that 1s to say, they 
would. confess their sin to be sin, which is just what, 
from the nature of the sin, is declared to be impossible. 
_. There is nothing, perhaps, which so forcibly illustrates 
the warnings of the New ‘Testament regarding : the 
spiritual blindness of the world, and the fewness of 
those who discover the way of hfe, than the ignorance, 
which is more or less wilful, of most people with regard 
to the nature of this sm. It might have been supposed 
that a sin which had such fearful consequences would 
have been carefully inquired into, and that preachers .of 
the Gospel would have been anxious above all things 
to warn their hearers against it. But the very contrary 
is the case. The subject is tabooed. It is seldom or ever 
alluded to, and as if to lull everyone into a fatal security, 
it is asserted by some that it is no longer possible now to 
commit it! Others have represented it as the conse- 
quence of gross and continued sin, and, as if to effectually 
turn away men’s minds from its true nature, have repre- 
sented such sinners as the victims of hopeless despair, * 
in consequence of having found out too late that they had 
committed it! In other words, that a sin, which was 
recognised and confessed to be sin, and therefore repented 
of, and its influence in a great measure destroyed, was yet 
an eternal sin! 

It is also, in all probability, in consequence of this error 


* As in the case of Bunyan’s prisoners of Despair in ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ 
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that many regard a sense of safety as the evidence of 
saving faith, and the fear of God and trembling at His 
Word the evidence of unbelief! The consequence of this 
is, that the fear of God and trembling at His Word is 
very generally reprobated as a form of unbelief, and the 
natural effect of this is, either to remove peace farther 
than ever from those who do fear, or else to induce them 
to shut their ears to, and ignore those warnings of the 
Word which have produced that fear. The error leads 
them, in fact, to reject the truth and stifle conscience, 
and thus to do the very thing against which the sin unto 
death is so solemn a warning ! 

The importance of this fear of God is equally lost sight 
of by those who teach that, instead of fear and trembling 
at the consequences of sin being any sign of true repent- 
ance, there is no true repentance without some sorrow 
towards and love to God. But it is clear that in the 
majority of persons deeply convinced of sin, fear can be 
the only characteristic, and to demand of them at such a 
time love for their Judge, is to represent God as if He 
were some dread executioner, threatening a criminal with 
death unless He loved Him! But.He is really repre- 
sented by Scripture as ‘ very pitiful and of tender mercy,’ 
just to those very persons whose spirits are broken by 
the recognition of their sin, and the danger of their state. 
This false view of repentance can only produce shrinking 
and alienation from a God who demands what, from the 
nature of the case, is impossible. But the true view 
shows that the fear of God, which is ‘the beginning of 
wisdom,’ and therefore of all true repentance or change of 
mind,* is that which excites God’s tenderest mercy, and 
the recognition of this, so constantly insisted on through- 
out the Bible, cannot fail to powerfully attract the sinner, 
and produce in him that very love and gratitude which 
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the false view of repentance sought in vain to force upon 
him. On the other hand, the false view will induce the 
sinner to shut out from his mind all the warnings of the 
Word which produce fear and trembling, and which he 
feels must be antagonistic to any feelings of love, while at 
the same time he will endeavour by every means to excite 
in himself an emotion of love by which he may deceive 
himself, and become an actor or hypocrite to God! 

It will be perceived that such teaching trains men to 
commit the sin unto death, by its direct or indirect 
repudiation of the fear of God, and by leading them to 
reject or ignore every warning which would excite that 
fear and awaken the conscience. The warning respecting 
the sin unto death is the warning that, although men 
shall be delivered from the power and guilt of all manner 
of sin and blasphemy, yet that blasphemy, or speaking 
against the Spirit of truth, and the wilful rejection of the 
truth, is an eternal sin. It is the incentive to fear God 
and tremble at His Word, and to fear, above all things, 
to turn away from, or shut the ears to, or reject, or 
oppose the truth, or to be led away by specious and 
palatable error; and it is the stimulus to that earnest 
seeking, and agonizing to find the true way of life, which 
was so solemnly urged by Christ. But this false teaching 
appears to seek by every means to blind men to the nature 
of this warning, to destroy the influence of the fear of 
God, and to lull the conscience into a fatal security ! 

Thus it is generally supposed that creeds and doctrines 
are of little real importance, and that it matters little 
what a man believes, provided his actions are good ; 
and, as a consequence, all questions of truth and error 
are condemned, as opposed to Christian charity; those 
who earnestly contend for the truth are regarded, like the 
Hebrew Prophet, as ‘ troublers of Israel’; and every ex- 
hortation to seek the true way of life, and every warning 
against being deceived, are rejected or ignored. Is it 
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any wonder that the world cannot receive the Spirit of 
truth while this is the case, and that that which is highly 
esteemed among men is too often abomination unto God? 
Now, a clear recognition of the nature of the sin unto 
death is a preservative against it, and destroys the blind- 
ing influence of these religious errors. It emphasizes 
the infinite importance attached by Scripture to the 
Truth, as the effective cause of salvation from sin, and 
throws a strong light on the statement of Christ that He 
came into the world for the sole purpose of bearing wit- 
ness to that Truth, and by its means to sanctify all who 
believe, ‘redeem them from all iniquity,’ and ‘ save His 
people from their sins.’ It shows, in short, that man 
has to be redeemed from sin itself, and that, if from any 
cause it was impossible to redeem a man from the power 
of any sin whatever, he must perish, and that if, through 
the deadening of the conscience or blinding of the mind, 
the truth fails to appeal to him, then there is nothing 
else in heaven or earth by which he can be redeemed. 
‘ He is bound by an eternal sin.’ 
~ On the other hand, the creed which sees only expia- 
tion and forgiveness in the death of Christ, blinds its 
followers to these things. For, if expiation is the one’ 
creat truth of the Gospel, the belief in which is salvation, 
there is no absolute necessity for knowing anything else. 
What need is there for ‘seeking,’ ‘ asking,’ ‘ knocking,’ or 
‘agonizing’ to discover the true way which leadeth unto 
life 2? Why should men ‘ work out their salvation with 
fear and trembling ?’ why ‘ follow after holiness,’ if their: 
belief in forgiveness covers all their sins and short- 
comings? How is it possible that those who think so 
should ‘ receive the love of the truth that they might be 
saved ’?: Why should they ‘ lift up their voice for under- 
standing, or seek for wisdom as for hid treasures,’ if the 
whole of salvation was comprised in a single dogma, 
known and acknowledged by the whole religious world ?: 
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But the whole force of the evidence from every pas- 
sage in the New Testament which states anything con- 
cerning the object and end of Christ’s incarnation and 
death, is to prove that it was, not to expiate sin, but 
wholly and solely to give Lirz to men, that is, to spirit- 
ually unite them or reconcile them to God, and thus to 
make them truly righteous, to destroy in them the power 
of sin, to overthrow the influence of him that had the 
power of death ; to undo and neutralize, in short, that 
spiritual death which had come upon all men from the 
time that Satan had succeeded in separating Adam from 
his allegiance to God, to give them ‘ repentance unto life’ 
and ‘ deliverance from sins.’ | 

It is true that certain passages, taken by themselves, 
and without further explanation, would bear the popular 
deduction drawn from them, as, for instance, ‘ He bare 
our sins in His own body on the tree,’ ‘ He shall bear’ 
their iniquities,’ ‘He gave His life a ransom for all,’ etc.' 
But if the whole weight of the evidence is to show that’ 
He bare our sins to save us from our sins, and gave His 
life to ransom us from the power of sin, then the popular 
deduction is without a shadow of support. 

Let it be remembered, also, that the doctrine of the 
expiation of the guilt of sinners by the sufferings of the 
sinless is opposed to human conscience; and if it was a 
vreat truth, the reason and righteousness of which could 
not now be understood, and which we were, therefore, 
required to accept as a matter of faith—if, in short, it 
was the great truth of the Gospel—there would surely be 
no ambiguity in the manner of stating it; but instead of 
this we find that all the statements concerning the object 
of Christ’s death only refer to its moral and spiritual 
effects! In such passages also as, ‘ He died for, or on 
account of our sins,’ the words ‘instead of us’ would 
surely have been added, and ‘Christ died for or on 
account of the ungodly’ would have been, ‘He died 
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imstead of the ungodly,’ if expiation, opposed as it is to 
our ideas of righteousness and justice, was the great 
truth, belief in which was such a necessity for salvation. 
So also in place of saying, ‘He bare our sins,’ it would 
have been, ‘ He bare the punishment of our sins.’ The 
only passage, in fact, which would bear the idea of sub- 
stitution is, ‘ He gave His life a ransom for (antv) many, 
where ‘anti’ might be translated ‘instead of.” But 
‘instead of’ is only a secondary meaning of ‘anti,’ and 
is chiefly confined to words in which it is compounded 
with the office or calling of a person, and the equally 
important, and more common secondary meaning of 
‘anti, * namely, ‘for the sake of, 1s not only the more 
natural rendering, but the one which accords with the 
rest of the New Testament teaching. 

Again, with regard to Isa. lili, which is usually 
appealed to by the advocates of expiation. It is there 
said, ‘The Lord hath laid upon Him the iniquity of us 
all,’ and how this was the case has already been shown. 
But if we ask why this was done, and what its effect was 
to be, we must refer to other verses of the same chapter, 
namely, ‘He was wounded for our transgressions, He 
was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon Him, and by His stripes we are healed.’ 
If Christ suffered, the Just for the unjust, to bring the 
unjust to God, to reconcile them to God, to bring them 
‘nigh by the blood of the cross,’ thus making peace,’ if 
the blood of the New Covenant was shed for the deliver- 
ance from sin, then most truly it can be said that ‘ the 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him,’ and that ‘ by 
His stripes’ all who truly believe in Him are ‘ healed.’ 
What room is there, then, left for the doctrine of expia- 
tion ? 

The same truth is expressed in verse 11: ‘By His 


* The primary meaning of ‘ anti’ is ‘ against.’ 
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knowledge shall My righteous servant justify many.’ 
How can Christ justify anyone, in a merely judicial 
sense, by His knowledge? But He came to bear witness 
to the truth, and that truth He declares to be the effective 
cause of cleansing and sanctification, while the Apostle 
speaks of it as the cause of regeneration (1. Pet. i. 23). 
Moreover, the truth to which He bore witness, and the 
righteousness which He manifested in His life and by 
His death, are merely different aspects of one and the 
same thing. Christ, therefore, by His knowledge or 
righteousness, does ‘make just,’ or righteous, those who 
believe in Him, and ‘ to make just’ is the primary sense 
of the word ‘to justify.* The passage would, in fact, 
be more clearly rendered if it was translated in the same 
way as the similar expression in Dan. xil. 38, ‘ They that 
turn many to righteousness,’ and would then read, ‘ By 
His knowledge shall My righteous servant twin many to 
righteousness.’ It is added, in Isa. lii. 11, ‘ For He shall 
bear their iniquities’; and this, which was the central 
feature of Christ’s Cross, is, as we have shown, only 
~ another aspect of the truth He preached.t 


* Compounded of the Latin ‘justus,’ just, and ‘ facere,’ to make, as in 
the case of ‘ magnify,’ to make great, ‘rectify,’ to make right, etc. 
+ See Chapter vii., ‘The Righteousness of Faith,’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TYPICAL SACRIFICES OF THE LAW. 


In studying the sacrifices of the law, and the language 
of the Old Testament concerning them, not only must 
it be remembered that they were only ‘ shadows, and 
not the very images’ (Heb. x. 1), of the truth which 
had yet to be revealed, but the circumstances under 
which they were observed must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

In those sacrifices, forgiveness of sin is the only moral 
effect that was then regarded, because it was not possible ~ 
for any other view to be taken of at-one-ment at that 
time. Under the law men were restrained from sin by 
the fear of the punishment which would follow it, but 
such restraint did not change the spirits of men, nor was 
it holiness or real reconciliation to God. It was restraint, 
and not redemption. The redemption could not be 
revealed until Christ had lived and died, and therefore 
the spiritual principle, the reason and effect of the future 
at-one-ment, was necessarily hidden. Indeed, if the 
meaning and intention of Christ’s death is wholly 
spiritual—viz., its spiritual effects on the hearts and 
spirits of true believers, or its power of redeeming them 
from all iniquity—then that meaning and intention must 
still be hidden from the world, who ‘ cannot receive the 
Spirit of truth,’ and must still be ‘foolishness to the 
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natural man.’ To all such, Christianity is only a new 
law, and being ignorant of, or not believing in, the true 
nature and character of Christ’s death, they are without 
that power which springs from true belief, and which 
the Apostle calls ‘the power of God unto salvation to 
everyone that believeth’ (Rom. 1. 16), changing their 
hearts and spirits, and conforming them to the spiritual 
image of Christ Himself; and without this they must 
still, ike the Jew, be ‘under the law’—that is to say, 
forced to base their hopes of salvation on what they 
do or do not. To all such, whether Jew or Gentile, 
the aspect of the at-one-ment will be its effect in 
obtaining the forgiveness of sin, and to this effect, 
therefore, the rites and sacrifices under the law, which 
foreshadowed the at-one-ment, were necessarily limited, 
and it was consequently the only effect referred to by 
the Old Testament Scriptures. 

It was very necessary also that mankind should be 
deeply convinced of the terrible consequences of the sins 
they love, and of their absolute inability, in spite of fear 
of punishment and hope of reward, to restrain themselves 
in sin, before they would be willing to give heed to the 
means of redemption from it; and until a man is so 
convinced and humbled by the consequent sense of. utter 
helplessness, he can hardly be prevailed upon to. give 
such means of redemption even thought or consideration. 

This was the reason, therefore, for leaving the world 
four thousand years under the law. For the pagans, so 
far as their knowledge of right and wrong went, were 
also under the law, and the bloody sacrifices and ex- 
piations under which they groaned, were but the ex- 
pressions of the human conscience trembling under the 
anticipation of punishment as the desert of sin; while 
the very misery which sprang from their religious system 
itself, and from the sins it permitted and gave rise to, 
was so evident a manifestation of the sin in the world 
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that the more thoughtful revolted against that state of 
things, and the world was prepared for the coming 
Redeemer. 

Yet there was no real ground for the idea of expiation 
in the Old Testament Scriptures. In the typical 
sacrifices the broad fact was shadowed forth, even 
although not recognised at the time, that the Redeemer 
of mankind should not be a mighty king or conqueror 
possessing material power, but the helpless victim of man 
himself, whose power, therefore, not then possible to 
reveal, could only be moral and spiritual. In the 
complete consumption of the body of the victim was 
foreshown Christ’s perfect death unto sin, His crucifixion 
of the body of sin, being Himself at once priest and 
victim. So also in the ritual of the two scapegoats : 
the one which was slain typified the death of the 
Redeemer ; the other, bearing on him the sin of the | 
people into the wilderness or place not inhabited, 
typified the fact that Christ would bear the weight and 
burden, without the guilt, of human iniquity, forsaken 
apparently by both God and man.* ‘These things simply 
foreshadowed the circumstances of Christ’s death, and do 
not in themselves point to any effects resulting from that 
death. 

But let the great significance be observed of the ritual 
character attached to the blood of the slain victim. So 
holy was this blood, that the same ritual sanctity was 
attached to the blood of all animals. ‘ For the life of 
the flesh,’ said God, ‘is in the blood, and I have given it 
to you upon the altar to make an at-one-ment for your 
souls, for it is the blood that maketh an at-one-ment for 
the soul’ (Lev. xvii. 11). Now, how was this blood 


* The Apostle refers to this where he says : ‘ Let us go forth, therefore, 
without the camp, bearing his reproach’ (Heb. xiii. 12, 13) ; that is to say, 
just as Christ suffered without the city as a heretic and blasphemer, so 
must His followers go forth without ‘the city ’ bearing a similar reproach. 
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made use of in the Jewish ritual? It was used for 
cleansing, purifying, sanctifying. Almost all things, says 
the Apostle, are by the law purged with blood (Heb. x. 22). 
It was not the agony or suffering of the victim, but the 
blood, or sacrifice of its hfe, which had this typical 
cleansing efficacy. Herein, therefore, is most clearly 
typified the moral and spiritual efficacy of the blood or 
death of Christ, not to expiate, but to cleanse from sin. 
‘Without shedding of blood there is no deliverance ’ 
(aphesis) ; and no man can be cleansed or delivered 
from the power of any sin save by the moral effect on his 
spirit of the death (or blood) of Christ, by which he also, 
like Christ, is enabled to ‘ die unto sin.’* 

This is yet more clearly typified by the sacrifice of the 
Passover. The blood of the slain lamb had to be 
sprinkled on the lintels and doorposts of every dwelling, 
and when the destroying angel saw it he passed that 
house over. That household had on it the mark of the 
blood of the paschal lamb, which typified Christ. It 
was sprinkled with the reconciling blood. In _ like 
manner with the antitype. Christ, says the Apostle, is 
a propitiation through faith in His -blood. It does not 
say that He is a propitiation through His blood, as if His 
death in itself was a propitiation for sin; but through 
faith in His blood, that is, through the effect of His blood 
or death unto sin, in its moral relation to the individual, 
or its effect on his heart, for ‘with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness.’ Therefore the Apostle 
compares the blood of bulls and goats, in its ceremonial 
sanctification of the flesh, to the real and mighty power of 
the blood or death of Christ, to ‘purge the conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God,’ or to reconcile 
the sinner to God by delivering him from the power of 


shown that ife, or holiness, and therefore deliverance from sin, is always 
accompanied by the death of the ‘ natural’ or ‘ psychical man.’ 
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that evil or perverted conscience which can only produce 
works of spiritual death. For as the Apostle John says, 
and as will be shown hereafter, ‘The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth’ (the believer) ‘from all sin.’ He is 
sprinkled with the blood, 7.e., he has become a partaker 
of the spirit of Christ’s death unto sin. 

For if the effect of the blood of Christ is on the 
heart and conscience, it follows that there must be a 
spiritual union, or moral agreement between the believer 
and Christ, a spiritual participation in His death unto 
sin; and this also is clearly shadowed forth in the 
types. 

In the first place, none of the sacrifices affected the out- 

side world. They were only for the people of God—i.e., for 
Israel—who, as a nation, was the type of the true people 
of God in every age, who, whatever their sins, and what- 
ever their punishments in this world on account of them, 
will never be finally cast away, because united to Christ. 
Compare Ps. Ixxxix. 80-34; Jer. xxxi. 35-37. 
- There is thus a condition implied in, and foreshown by, 
the typical sacrifices, and that condition is the spiritual 
relation of men to God. They must be ‘ the children of 
(tod by faith in Christ Jesus.’ 

This condition is still more clearly set forth by the 
actions of the individual who brought the sin offering. 
He had to place his hand on the victim’s head, an action 
sionifying dependence on, and union and identity with the 
slain animal, foreshadowing thereby the very offence of the 
Cross, or the difficulty which men have ever experienced 
in trusting and depending on—not the forgiveness of sin, 
which they are ready to believe on the slenderest 
erounds—but on Christ Himself, apparently the helpless 
victim of man. The dying thief knew nothing about 
expiation. His fellow-sufferer, like himself, was dying a 
victim to the wrath of man, but weak and helpless as He 
appeared. to be to all human apprehension, yet at that 
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supreme moment of entering eternity, that malefactor 
dared to venture his eternal hopes upon his dying com- 
panion, because beneath the weakness of the man he 
recognised the God, and in doing so he assuredly, in 
spirit, like the believing Israelite, rested his hand upon 
the victim’s head, not in faith in expiation, but in belief 
in the power of that victim to save him. 

So also with regard to the Israelite’s confession of sin 
which the bringing of the sin-offermg implied. If that 
confession was sincere, then the death of the animal 
bearing his sin must have forced upon his mind the 
warning of God, ‘ The soul that sinneth it shall die’; that 
‘the wages of sin is death’; that he himself therefore 
was ‘ worthy of death’; and that the victim was the type 
of the promised Redeemer, who in some way, which he 
could not then apprehend, would bear and take away his 
sin. This was all that could then be understood; but, 
nevertheless, his sincere confession of sin as evil, and as 
worthy of death, and his trust in the promised Redeemer, 
identified him in spirit with the true Christian, while the 
part he took in the sacrifice exactly typified that spirit. 
For this was the spirit of the dying thief when he con- 
fessed that he was suffering justly (Luke xxii. 41). There 
was no emotional grief, such as many think is the in- 
separable characteristic of true repentance, but a simple 
change of mind wrought in him by the Spirit of God, by 
which he recognised and confessed his sin to be sin, and 
worthy of death. 

Therefore, on the great day of at-one-ment, not only had 
the high priest to confess the sins of the people over the 
head of the scapegoat, but the people themselves were 
called to repentance, to ‘ afflict their souls, and to do no 
work at all,’ ‘for on that day shall the priest make an 
at-one-ment for you to cleanse you, that ye may be clean 
from all your sins before the Lord’ (Lev. xvi. 29, 30). 

Thus the necessity of the confession, or recognition of 
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sin as evil, was clearly taught, and those who thus truly 
recognised and confessed it had the spirit of the true 
Christian, who through faith in Christ has recognised 
all the evil of sin, and by that faith is ‘ baptized into the 
death of Christ’ (Rom. vi. 3), ‘ planted,’ as the Apostle 
says, ‘in the likeness of His death’ (verse 5)—that is, of 
His death unto sin, and therefore also himself dead unto, 
or separated from sin in the spirit of his mind (Rom. 
vil. 20, 25). So that just as the death of the victim 
typified Christ’s death unto, or crucifixion of, sin, so also 
the action of the Israelite identifying himself with the 
victim typified the Christian’s spiritual union with Christ, 
and therefore also his own death unto, or crucifixion of, 
sin; for ‘them that are Christ’s,’ says the Apostle, 
‘have crucified the flesh with its affections and lusts’ 
(Gal?v. 24): 

If the full recognition of the nature of sin, and the 
heartfelt confession of it as that which is evil, causes the 
person who does so to be separated from it, or dead unto 
it in the spirit of his mind, then that person has the 
very spirit of Christ’s death unto sin. Therefore the 
Apostle John writes: ‘If we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to deliver us from our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’ ‘ Just, and’ (yet) 
‘the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus,’ says Paul; 
and the cause of this justification is identity of spirit, or 
spiritual union with Christ. If, then, this is the case 
with the believer in Christ, so is it also with him who 
confesses his sins. Such confession, however, is not the 
formal statement of sin before God, in which the sinner 
by a mere outward action seeks forgiveness for the sake 
of present quiet of conscience, but the heartfelt con- 
fession of sin as that which is evil, under the power of 
which the sinner groans, which he longs to be delivered 
from, and which, in the spirit of his mind he hates (Rom. 
vil. 15). Such a recognition of the evil of sin produces that 
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crushed and broken spirit which God approves, but 1t can 
only be the case, in its fullest sense, with those who have 
indeed been baptized into the death of Christ, and whose 
whole spirit therefore is against sin, spiritually separate, in 
fact, from the world and the things of the world, and from 
the desires of the flesh and the mind. These, when they 
sin, confess that it is sin indeed, and such confession proves 
their identity of spirit with Christ, and with Him crucified. 

A man may be naturally proud and revengeful, and full 
of evil, and yet be a partaker of the spirit of Christ; but, 
then, he is not proud of these qualities, nor does he 
cherish them and seek their gratification. They are his 
enemies, his grief, the body of sin from which he would 
fain be delivered. ‘He that is born of God,’ says the 
Apostle, ‘doth not purswe* sin’ (1 John iil. 6), however 
sin may pursue him, and at times overcome him. But 
he that is in the flesh seeks the gratification of his sinful 
desires; they are his good, not his evil; and instead of 
being burdened by the consciousness of them, he is satis- 
fied with them, and is perhaps proud of his pride and 
high spirit, and would regard the loss of his passions as 
the loss of his happiness. - 

The Christian, while faith is strong, is utterly opposed 
to all evil; yet when faith grows weak and temptation 
comes, nature triumphs, but it is only for a time. He 
may be overthrown, ‘yet he is not utterly cast down, for 
the Lord upholdeth him with His hand’ (Ps. xxxvii. 24). 
‘Sin has not dominion over him’ (Rom. vi.14). Justas 
the pugilist, who when knocked down, but able to rise 
again and renew the combat, is not conquered, so the 
Christian rises from each fall as strong, or stronger than 
betore, because more humble, and more opposed to the 
sin which has overcome him. ‘The just man falleth 
seven times and riseth again’ (Prov. xxiv. 16), but the 
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wicked when he sins has no principle of recovery in him, 
because he does that which he loves. Now, the distinc- 
tion here shown between the Christian and others, lies in 
the former’s heartfelt recognition or confession of sin as 
evil. 

Moreover, the forgiveness of sin in the Old Testament 
is not by any means regarded as the result of sacrifice 
alone. On the contrary, the more spiritual Israelite fully 
recognised that sacrifice and burnt-offering were nothing 
in themselves, and that whether with, or without them, 
the sacrifice God delighted in, and for the sake of which 
He was ever ready to pardon iniquity, was ‘a broken 
and contrite heart,’ or, in other words, true repentance. 
‘If the wicked man turn from his wickedness which he 
hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall save his soul alive.’ Therefore John the 
Baptist, the forerunner of Christ, came preaching, not 
the coming expiation of sin by the sacrifice of Christ, but 
the ‘ baptism of repentance for the deliverance (aphesis) 
from sins.’ 


What ground is there, then, for insisting that God 
could not, or would not, forgive sin until someone had 
paid the full penalty of sin? Will not every good man 
forgive his enemy if he truly repents? Is not his anger 
disarmed by such repentance? Will he demand, in 
addition, a certain amount of suffermg on the part of 
that enemy who has become his friend, as an expiration, 
which could neither benefit himself nor his friend? ‘ If 
thy brother trespass against thee,’ said Christ, ‘ seven 
times in a day, and seven times in a day turn again, 
saying, I repent; thou shalt forgive him’ (Luke xvii. 
8, 4). What ground, then, is there for supposing that 
God is less merciful than He commands those to be who 
are to be conformed to the image of His Son, and 
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therefore to His own image? If, then, throughout the 
Scriptures, forgiveness of sin is taught to be the result of 
the mercy of God to those who repent, or, in other 
words, who have a new heart and spirit, what did Christ 
come to do? He came to give men that new heart and 
new spirit, or, in other words, He came to give them life, 
and ‘ repentance unto life,’ which carried forgiveness with 
it. ‘God sent His only begotten Son into the world, that 
we’ (that is, all who believe in Him) ‘ might hve through 
Him’ (1 John iv. 9). ‘Him,’ says the Apostle, ‘ hath 
God exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give 
repentance unto Israel and delwwerance from sins ;’ that is 
to say, to give righteousness (Acts v. 81). ‘To this end 
was I born,’ says Christ of Himself, ‘ and for this cause 
came | into the world, that I might bear witness unto the 
truth’ (John xviii. 87), in order that those who belicve 
might be sanctified, or made righteous, by that truth 
(John xvu. 17), in accordance with the prophecy, ‘ By 
His knowledge shall My righteous servant turn many to 
reghteousness ’ (Isa. li. 11). 


CHAPTER V. 


PROPITIATION. 


Some may, perhaps, ask, Does not Christ’s death effect 
some satisfaction to God for sm? Is that a complete 
salvation which does not provide some specific ground 
of such satisfaction? This is only the natural expres- 
sion of the human conscience under conviction of sin, 
and is especially the feeling of those who have committed 
some deep and irremediable sin which seems to call for 
proportionate punishment, as expressed in the heart- 
searching inquiry described by the prophet Micah, 
‘Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, the 
fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?’ But let it be 
remarked that this sense of self-condemnation, conse- 
quent on great sin, is not removed from the mind, even 
to the latest moment of the most sincere Christian’s 
life. This is well exemplified in the repeated references 
of the Apostle Paul to his having persecuted the Church 
of Christ, for which reason he calls himself the chief of 
sinners, and not worthy to be called an Apostle. In fact, 
the sense of his sin seems to have deepened, the more he 
progressed in holiness. Such ‘remorse and _ self-con- 
demnation will not, therefore, be removed from the mind 
of a righteous man, either by a belief in expiation, or by 
any other ground of belief in forgiveness, although the 
knowledge of such forgiveness and of the favour of God 
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will bring peace, and remove the distress of mind which 
would otherwise be the result of that regret. 

But the anxiety and trouble which some may feel that 
there should be no such thing as expiation, is by no 
means generally due to the consciousness of having 
committed some great sin. 

It is constantly observed, and is a matter of complaint 
by the preachers of expiation, that so few comparatively 
accept the safety they offer them. There are few that 
are not conscious of sin, and yet the majority of all 
classes cannot bring themselves to believe that their own 
sins have been expiated. Nevertheless, this is not be- 
cause they question the doctrine of expiation itself, but 
—strange contradiction — because they are unable to 
appropriate it to themselves! It is not that their sins 
are too great, or too grievous, for them to conceive such 
a thing with regard to themselves, for many who have 
lived the most blameless lives, like the poet Cowper, 
have experienced this difficulty, while accepting the 
doctrine of expiation itself. From what, then, does this 
difficulty arise ? 

Is it not the fact that the more men know of their own 
hearts, and the more they know of the Scripture, and the 
more they believe in the teaching and exhortations of 
Christ, the greater they feel the gulf to be, between what 
they perceive in themselves, and the holiness enjoimed in 
the pages of the New Testament? But if so, their 
quickened consciences force them to feel, although they 
cannot explain it, that there is a tremendous moral con- 
tradiction between their conscious sinfulness, and any 
assurance of safety while still under the power of sin, 
thus endorsing the statement of the Apostle that only 
those whose hearts condemn them not, can have con- 
fidence towards God (1 John iii. 21). Therefore, the 
doctrine of expiation brings them no relief, and they 
cannot attain the sense of safety which they yet see that 
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it ought to produce, could they only appropriate it to 
themselves. Their need, and the ery of their hearts, 
although they do not recognise it in words, is for deliver- 
ance from sin.* 

But it is otherwise with those whose consciences are 
not so tender, or whose ignorance, or blindness to the 
demands of Christ on the heart and spirit, prevent their 
recognising the depth of their need and ill-desert. They 
may have their misgivings and sense of sinfulness at 
times, and their feelings, temporarily roused by the 
vividly-drawn pictures of future punishment, prepare 
them to accept with avidity a doctrine, the fallacy of 
which their imperfectly-awakened consciences do not 
recognise. Hiven in their case, it is only the magnitude 
and solemnity of the fact of the death of the Son of God, 
which seems to give it a significance sufficient to balance 
and overpower the reproaches of conscience, and the 
sense of ill-desert. 

It is such as these, and they comprise a large portion 
of the Protestant world, who will naturally experience 
alarm at the overthrow of the doctrine of satisfaction for 
sin, or rather for sinfulness, for it is their sole ground of 
hope, and the Gospel they believe in requires of them 
nothing but a belief in their own safety, while the alarm 
they feel from conscious sinfulness will urge them to 
defend their false gospel, and oppose the truth ; just asin 
the days of the Reformers the majority clung to the 
doctrines of priestly absolution and indulgences for sin, 


* If we read such a book as that of Dr. Owen on Psalm cxxx., in which 
he devotes several chapters to prove that there is forgiveness with God, 
urging the fact on his readers in every form of language, and finally 
anathematizing, in his mistaken zeal for his false gospel, those who would 
not accept it, we may perceive how great was the difficulty in believing in 
such forgiveness, at a time when the consciences of men were strongly 
aroused by the preaching of those days, and by such works as that 
written by himself on the necessity of spiritual-mindedness. 
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rather than confess their need and begin afresh to seek 
of Christ a surer anchor of hope for their souls. 

There is indeed forgiveness with God, but it certainly 
is not accorded to ita who continue in sin, and whose 
hearts are unchanged, whatever they may believe. To 
this all the Apostles bear witness. Not only cannot 
adulterers, idolaters, drunkards, and extortioners inherit 
the kingdom of God (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10), but neither can 
those who follow emulation, those who envy, or who 
revile and hate, while those who are the friends of this 
world are enemies of God (James iv. 4); those who have 
not the spirit or mind of Christ are ‘ none of His’; those 
who are not ready to forsake all that they have cannot 
be His disciples (Luke xiv. 88), and those who ‘ mind’ or 
care for ‘earthly things’ are ‘enemies of the Cross of 
Christ, whose end is destruction’ (Phil. ii. 19). Christ’s 
death unto sin only magnifies the guilt of those who 
continue in sin, but it cannot atone for their sin. 

Who, then, are forgiven for Christ’s sake? Manifestly 
only those who are truly Christ’s, true believers in Him, 
the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus, those of 
whom He said, ‘ My sheep hear My voice,’ who do not, 
like so many, reject or turn aside the force and applica- 
tion of all His solemn warnings. ‘ He that heareth My 
Word, and believeth on Him that sent Me, hath eternal 
life. This life is thus, not a mere future existence, but 
a present state which the true believer attains in this 
life ; it is the contrary of spiritual death ; it is spiritual 
union with, and conformity to God, the principle of all 
true righteousness, the necessary effect of true faith in 
Christ, and consequent belief in the truth which 
sanctifies, and which truth He came into the world to 
bear witness to. Then follows the forgiveness which 
accompanies this life, ‘and shall not come into con- 
demnation’; and the reason why is given, ‘he has passed 
from death unto life’ (John v. 24). 
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So, again, the Apostle writes: ‘ There is therefore now 
no condemnation to those who are in Christ Jesus,’ but 
the character of such is specified as those ‘ who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the spirit’ (Rom. viii. 1). That 
is to say, there is no condemnation to those who, because 
united to Christ by a living faith, are changed in heart 
by belief of the truth, and no longer follow the law of the 
flesh, which is sin, but the law of the spirit of life, which is 
righteousness (verses 2-10). Throughout the first portion 
of the above chapter the Apostle insists again and again 
on the fact, that only those who have the Spirit of Christ 
are the people of Christ and the children of God, and 
therefore free from condemnation. He asserts that those 
‘who live after the flesh shall die,’ that ‘ to be carnally 
minded is death,’ and that those ‘who are in the flesh 
cannot please God,’ while, on the other hand, only those 
who have the Spirit of God, the same spirit which enabled 
Christ to conquer sin and death, those, in fact, who by 
that Spirit ‘mortify the deeds of the flesh’ and are 
‘spiritually minded’ shall live; while in another place 
he says that ‘those who are Christ’s have crucified the 
flesh with its affections and lusts’ (Gal. v. 24). 

‘Repent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the deliverance from sins’ (Acts 111. 88); that is to say, 
become united to Christ by faith, and deliverance both 
from the power and consequence of sin shall be the 
result. Baptism was the ordinary rite of initiation into 
both Jewish and pagan religions, and was adopted by 
Christ as having a well-recognised meaning, and there- 
fore calculated to fulfil an important purpose in the 
case of those who professed to believe in Him. For as 
faith without works, or faith which fails to manifest 
itself, is dead, therefore a definite public step, which men 
would be unlikely to take, unless convinced in their 
hearts of the truth, the open profession of which would 
invite persecution, was made the criterion of faith and 
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consequent salvation. ‘For with the heart man_be- 
lieveth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confes- 
sion is made unto salvation’ (Rom. x. 10). 

But if, in spite of this, that faith was false, involving 
dependence on other things than Christ, then, says the 
Apostle, ‘ Christ shall profit you nothing’ (Gal. v. 2). 
So also if it was formal, or insincere, and not from the 
heart, and therefore without power to detach the heart 
from earthly things, then such insincere believers would 
still be enemies of the Cross of Christ, and their end 
must be destruction (Phil. ii. 19). Every warning, in 
fact, is given in order to prevent men assuming that 
they were possessors of the salvation of Christ, while the 
effects of that salvation were wanting in their hearts and 
lives. ‘Not everyone that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of My Father which is in heaven’ (Matt. 
vii. 21). ‘ Know ye not that the unrighteots shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God ?’ (1 Cor. vi. 9). ‘ Without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord’ (Heb. xu. 14). Yet, 
strange to say, in spite of these and other warnings, the 
whole Gospel has become with many merely a supposed 
method of saving men from the punishment of sin! 

Thus, those to whom there is no condemnation, are 
those in whom the Spirit of Christ dwells, that is to say, 
who are actuated by that Spirit which enabled Christ 
to die unto sin; and the Apostle assures us that ‘if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of His * 
(Rom. viii. 9). 

Those who are thus united to Christ and partakers of 
His Spirit (2 Tim. 1. 12) are said to be ‘ forgiven for His 
sake. Thus the Apostle, writing to the Ephesians, 
describes them as ‘ predestinated unto the adoption of 
the children of God,’ who had ‘ believed’ in Christ, and 
were ‘ sealed by the Holy Spirit of promise,’ who ‘ in time 
past walked according to the course of this world’ and 
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‘had their conversation in the lusts of the flesh, fulfilling 
‘the desires of the flesh and of the mind, and were by 
‘nature children of wrath even as others,’ but who ‘had 
been ‘ quickened,’ or given life to, and ‘raised up, and 
made to sit in heavenly places in Christ Jesus,’ adding 
that ‘God for Christ’s sake had forgiven them’ (Eph. 
WyallsgulMers ane 

Forgiveness here is accorded under precisely the same 
conditions as it was promised to Israel under the old 
covenant. ‘Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
‘unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him turn unto 
‘the Lord, and He will have mercy on him; and to our 
‘God, for He will abundantly pardon.’ 

A forgiveness accorded on such terms is neither unjust 
or unreasonable. The children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus have not only the sins of the past to answer for, 
but, masmuch as they have not the spirit without 
measure as Christ had (John i. 34), they may often 
sin; they are, indeed, permitted to ‘fall, to try them, and 
to purge and to make them white’ (Dan. x1. 35), to 
‘humble them, and prove them, and show them all that 
is in their heart ’*; and therefore their righteousness is 
far from perfect in this life, but they are Christ’s, par- 
takers of the perfect righteousness of faith which He 
manifested, united to Him by the same Spirit, and God 
forgives them for the sake of their relation to, and par- 
ticipation of the Spirit and righteousness of Him whose 
righteousness was perfect. 

If, amidst a nation of rebels against their king, one 
man singled himself out and upheld his king’s authority 
to the death, and if, persuaded by his words and example, 
afew here and there were won back to their allegiance, 
and did what they could to help and befriend him, 
and his cause ;—albeit, although truly loyal in heart, 


* Deut. viii. 2, 16 ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. 
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they were often forced, through weakness and in spite of 
resistance, into an unwilling submission to the rebels— - 
then we may well conceive a merciful and just king 
pardoning their shortcomings for the sake of their friend- 
ship and relationship to his faithful servant. In like 
manner, a just and merciful God can forgive the 
Christian, for the sake of Christ, those sins which are 
the result of weakness, and not of wilful rebellion. 

No man can expiate the crime of another, although 
he may by suffering satisfy the vengeance of a person 
against himself, and thus expiate his own crime. But a 
man may, by great services, propitiate the anger of a 
person against his brother, or child, or jamily. The 
injuries they have done are pardoned on account of their 
relationship to, and for the sake of, the person who has 
done good. This is propitiation as distinguished from 
expration, and ‘Christ,’ says the Apostle John to 
Christians, ‘is the propitiation for our sins.’ It is not 
vengeance glutted and satiated by suffering, but mercy 
accorded to the intercession of goodness. But it should 
be observed that such propitiation implies friendship and 
relationship between those whose crimes are forgiven, and 
the person, for whose sake, they are forgiven. If the 
rebels of the king were also enemies of his faithful 
servant, then, instead of the fidelity of that servant dis- 
arming his anger against them, their enmity to that 
servant would only magnify their sin. 

Thus, it is the righteousness of Christ which pro- 
pitiates, not His suffering which expiates. ‘Whom God,’ 
says the Apostle, ‘hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in His blood, to declare’ (make manifest) 
‘His righteousness’ (i.c., the righteousness of God) ‘ for 
the remission’ (or passing over), ‘of sins that are past’ 
(Rom. ui. 25). This is clear and definite. Christ is set 
forth to be a propitiation for sin, and the cause of the 
propitiation is the righteousness manifested by Him ; 
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while those who benefit by the propitiation effected by 
Him are they who believe—not in any consequences which 
may, or may not, result from His death—but in the death 
itself, 2.¢., His death unto sin, by which belief, as we shall 
see, they are conformed to His image, or made righteous. 
Therefore the same Apostle writes, ‘ Therefore as by the 
offence of one, condemnation’ (came) ‘upon all men, so by 
the righteousness of one, justification of life’ (shall come) 
‘upon all men,* for as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous.’ Here the whole of justification and 
salvation is made to depend on the righteousness and 
obedience of Christ, and justification is identified with 
being ‘ made righteous.’ Justification is said to come upon 
all men, but the parallel drawn by the Apostle must be 
observed. It is that just as Adam’s sin affected all his 
posterity, so will Christ’s righteousness affect all men. 
Adam’s sin affected all men because they partook of his 
fallen nature, so that all men by nature are in moral and 
spiritual union with him and each other. In _ like 
manner men must be united to Christ spiritually to par- 
take of His righteousness. 

So also Christ is said to have died for all. ‘He gave 
His life a ransom for all,’ and none are excluded who, 
beheving in Him truly, seek for union with, and life in 
Him. But if the condition of salvation is spiritual union 
with Him by faith, then it is folly for men to rest con- 
tented with anything short of a real union with Him, 
evinced by that identity of spirit which separates them 
from the world, makes them meek and lowly in heart, 
and enables them also to die unto sin. | 

Now, this spiritual union with Christ is not the conse- 
quence of a belief in any single doctrine, true or false, and 


* The additional words in the Authorised Version, which are not in the 
original Greek, do not make the meaning clearer. 
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certainly is not the result of a belief that He has expiated 
the sins of the world, which is clearly not true, inas- 
much as those who die in their sins are punished here- 
after for their sins. Nor does that union spring from 
baptism. The ungodliness of the majority of baptized 
people is evidence that they can have no spiritual union 
with Christ. To claim it for such, is to utterly ignore 
and despise all the solemn statements of Christ and His 
Apostles regarding the character of the Christian, and 
forces those who support it, to wrest the Scriptures and 
pervert all their force and meaning, while the prediction 
of Christ that He will say to many professing and there- 
fore baptized Christians at the last, ‘I never knew you,’ 
utterly precludes the supposition that they were ever 
united to Him. Union with Christ springs not from 
rites, or belief in dogmas, but from belief in Christ 
Himself, and what that belief is, and how it unites to 
Christ and separates the Christian from sin and from 
the world, will be shown hereafter. 


There is another sense in which Christ is said to be a 
propitiation ; for the Apostle, writing to Christians, says 
that ‘He is the propitiation;’ not for their sins only, 
but also ‘ for the whole world.’ In order to understand 
this, it should be remembered that the weakest true 
believer in Christ is justified in the eyes of God on 
account of his faith. However imperfect the manifesta- 
tion of that faith may be as yet, it 1s the seed of Eternal 
life, and the gift of Him whose gifts and calling are 
without repentance, and it is that which in time will 
wholly sanctify the believer, body, soul, and spirit, and 
perfect the image of Christ in him, to which he is fore- 
ordained to be conformed (Rom. vi. 29). ‘ Brethren,’ 
says the Apostle, ‘it does not now appear what we shall 
‘be, but we know that when He appears we shall be like 
‘Him, for we shall see Him as He is’ (1 John iii. 2). 
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Just as the believer is said to be ‘ changed into the image’ 
of Christ ‘from glory to glory’ by ‘ beholding’ Him now 
‘as in a glass,’ so the image will be perfected when His 
full glory is revealed at His appearing. 

But if so, then Christ and the perfect righteousness of 
Christ is the living representative of what the believer 
will be; and it is not merely for the sake of his union 
and relation to Christ that his sins are forgiven, but on 
account of what that union must inevitably make him. 
Did only that union and relation with Christ exist, while 
it was without power to conform the believer to the 
moral image of Christ and of God,* then it is difficult to 
see how it would be possible for God to receive into His 
presence those who were thus still unredeemed from sin. | 
But the union does conform the believer to Christ, and 
is the earnest of his complete redemption from sin; and 
therefore Christ and His perfect righteousness is the 
living representative of the Christian, the propitiation 
for his sin, the ever-living intercession oe his failures 
and infirmities. 

It is equally clearly taught that the whole human race 
are to be redeemed ; that the effects of Christ’s life and 
death will eventually ‘make an end of sin,’ and ‘ bring 
in everlasting righteousness’; that is to say—although 
those who now reject Him must perish, and although the 
enmity and sin of man is to manifest itself in its darkest 
and wildest form during the closing years of this dispen- 
sation—yet that the influence of Christ will eventually 
prevail, and ‘ righteousness cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea.’ If so, then Christ is also the representa- 
tive of what the human race will, and must be. Already 
His spirit has leavened the thought of the world and 
changed the character of races; and although prophecy 
tells us that there must be a great retrocession, yet it is 


* This, however, would plainly involve a moral contradiction. 
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rather the retrocession of some mighty wave which 
gathers itself together before surging forward with in- 
creased force to flood the shore. Thus, Christ and His 
righteousness is not the representative of the Christian 
only; but of the whole human race also ; and just as He 
is the propitiation for the sins of the Christians, so, in 
like manner, is He the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world. If His participation in human nature, and 
consequent relation to the whole race, was incapable of 
producing any more effect than it has had as yet, then 
the continuance of a race whose sin and misery ever tend 
to increase, would be contrary alike to righteousness and 
mercy. But it is not so; and Christ, as the perfectly 
righteous Man, is the earnest of the future, the repre- 
sentative of redeemed humanity and of the whole human 
race, for whom, therefore, as for the Christian, ‘ He 
ever liveth to make intercession.’ 

Let it be observed, also, that this is the principle of 
God’s dealings with men from the earlest times. Thus 
when Israel sinned in the matter of Baal-Peor, and God’s 
anger was kindled against them, Phinehas, zealous for 
God, slew one of the most open offenders in the sight of 
all the people, and the plague was stayed. Therefore 
the Lord said: ‘ Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son 
‘of Aaron the priest, has turned My wrath away from the 
‘children of Israel while he was zealous for My sake 
‘among them, that I consumed not the children of Israel 
‘in My jealousy. Wherefore say, Behold I give unto him 
‘My covenant of peace, and he shall have it and his seed 
‘after him, even the covenant of an everlasting priest- 
‘hood, because he was zealous for his God, and made an 
‘at-one-ment for the children of Israel.’ 

Phinehas was the only man in the congregation who 
dared to openly witness for God; but had this been all, 
had his righteousness been without effect, so that he 
himself had been slain by the angry multitudes, still 
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greater wrath would have been the only result against. 
people who had proved themselves so deaf to the call to 
repentance. But it was not so. The conscience of the 
people, dulled for the time, was not dead. They had 
been witnesses to many an act of God’s judgment and 
mercy, and already there were many ‘ who were weeping 
before the door of the tabernacle’; and thus the indig- 
nant zeal of Phinehas against the madness of those who 
were rebelling against the command of God, was exactly 
calculated to send a thrill of conviction through the 
whole assembly. It was the manifestation of a righteous- 
ness to which their conscience bowed, a condemnation of 
their sin which they were forced to admit as just. 

Phinehas was thus like the little leaven which leavens 
the whole lump; and because this was the case, his 
righteousness was an at-one-ment and propitiation for 
their sin. 

In like manner we gather from the intercession of 
Abraham for Sodom, that the righteousness of ten 
righteous men in that city would have been a propitia- 
tion for its guilt. But there was only one, and although 
he ‘ vexed his righteous soul with their unlawful deeds,’ 
we are not told that he, like Phinehas, protested against 
them. On the contrary, his attitude, when the angels 
came to warn him to fiee, was only temporizing and 
conciliatory ; nor was it, perhaps, possible for him to 
have done much good by any bolder action, for not only 
were the people of Sodom very different from the people 
of Israel, in being without the knowledge of God or any 
experience of His judgments and mercies, and their con- 
sciences therefore incapable of being roused by any 
mere protest against their wickedness, but Lot was an 
alien amongst them, and not, like Phinehas with regard 
to Israel, bound to them by ties of relation and affection. 
Lot’s open condemnation of the people of Sodom, there- 
fore, would have appeared rather as the act of an enemy 
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than that of a patriot anxious for the higher good of his 
countrymen. Yet, had there been ten righteous men, 
then their combined influence would not have failed to 
have awakened the slumbering conscience of the people, 
and thus have turned many to righteousness. If, indeed, 
they had been of the same race and blood as their fellow- 
citizens, they would have been the evidence that the 
latter were not hopelessly wicked, but that there was an 
underlying capacity for righteousness in them which 
would certainly have been called forth by a powerful 
appeal; and thus the presence of ten such righteous men 
would have been a propitiation for the sin of the city. 


26 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH. 


WE have seen that the righteousness of Christ and the 
righteousness of the Christian are implied to be of the 
same nature, i.e., both are the righteousness of faith ; 
and it is necessary at this point to consider, a little more 
closely, their character and connection, in order to 
understand their bearing on redemption. 

The Apostle Paul says: ‘ We’ (2.e., he and his fellow- 
Apostles) ‘ preach Christ crucified’ (1 Cor. i. 28); and 
again he says: ‘I determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified ’ 
(1 Cor. uu. 2). This implies that the doctrine of the 
Cross of Christ constituted the whole of apostolic 
teaching, and that all their instructions on holiness and 
faith, and on the righteousness of faith, were involved 
in that doctrine. 

It should be observed also that this doctrine was to be 
an offence, and a stumbling-block to many—that is to 
say, there would be something in its character that 
would provoke their anger, and prove an obstacle to their 
accepting it. ‘ For the preaching of the cross,’ says the 
Apostle, ‘is to them that perish foolishness ’ (1 Cor. i. 18) ; 
and again he says: ‘We preach Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness’ (verse 23); and again he writes to the Galatians : 
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‘And I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, why do I 
yet suffer persecution? Then is the‘ offence ’ of the cross 
ceased’ (Gal. v. 11). 

Much has been said and written about this ‘ offence’ ; 
but if the warnings of Scripture concerning the undying 
character of that offence, and the inability of the world 
to receive the Spirit of truth, are considered, we may 
naturally expect that much of what has been said by 
many on the subject, may be only calculated to shroud 
its meaning, and thus render the warnings concerning it 
of none effect. It is important, therefore, to endeavour 
to ascertain its true nature from the statements of 
Scripture concerning it. 

In the passage quoted above from the Epistle to the 
Galatians, the Apostle seems to put ‘ circumcision’ in 
antithesis to the Cross. In this epistle he is endeavouring 
to prove to the Galatians that by the works of the law no 
flesh could be justified, and that those who sought to be 
justified by it had ‘fallen from grace.’ He says that 
those who were ‘under the law’—that is, those who 
sought to be justified by their attempted obedience to its 
demands—were debtors to do the whole law, and this no 
man has ever accomplished. 

Nevertheless, this was the ‘old covenant’ which God 
made with the Jew, promising life and salvation to those 
who kept the law, but death to those who failed to do so. 
Of this covenant ‘ circumcision ’ was the seal—a painful 
operation performed by man himself, and a sign, therefore, 
exactly typical of the stern requirements of the law and 
the terrible self-denial they involved—a self-denial which 
involved the mortification and crucifixion of the natural 
desires, and which nature, thus called upon to make war 
against itself, was utterly unable to perform. All, there- 
fore, that man could do of himself was to attempt to 
obey the letter of the law while ignoring its spirit. This 
is what the Jew did, making, indeed, his boast of the 
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law, punctiliously observing its minutest outward details, 
while failing, and being utterly unable, to obey, or even 
perceive, its spirit. Those, therefore, who thus thought 
to justify themselves, and attain salvation by a strict 
obedience to the outward requirements of the law, moral 
and ceremonial, are called by the Apostle ‘ the circum- 
cision,’ and the doctrine they taught, the doctrine of 
‘ circumcision.’ ; 

Many people have asserted that if God gives man a 
command, it implies a capacity on the part of man to 
obey it; but this is very far from being the case. ‘ The 
law,’ says the Apostle, ‘is the strength of sin.’ Not 
only does it invest a forbidden pleasure with a new 
attractiveness, but it renders obedience to some of its 
commands morally impossible. ‘ Love is the fulfilling of 
the law’; but the love of God can never be implanted in 
the human heart by a command supported by the fear 
of punishment, nor can that fear change the affections 
of the heart, and cause the man who loves evil, to hate it. 
The law, in fact, increases the enmity to God, and the 
repugnance to good. The commands of God imply, 
indeed, the duty and responsibility of man, but he who 
is dead in trespasses and sins cannot obey them. 

All that the law can do of itself, is to give the know- 
ledge of the will of God, and of the nature of true 
righteousness, and all that man of himself can do, is to 
obey the outward requirements of the law—that is to 
say, he can control his actions, and thereby appear to 
be outwardly righteous unto men, but he cannot change 
his own heart, or cease to desire that which is evil. 
This outward righteousness, consisting of actions only, 
or doing this and not doing that, is therefore called by 
the Apostle a man’s ‘own righteousness,’ because it is in 
the power of all to perform if they choose. The Apostle, 
however, counts it as dung, or absolutely worthless, and 
puts in antithesis to it the righteousness of faith: ‘ Not 
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‘having my own righteousness, which is of the law, but 
‘the righteousness which is through the faith of Christ, 
‘the righteousness which is of God by faith’ (Phil. 11. 
Bo) 

In like manner he writes to the Galatians, contrasting 
the effect of the law with that of faith: ‘ Received ye the 
Spirit by the works of the law, or by the hearing of 
faith ?’ (Gal. i. 2). That is to say, Did they receive 
the Spirit of God, which is the Spirit of righteousness 
and true holiness, by their attempted obedience to the 
law—that is, by following the doctrine of circumcision— 
or did they receive it by ‘ belief of the truth ’? 

The same Apostle draws the same contrast between 
the effects of the law and of faith, in his Epistle to the 
Romans: ‘Israel, which followed after the law of 
‘righteousness, hath not attained unto the law of 
‘righteousness. Wherefore? Because they sought it 
‘not by faith, but as it were by the works of the law, for 
‘they stumbled at that stumbling-stone. As it is written, 
‘Behold, I lay in Zion a stumbling-stone and a rock of 
‘offence, and whosoever believeth on Him shall not be 
‘ashamed’ (Rom. ix. 31-83). 

Thus it will be perceived that faith, and the righteous- 
ness which springs from faith, is put in antithesis to the 
law, or doctrine of circumcision, and the righteousness 
springing from it; and this faith the Apostle speaks of 
as a stumbling-stone and rock of offence, identifying it 
especially as faith in Christ. 

If, then, faith in Christ is a stumbling-block and a 
rock of offence, and the Cross of Christ is also a 
stumbling-block and offence, and both are put by the 
Apostle in antithesis to the law or doctrine of circum- 
cision, it is clear that faith in Christ, and the Cross of 
Christ, are, in some way, identical. The Cross of Christ 
is, in fact, throughout the New Testament, spoken of as 
the central feature and great end of Christ’s incarnation, 
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and faith in the blood—i.e., the death or Cross of Christ, 
the effective cause of the deliverance from, and propitia- 
tion of, sin. ‘ We preach,’ says the Apostle, ‘ Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
uisdom of God’ (1 Cor. 1. 28, 24). 

It is thus evident that just as the Apostle put the 
term ‘circumcision’ for the whole doctrine of salvation 
by the law, so he puts the Cross of Christ for the whole 
doctrine of salvation by faith in Christ. For, as we 
have seen, the Cross of Christ was the great manifesta- 
tion and illustration of the truth, to bear witness to 
which He came into the world, and by the knowledge of, 
and belief in which, the Christian is born again, freed 
from the dominion of sin, sanctified and conformed to 
the image of the Son; and the teaching of Christ and 
the Cross of Christ are thus merely different aspects of 
the same thing. Christ, the word of God, is the ‘ bread 
of life,’ and His flesh, which He sacrificed on Calvary, is 
equally the same ‘ bread of life.’ His words are spirit and 
life to those that receive them, and His flesh and blood 
are equally the source of life to those who spiritually eat 
them. As the revealer of the truth by His teaching, 
He was ‘ the light of the world,’ and so, also, His life was 
‘the light of men’; by that truth He revealed the mind 
and will of the Father, and equally by His life in the 
flesh He was the manifestation of God. 

Thus spiritual life, or the righteousness of faith, 
springs from true faith in Christ as the Son of God, 
which involves the knowledge and belief of the truth, to 
which He bore witness alike by His teaching, His life, 
and His death, and through which belief the person is 
cleansed from sin, and created. anew in the image of 
God, in righteousness and true holiness. 

. Faith in Christ Himself is necessarily the foundation 
of all heartfelt belief in His words, for without it those 
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words will be rejected, and their meaning and application 
turned aside, when they are opposed to the inclinations, 
the religious prejudices, or to the opinions and interpre- 
tations of the religious world. Consequently, Peter’s 
confession of Christ as ‘the Son of the Living’ is 
regarded by Christ as the foundation stone of salvation, 
inasmuch as upon that belief the Truth entirely de- 
pended for its force upon the mind. 

Therefore, while faith in Christ is the foundation-stone 
of salvation, belief in the truth of His words is the mani- 
festation and evidence of that faith, and the effective 
means of sanctification and source of eternal life; and a 
mere profession of faith in Christ, unaccompanied by 
belief in His words, would be empty and valueless, and 
the evidence that such profession of faith was not a true 
faith. Therefore, Christ particularly connects rejection 
of Himself with rejection of His words: ‘He that 
rejecteth Me and receiveth not My words hath one that 
judgeth him. The word which I have spoken, the same 
shall judge him at the last day’ (John xii. 48). 

Salvation is, indeed, wholly and entirely ascribed to 
faith in Christ, but the criterion and evidence of it will not 
be whether the person addressed Him as ‘ Lord, Lord, and 
did many wonderful works in His name’ (Matt. vil. 21); 
nor will it be even the degree of true righteousness he 
may have attained, for that will depend on knowledge 
and on natural infirmities, opportunities, temptation, 
ete., but whether he in his heart believed in His words. 
Therefore, salvation is promised to true faith in Christ of 
itself, although, as in the case of the dying thief, there 
may be no time for it to produce all its sanctifying effects. 
Yet even in that case it is evident that a great change 
of heart accompanied the thief’s new-born faith,* and 


* The dying thief had evidently some previous knowledge of Christ 
and of His teaching, and directly he believed, the latter became to him 
truth, which he had not to acquire little by little, like a person on first 
hearing of, and coming to, Christ. 
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because this complete change of heart, and—save in 
strong temptation—of conduct also, is the unfailing 
result of belief in Christ’s words, therefore the presence 
of such a change will necessarily be the evidence of that 
belief. 

Thus, if a simple warning against some spiritual 
danger is known and yet ignored, it is evident that the 
person does not believe that warning. This is not the 
case, however, when a person, being warned of the © 
danger of some pressing temptation, fights against it, 
and is yet overcome by it; for his fighting against it is 
the evidence of his belief in the warning; but if, on the 
other hand, he is warned against the evil and danger of 
some act of idolatry, which he is under no pressure to 
do, and yet does it, it is very plain that he despises that 
warning and the person who gave it. 

Now, Christ constantly speaks of His teaching, or 
words, as the cause of His rejection by the Jews, and of 
their hatred, and the hatred of the world generally. ‘ Me 
it hateth because I witness of it that its deeds are evil’ 
(John vii. 7). ‘ Because I tell you the truth ye believe 
Me not’ (John viii. 45). He also imphes that the same 
doctrines when preached by His disciples would still be 
productive of the world’s hatred and its rejection of the 
preachers. ‘If the world hate you, ye know that it 
hated Me before it hated you. If they have persecuted 
Me, they will persecute you also. If they have kept My 
saying, they will keep yours also’ (John xv. 18, 20). 

Thus we perceive that the doctrine of Christ was a 
primary and essential cause of the offence spoken of, and 
the Apostle Peter, speaking of those to whom Christ was 
‘a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,’ describes 
them as those ‘who stumble at the Word, being dis- 
obedient’ (1 Pet. ii. 8); and the Cross of Christ, by 
which He manifested the righteousness of faith, being 
only another aspect of the truth taught by His words, 
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it is clear that the offence of the one is the same as the 
offence caused by the other. 

Just, therefore, as the personal righteousness of Christ 
failed to appeal to the mind of the Jew, so also the 
righteousness which He taught by His words equally | 
failed to do so. The righteousness which the Jew 
honoured was outward and visible, consisting of religious 
devotions, fastings, and almsgivings; things which made 
a goodly show and impressed the senses of the beholders. 
The righteousness of faith was inward, unpretentious, 
and therefore failed to impress the mind. Its chief 
outward manifestation was a witness for the truth, and 
that truth condemned the righteousness in which the 
Jew trusted. The righteousness of the Jew was that of 
tne law, the righteousness of the natural man, dependent 
on the natural qualities and gifts of the flesh, which 
it glorified and exalted. The righteousness of faith 
crucified the flesh, and regarded all natural righteous- 
ness as worthless. It was the confession that in the 
flesh dwelt no good thing, and therefore the confession 
of natural weakness, instead of the manifestation of 
natural power — poverty of spirit instead of self- 
confidence, and it was despised accordingly. Therefore 
when He who, meek and lowly of heart and the Author 
and Manifester of the righteousness of faith, was 
crucified through weakness, it seemed the seal and 
crowning evidence of the weakness the world despises. 
‘He saved others,’ they jeered at Him; ‘ Himself he 
cannot save ;’ yet that death was in reality the seal and 
crowning triumph of his faith and righteousness. 3 

‘Thus Christ was despised and rejected by the world 
because He manifested none of that natural righteous- 
ness which glorifies the flesh, while His exposure and 
condemnation of the world’s righteousness, and of all 
that was highly esteemed among men, called forth their 
hatred. Hence, just as He Himself was despised, re- 
jected, and hated, so also was the righteousness of faith 
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which He taught, and of which He Himself was the 
manifestation, despised and hated; and just as He 
Himself was despised and hated, so of necessity were 
those who, through belief in Him and in His words, 
were conformed to His image. Their righteousness, 
hke His, was contrary to nature, and their teaching, 
like His, opposed to all that the world honoured, and 
they, like Him, had to endure its hatred and contumely. 

Thus the Cross, which was the seal and crown of 
Christ’s righteousness and faith, was an exact and con- 
cise expression for the whole doctrine of faith and the 
righteousness of faith which He urged on His followers. 
To the world this righteousness has two aspects; on 
the one hand it appears weak and contemptible, because 
inward and unostentatious; and its chief characteristic 
is the recognition and confession of natural weakness, 
and consequent poverty of spirit; on the other hand it 
is offensive, because it bears witness to the truth which 
condemns the world, and all that the world esteems. 
Thus it is both despised and hated, a stumbling-block to 
the religionist, foolishness to those who have only the 
wisdom of this world, and an offence to all; and this is 
alike true of the doctrine of the Cross, and of those who 
follow and preach it; the one is at once a stumbling- 
block and offence, and the others are both despised and 
hated. | 

Hence it is that, in one way or another, the world, 
even while professing to believe in Christ, will seek to 
eliminate the offence of His teaching. It cannot receive 
the Spirit of truth. Only those who truly believe in 
Christ can accept it, and to them it ceases to be an 
offence, and they gladly suffer the hatred and contempt 
of the world, and go forth out of the ‘great city ’ bearing 
His reproach for the sake of the recompense of the 
reward. ‘God forbid that I should glory save in the 
Cross of Christ, by which the world is crucified unto me 
and I unto the world’ (Gal. vi. 14). ‘ Who is he that 
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overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus 
is the Christ?’ ‘ This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith’ (1 John v. 4, 5). 

This is the righteousness of faith which the Apostle so 
earnestly sought to attain, that by it he might obtain a 
part in the first resurrection, and it is received from 
Christ through belief in His word, and through ‘ looking 
unto Him’ as the manifestation of the truth He taught, 
and it is the latter which gives the truth its power. 
Hence the Apostle urges his hearers to ‘look unto Jesus’ 
as ‘the author and perfecter of the Faith.’ ‘ Consider 
Him,’ he says, ‘who endured such contradiction of 
sinners against Himself lest ye be wearied and faint in 
your minds’ (Heb. xii. 2, 3). Similarly he says, ‘ We 
all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory’ (2 Cor. ui. 18). While those who by so doing 
were made partakers of His righteousness are said to 
have put on Christ—i.e., they were clothed with the 
righteousness of Christ as with a garment, which is 
therefore likened to white garments covering the evil of 
the flesh in which dwelleth no good thing. Hence those 
who think themselves ‘spiritually rich and in need of 
nothing’ are urged by Christ to buy this righteousness 
of Him, that the shame of their nakedness might be 
covered, while others are warned to watch, lest by a 
careless walk and conformity to the world they might be 
found naked at the last (Rev. iu. 18, xvi. 15). 

Great, then, is the error of those who have never sought 
this righteousness of Christ, who reject His words, and 
have never come to Him for life, and yet think that the 
righteousness of Christ will be imputed to them because 
they believe that it will be. They are, as before re- 
marked, like men suffering a deadly disease, who, pro- 
fessing to believe in a great physician, refuse to come to 
him, or to follow his advice, or, to take his remedies, 
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because they have been persuaded that their professed 
belief in him has of itself cured them ! 

In a previous chapter some of the features of spiritual 
life or the righteousness of faith were pointed out, and 
may be briefly recapitulated. It was there shown that a 
ereat and radical change must take place in the spirit of 
man before he can inherit eternal life. Men by nature 
are dead in trespasses and sins, alienated from the life of 
God, and therefore doomed to perish unless this change 
takes place. ‘The unrighteous,’ says the Apostle, ‘shall 
not inherit the Kingdom of God;’ nothing ‘which 
defileth ’ can enter therein (Rev. xxi. 27) ; and if man is 
unchanged in this life, the decree must stand ; ‘He that | 
is unjust, let him be unjust still; he that is filthy, let 
him be filthy still’ (Rev. xxi. 11). 

Hence the necessity of dying to that psychical nature 
which is the root of sin, and of crucifying the flesh with 
its affections and lusts. Hqually necessary is it to die to 
the world; ‘Me it hateth,’ said Christ, ‘ because I testify 
of it that the works thereof are evil’ (John vu. 7). And 
it must be remembered that it was not His protest 
against the sins of the publican and harlot, which all 
admit as sin, but His condemnation of the false 
righteousness of the religious world, which called forth 
that hatred; it was His condemnation of that which the 
world esteemed, and therefore he said that ‘ that which is 
highly esteemed among men is abomination unto God,’ 
and warned men, ‘Woe unto you when all men speak 
well of you’ (Luke vi. 26). Therefore He told His 
followers to expect the hatred of the world for the same 
cause that it had hated Him. ‘Ye shall be hated of all 
men for My name’s sake’ (Luke xxi. 17). ‘If the world 
hate you, ye know that it hated Me before it hated you. 
If ye were of the world, the world would love its own, 
but because I have chosen you out of the world, there- 
fore the world hateth you’ (John xv. 18, 19). The 
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Christian, being no longer ‘of the world,’ would be sur- 
rounded by an environment with which he was no longer 
in correspondence, and which was everywhere hostile to 
him, with which he was out of harmony, which was 
discordant with him, and which would reject and cast him 
out asa blot on its face, and a troubler of its contentment. 
‘ Yea, all,’ says the Apostle, ‘ who will live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution’ (2 Tim. iu. 12) ; for, as 
the Apostle John says, ‘as He is, so are we in the world ’ 
(1 John iv. 17). 

Therefore it was necessary that the Christian should be 
armed for the conflict. ‘Forasmuch, then,’ says the 
Apostle Peter, ‘as Christ hath suffered for us in the 
flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind’ 
(1 Pet. iv. 1); the Christian must be ‘planted in the 
likeness of Christ’s death,’ that is, of His death unto sin 
(Rom. v. 5-10). ‘ If we be dead with Him, we shall also 
live with Him; if we suffer, we shall also reign with 
Him; if we deny Him, He also will deny us’ (2 Tim. 
ii. 11, 12). Therefore the Apostle says of himself, ‘ I am 
crucified with Christ’ (Gal. 1. 20); that is, crucified to 
the world, and to the lusts and affections of the flesh. 
In short, the Christian must have the mind and spirit of 
Christ, and ‘if any man have not the spirit of Christ, he 
is none of His.’ He must be clothed with the righteous- 
ness of Christ; he must ‘ put on the Lord Jesus Christ’; 
he must be conformed to the image of Christ. ‘ Yea, 
doubtless,’ says the Apostle, ‘and I count all things but 
loss ... . that I may win Christ, and be found in Him, 
not having mine own righteousness, which is of the law, 
but that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith; that I may 
know Him, and the power of His resurrection, and the 
fellowship of His sufferings, being made conformable to 
His death; if by any means I might attain to the resur- 
rection from among (ets) the dead’ (Phil. iii. 8-11). 
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It is, indeed, implied that the change is not perfected 
at once. There is first the seed, then the blade, then the 
ear, and then the full corn in the ear (Mark iv. 28). For 
although the believer ‘passes from death unto life’ 
directly he believes (John v. 24), yet the growth of that 
life is according to his growth in the knowledge of the 
truth (John xvii. 17); and great as the change is, it is 
all the result of belief in the words and teaching of 
Christ, and in that teaching as illustrated by His life and 
death, or, in other words, by faith in Christ. It is the 
righteousness of faith, and is the result of that knowledge 
of God and his Son Jesus Christ which is eternal life 
(John xvii. 2). 

It is evident, however, that the characteristics of the 
righteousness of faith, opposed as they are to all the 
inclinations of the natural man, and to all that the world 
esteems, must be an offence; and if that offence was not 
to cease, it must be expected that the righteousness of 
faith, and the Cross of Christ which illustrates it, will still 
be an offence to the world. 

That this is the case will be perceived when we 
consider the characteristics of those who follow the 
‘righteousness of the law.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE LAW. 


From the way in which the Apostle speaks of the 
righteousness of the law as opposed to the righteousness 
of faith, he implies, not only that there is an antagonism 
between the followers of each, but that the followers of 
the righteousness of the law rejected the righteousness 
of faith, for that of the law. ‘Israel, which followed 
after the law of righteousness, hath not attained unto 
the law of righteousness. Wherefore? Because they 
sought it not by faith, but as it were by the works of 
the law, for they stumbled at that stwmbling-stone’ 
(Rom. ix. 31, 32). 

They did not recognise the importance of faith, or 
belief of the truth. It made no show, and seemed 
shadowy and unreal compared with outward actions, for 
they did not recognise that all true holiness is of the 
heart; that ‘a good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth good things, and an evil man out 
of the evil treasure of his heart bringeth forth evil 
things’ (Matt. xii. 33, 35); and that ‘with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness ’ (Rom. x. 10). Being, 
therefore, ‘ignorant of God’s righteousness,’ they ‘ went 
about to establish their own righteousness,’ which, as 
the Apostle says, was ‘of the law’; and as the law 
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cannot change the heart, their attempted obedience to 
its commands was only outward, or mere actions. 

The way in which they did this, and its moral effects 
on them, have already been pointed out. They substituted 
the outward for the inward, the sign for the thing 
signified ; and while the dominant influence thus given 
to the outward shut out the inward from their thoughts, 
their conscience, deadened by their false righteousness, 
was blinded to the evil of their hearts and lives, and to 
the force of spiritual truth. 

That righteousness, being a man’s own righteousness, 
flatters the pride and self-confidence which it is the 
chief desire of the natural man to establish, and which 
he dreads to lose, and, therefore, those who excel in it 
are always highly esteemed by the world, which ‘loves its 
own’; and the honour which they consequently ‘ receive 
one of another’ so endorses the value of their own 
righteousness in their own eyes, that any question or 
doubt of that value seems impertinent. 

So it was with the Jews, and therefore not only was 
their conscience deadened against the truth, but their 
pride armed their minds against it; and any teaching 
which showed the worthlessness of such outward 
righteousness, or insisted. on the necessity of that 
holiness they were wanting in, aroused all their hostility. 
For the Truth which showed them their need, the depth 
of their spiritual death, and the necessity, therefore, of 
waiting on God for that change of heart which they were 
powerless to produce in themselves, struck a deadly blow 
at their pride and self-confidence, and, if accepted, would 
have obliged them to become humble and poor in spirit, 
the very opposite of that state of mind that they had 
hitherto so jealously fostered. 

Thus, the Cross of Christ and the righteousness of 
faith were an offence to them, and that offence was great 
in proportion to the value they set upon their outward 
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righteousness ; and because the value attached to this 
righteousness was more or less characteristic of the 
nation generally, therefore the Apostle says that the 
preaching of the Cross was ‘to the Jews a stumbling- 
block.’ 

Moreover, this hostility to the truth was not con- 
fined to the teaching of Christ and the Apostles. The 
Jews had shown the same hostility at every period 
of their history towards all who had ventured to call 
in question the righteousness in which they trusted, 
or had insisted on the necessity of a truer righteous- 
ness. 

The Apostle Paul, contrasting the two covenants— 
namely, that of the law and that of promise—speaks of 
the subjects of the former as being ‘ born after the flesh,’ 
and the subjects of the latter as being ‘born after the 
Spirit.’ ‘As then,’ he says, ‘he that was born after the 
tlesh persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, even 
so it is now’ (Gal. iv. 21, 29). So also Stephen: ‘Ye 
do always resist the Holy Ghost,’ he said to the 
Sanhedrin. ‘As your fathers did, so do ye. Which 
of the prophets have not your fathers persecuted ?’ 
(Acts vil. 51, 52). So likewise Christ, speaking to the 
Seribes.and Pharisees of their future persecution of His 
followers, concludes with the words: ‘That upon you 
may come all the righteous blood shed wpon the earth, from 
the blood of righteous Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias, 
the son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple 
and the altar. Verily I say unto you, All these things 
shall come upon this generation.’ 

It is evident that the word ‘generation’ here used is 
not intended to apply merely to the persons immediately 
addressed, nor could it apply to the whole of the genera- 
tion of men then living, nor could it be confined to the 
Jewish race or nation, past and present, even though it 
included them. ‘The word is clearly used in the broader 

27 
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sense in which it is used in Proverbs,* and is applied to 
all, at all times of the world, who had possessed the 
moral characteristics of those to whom Christ spoke, 
and of whom the Jews generally, and the Scribes and 
Pharisees in particular, were representatives. It is 
equally clear that it includes all who in the future would 
possess similar characteristics. They, and they alone, 
would be the shedders of righteous blood. 

It is to be observed, however, that the Jews, who, as a 
nation, were so hostile to the righteousness of faith, and 
to those who urged its claims, yet paid the greatest 
outward reverence to their scriptures which urged the 
necessity of that righteousness, and in which were 
recorded the very exhortations of the prophets who had 
urged it, and whom their fathers had slain for doing so. 
But their reverence was only for the letter of those 
scriptures, and for the parchment on which it. was 
written; and so little influence had its spirit and 
meaning on them, that they did not hesitate to wrest it 
to suit their prejudices, and attached greater weight to 
the traditional teaching of their Church, by which its 
application was turned aside and its truth made of none 
effect. They were wanting in that ‘ fear of God’ which 
is ‘the beginning of wisdom,’ and instead of ‘ trembling 
at His Word,’ their hearts were hardened, and their 
consciences were blinded by their own righteousness, 
and they ‘stumbled at the Word, being disobedient.’ 

Such appear to be the characteristics of those who 
follow the righteousness of the law, and the cause of 
their hostility to the righteousness of faith and to those 
who follow it. 

It should be remembered, however, that these charac- 
teristics are those of human nature generally. They 


* There is a generation that is pure in their own eyes, and yet is not. 
washed from their filthiness,’ etc., Prov. xxx. 12. 
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are not peculiar to the Jew, and they are not recorded 
merely for us to sit in judgment on them, or to say, ‘If 
we had lived in their time we would not have been 
partakers with them in their sins.’ The Apostle speaks 
of those ‘ under the law’ as being ‘ born after the flesh’ ; 
that is to say, they were simply natural or psychical 
men, and their righteousness was therefore the righteous- 
ness Of the natural man, or a man’s ‘ own righteousness,’ 
and he says that those who follow it do not attain unto 
righteousness, because they seek it not by faith. Now, 
as before pointed out, the tendency to follow that 
righteousness is as characteristic of the world now, as it 
was of the Jewish world. 

There is the same spirit of ritualism which character- 
ized the Jew, the same esteem and reverence for the 
mere outward forms of religion, the same tendency to 
substitute the sign for the thing signified; there are still 
those who deceive themselves and others by a laboured 
acting of spiritual states of mind; lke the Pharisees, 
there are still those who by outward dress, demeanour, 
or artificial barriers, ‘separate themselves’ outwardly 
from the world, and for doing this they receive honour of 
men because they are ‘of the world’ which ‘loves its 
own. In this, and in other ways, an outward, or a 
man’s own righteousness is still substituted by many for 
the righteousness of faith; and, as of old, the false 
righteousness is still ‘highly esteemed among men,’ 
thereby confirming the self-confidence of those who 
follow it. 

But if so, then those who follow this righteousness 
will still evince the same hostility to that truth which 
tends to show them its worthlessness, or which reveals 
their spiritual need and blindness, the alienation of their 
hearts from God, and their need of a holiness which they 
are powerless to attain of themselves. That truth, in 
short, which, if believed, would make them humble and 
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poor in spirit, and dependent on the mercy of God, will 
be an offence to them; for their false righteousness will not 
only blind their consciences to the force of the truth, but 
it will also arm their minds against the truth, causing 
them to reject all those warnings by which Christ seeks 
to convince men of their spiritual blindness and need. 

That this may indeed be the case has already been 
pointed out, and it is illustrated by the way in which 
those warnings concerning the spiritual blindness of 
men, and the inability of the world to receive the Spirit 
of truth, would appear to be wholly rejected by many 
who yet profess to believe in Christ. For the Gentile, 
like the Jew, while thoroughly acquainted with, and re- 
verencing, the letter of the Word, may yet wrest its 
meaning, and turn aside its application for the sake of 
the doctrines and traditions of his Church or sect. 

Were this not the case, the Scripture would cease to be 
true, its contradictions would stamp it as unworthy to be 
called the Word of God, and the sceptic would be justi- 
fied in his rejection of it. But its prescience, its in- 
trinsic truth, and its exact foreknowledge of the future 
state of the world, and of the secret thoughts and intents 
of men’s hearts, prove it to be Divine. 

For the offence of the Cross has not ceased, and it 
might be shown how every detail of the righteousness of 
faith has been ignored, or else the appearance substi- 
tuted for the reality, and the offence of the Cross thus 
eliminated from religion; and also that those who thus 
reject or ignore the words of Christ, not only do not 
really believe in Him, but, like the Jew, believe in a false 
Christ, and fail to recognise the true Christ; while, as a 
consequence of this, the commands and precepts of the 
Gospel have only the aspect of a new law to them, which 
they are therefore powerless to obey from the heart. 

It is significant of this that so large a portion of the 
religious world has been so long blind to the plain and 
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evident intention of the death of Christ, regarding it 
merely as a means by which they may obtain forgiveness 
of sin, instead of a means by which man may be 
delivered from the power of sin, thus substituting a 
fictitious cleansing for a real cleansing, the outward 
appearance for the inward reality. 

But by regarding this as the object of Christ’s death, 
and belief in it as salvation, what better way could be 
devised for destroying the force of all Christ’s warnings 
and exhortations, and of blinding men’s minds to the 
necessity of that righteousness of faith which He so 
solemnly urged, and died to enable them to attain ? 


There are, however, good men and good Christians 
who think it a proper humility to repudiate the idea of 
possessing any personal righteousness of their own; and, 
although laying claim to faith, they yet deny it any merit 
of itself, regarding it only as the means by which they 
may have the righteousness of Christ imputed to them, 
the condition, in short, on which God agrees to im- 
pute it. 

It is indeed true that whatever personal righteousness 
Christians may have, it is not of themselves, or their own 
righteousness, but of Christ; that is to say, it is received 
from Christ through faith, by which faith the words and 
actions, the life and death, of Christ influence their hearts, 
conforming them to His image, so that His righteousness 
becomes their righteousness, and His life their life, just 
as the branch receives its life from the vine. 

But is that life and that righteousness worthless, then, 
in the sight of God? The righteousness of faith is the 
personal righteousness of every true Christian. The 
Apostle, speaking of the former state of wickedness in 
which the Corinthian Christians had once been, ‘ forni- 
cators, adulterers, thieves, covetous, drunkards, revilers,’ 
etc., says, ‘such were some of you, but ye are washed, 
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but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified by the name of 
the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God’ (1 Cor. vi. 
10,11). They had been wicked, and now they were not 
so. For those who had been ‘renewed in the spirit of 
their mind,’ and had ‘ put on the new man,’ put on that 
‘which after God’ (i.e., in the likeness of God) ‘is 
created in righteousness and true holiness.’ Is this of 
no value or merit in the sight of God? 

‘Little children,’ says the Apostle John, ‘ let no man 
deceive you. He that followeth righteousness is righteous, 
even as He ws righteous’ (1 John ui. 7). If the Christian 
is to be conformed to the image of Christ, then to depre- 
cate any merit or value in that image is to despise the 
righteousness of Christ Himself. The righteousness of 
faith is indeed called the righteousness of God, for he who, 
by faith in Christ, is conformed to the image of Christ, is 
conformed to the image of God Himself, and those who 
are sanctified and washed are said to be ‘ without spot 
or wrinkle,’ ‘holy and without blemish’ (Eph. v. 27). 
Therefore the Christian is urged to ‘follow holiness,’ and 
warned that without it ‘no man shall see the Lord’ 
(Heb. xii. 14), while the Apostle implies that it is only 
those whose heart condemns them not, who can have con- 
fidence towards God (1 John in. 21). 

So also to deprecate the idea of any merit in faith, is 
to deprecate that which is the gift of God, from whom 
cometh every good and perfect gift (James i. 17). Is it 
not indeed evident that faith is the link which binds, not 
only man to God, but God to Him? for, as we have seen, 
it is that which gives man a peculiar attraction in the 
eyes of God, and is the most powerful bond of union 
between all moral beings. The righteousness of faith 
was the righteousness of the Man Christ Jesus, and each 
separate exercise of that faith was the manifestation and 
evidence of that righteousness ; therefore, when Abraham 
believed in God, the Apostle says it was ‘ counted to him 
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for righteousness,’ because it was the evidence that 
Abraham had in him the principle and root of the same 
righteousness which characterized Jesus Himself; and, 
in like manner, whoever truly believes in Christ has in 
him the root and principle of all righteousness and of 
union with God, 2.e., of life eternal. Hence it is said that 
he who believeth in Jesus ‘hath everlasting life’ (John 
vi. 47); that is to say, he has already in this life, that life 
which we have seen to be man’s necessity, and which the 
Apostle identifies with righteousness when he says, ‘ If 
there had been a law which could have given life, verily 
righteousness had been by the law’ (Gal. i. 21). 

He that has that life has in him the life of God, the life 
which Jesus had, and which was the righteousness of God ; 
and therefore, when the Apostle speaks of ‘ the righteous- 
ness of God being manifested without the law,’ he declares 
it to be by ‘ faith of Jesus Christ’ (Rom. iii. 21, 22)—that 
is, the righteousness of God is the righteousness mani- 
fested by Jesus in His life and death of faith; and this 
righteousness, he also says, ‘is unto all, and upon all 
them that believe.’ ‘ Do we, then,’ he asks, ‘ make void 
the law through faith? God forbid! Yea, we establish 
the law’ (Rom. ii. 31). For the very righteousness 
which the law could not produce, was upon all them that 
believe in Christ; for,.as he explains in another place, 
‘what the law could not do in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God sending His Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh, in order 
that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled im us 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit’ 
(ROM vill os) 

Those, then, who think that they require no personal 
righteousness, and that without it they may be covered 
by the righteousness of Christ imputed to them, do 
greatly err; and to thus ignore the necessity of that 
personal righteousness, is to ignore and despise that 
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which Christ lived and died in order to bestow—to 
ignorantly, though no doubt not wilfully, despise the 
blood of the Covenant, and trample under foot the Son 
of God ; and thus destroy the effect on their minds of all 
those solemn exhortations to righteousness, wanting 
which, the Apostle declares, ‘none shall inherit the 
kingdom of God’ (1 Cor. vi. 9). 

The reason why so many, even good men, and in other 
respects sincere believers, have fallen into this error, 
seems to be because of the wrong meaning attached by 
them to the word ‘own’ in those passages where St. Paul 
speaks of a man’s ‘own righteousness.’ They regard it 
as including all personal righteousness, and therefore 
‘the righteousness of faith,’ which is that righteousness 
manifested by the Christian when, through faith in 
Christ, he resists temptation, endures affliction for the 
sake of Christ, and overcomes the world. In short, they 
regard this ‘righteousness of faith’ as not the personal 
righteousness of the Christian at all, but as merely 
imputed to him on account of his faith. 

But the Apostle’s clear distinction between, and defini- 
tion of, the ‘righteousness of faith,’ and a man’s ‘ own 
righteousness’ sufficiently exposes this fallacy. A man’s 
‘own righteousness,’ he says, is ‘of the law.’ But ‘the 
law made nothing perfect.’ The law is simply the com- 
mands of God enforced by penalties and rewards ; but 
commands so enforced cannot change the heart, and 
until the heart is changed, the only obedience which man 
can give to such commands, is that of outward actions, 
while the person has no real love for righteousness and 
hatred of sin. It is, so to speak, merely a prudential or 
utilitarian righteousness, consisting of acts which, in- 
stead of being expressive of the man’s heart, are contrary 
to it, in which, as before described, the outward sign is 
put for the thing signified. They are acts which a man 
can do, if he chooses, without any change of heart, and 
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therefore constitute the righteousness of the natural 
man, or of man as he is by nature, which is thus essen- 
tially a man’s own righteousness, and only conduces to 
his self-confidence and pride, strengthening the law of 
the flesh, which is enmity to God. 

But the righteousness of faith is different. Faith 
‘purifies the heart,’ changing the whole bent of the 
mind and affections. ‘If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature ; old things have passed away, and, behold, 
all things have become new’ (2 Cor. v. 17). For the 
knowledge of the truth, which is through faith in Christ, 
causes the believer to look at everything from a different 
point of view, so that what once he loved he hates, and 
what once he hated he loves. The glamour and fascina- 
tion which clothe the pleasures of sin and of the world . 
to others have passed away, and he ordinarily does 
willingly, and from the heart, that which the natural man 
will only do from selfish or prudential motives, from the 
desire to quiet his conscience, to pay a debt to God, or 
for the sake of the praise of men. Conflict there must 
also be in the Christian; but if he is ‘renewed in the 
spirit of his mind’ he is holy in spirit, and the conflict 
is not that of the natural man keeping in check certain 
inclinations, or doing things which he has no inclination 
to do, and only does from pride or prudential motives, 
the flesh controlling the flesh; but it is the conflict of 
two opposing principles in the same person, the conflict 
of the spirit against the flesh (Gal. v. 17). 

On the other hand, the power which enables the 
Christian to overcome, depends entirely on the influence 
which Christ has, through His words and actions, on his 
mind; or, in other words, on the knowledge of the truth, 
and on the force with which that truth is brought home 
to the heart by the Spirit of God. ‘I live,’ says the 
Apostle, ‘yet not I, but Christ, who liveth in me’ 
(Gal. 1. 20); that is to say, the Spirit of Christ lives in 
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the Christian just as the sap of the vine is in the branches 
of the vine, producing the same life and the same fruit ; 
and that Spirit is received through faith in the words of 
Christ, or ‘ by the hearing of faith’ (Gal. iii. 2). There- 
fore Christ says to His disciples: ‘ Abide in Me, and I in 
you. If ye abide in Me, and My words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you. 
Herein is My Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit ; 
so shall ye be My disciples’ (John xv. 4-8). 

Thus the power is not in the Christian, but in Christ 
and His words, according to the statement of the prophet: 
‘Their righteousness is of Me, saith the Lord’ (Isa. 
liv. 17). Yet the effect is in the Christian, and that effect 
is a personal righteousness which, constantly growing, 
changes him into the image of Christ ‘from glory to 
glory’ (2 Cor. i. 18). 

If, then, that image is the very moral image of Christ, 
the reflection of His righteousness, is it not a true 
righteousness? Is it not that righteousness which is 
‘fulfilled in them who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the spirit’? Is it not that crucifixion of the flesh, with its 
affections and lusts, which characterizes ‘ they that are 
Christ’s’? (Gal. v. 24). Is it not that dying with Him 
unto sin and the world? (2 Tim. u.11). Is it not that 
holiness without which no. man shall see the Lord’? 

How great, then, the error of those who say, ‘ What 
need have we of a personal righteousness when we have 
that of Christ imputed to us!’ And how terribly that 
error may lead many of the less sincere to wrest, to 
their own destruction, the solemn exhortations of the 
Word to ‘work out’ their ‘own salvation with fear and 
trembling,’ to ‘follow after holiness,’ to ‘add to their 
faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge,’ ‘temperance,’ 
‘patience,’ ‘godliness,’ ‘brotherly kindness,’ and 
‘charity,’ and thus, and thus only, to ‘ make their calling 
and election sure’! (2 Pet. 1. 5-10). It is a veil on their 
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hearts when the Scriptures are read, destroying their 
force, preventing the recognition of their need, which 
Christ in every discourse so earnestly endeavours to con- 
vince them of, neutralizing the force of that truth by 
which alone they can be sanctified. 

How is it possible that those who thus reject the 
words of Christ can really believe in Him? And how 
fearfully many may find themselves mistaken at the last 
day, who, resting on the error of expiation, cry, ‘ Peace, 
peace !’ unto themselves when there is no peace, and, 
with only a certain outward piety, are unchanged in 
heart, uncrucified to the world, blind to the evil of their 
hearts, and perhaps living in pleasure, minders of earthly 
things and enemies of the Cross of Christ, which they 
think they believe in, because blind to their need of that 
righteousness of faith which they fondly think is imputed 
to them for the sake of their erroneous beef! Resting on 
that belief, and fancying that it is all that is necessary 
for salvation, they think themselves ‘rich and increased 
in good, and in need of nothing,’ and therefore make no 
effort to attain that faith they are really wanting in, that 
righteousness they are without, and that knowledge of 
the truth they are blind to. ‘I counsel thee,’ says 
Christ to such, ‘to buy of Me gold tried in the fire,* and 
white raiment,} that thou mayest be clothed, and that 
the shame of thy nakedness do not appear, and anoint 
thine eyes with eye salve, that thou mayest see’ (Rev. 
I Lets): 

How different is the attitude of the Apostle, who counts 
all things as loss that he may ‘ win Christ, not having 
his own righteousness, which is of the law, but that which 
is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is 
of God by faith’; that is, the righteousness of God which 


* The symbol of faith, 1 Pet. i. 7; Job xxiii. 10; Zech. xiii. 9. 
+ The righteousness of saints, Rev. xix. 8. 
{ The spirit of truth, 1 John ii, 20, 27; John xvi. 13. 
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was manifested by the faith of Christ, and which is 
‘unto all and upon all them that truly believe’ ;—a 
righteousness which, although imperfect in the Christian 
in this life, is nevertheless identical with, and of the 
same nature as, the righteousness of Christ, and is the 
reflection of Hisimage! For the Apostle goes on to say, 
‘that I may know Him, and the power of His resurrec- 
‘tion, and the fellowship of His sufferings, being made 
‘conformable unto His death, if by any means I may attain 
‘unto the resurrection from the dead’ (Phil. 11. 8-11) ; 
and how necessary he regards this conformity to Christ is 
shown by the earnestness of endeavour with which he 
seeks it. ‘ Brethren,’ he says, ‘I count not myself to 
‘have apprehended, but this one thing I do, forgetting 
‘those things which are behind ’ (or all past attainments), 
‘and reaching forth to those things which are before, I 
‘press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
‘of God in Christ Jesus’ (Phil. ii. 18, 14). 


CHAE i heave Isl. 
JUSTIFICATION. 


SEEING, then, the absolute necessity of this personal 
righteousness of faith, which is unto all and upon all 
them that believe, the necessary effect of true faith in 
Christ, it is evident that ‘justification by faith’ means 
something more than a mere imputed justness ; and that 
we are not to suppose that righteousness, or justness, is 
imputed to faith by an arbitrary decision of God, a 
decree by which He regards those as just who are not 
really so. The faith which justifies, is not only righteous- 
ness itself, but the root and principle of all righteousness. 
And if so, then God, when He imputes righteousness to 
faith, is chargeable with no arbitrary decree, or fictitious 
conclusion, but regards the believer as that which his 
faith really makes him, viz., just or righteous, a partaker 
of that faith which constituted the righteousness of 
Christ, which righteousness was the very righteousness 
of God; of that, in short, which unites those in whom it 
exists to God, and conforms them to His moral image. 
The word ‘justify’ in the New Testament is used in 
two senses—‘ to make righteous,’ and ‘to recognise as 
righteous.’ The simple and primary meaning of the 
English word is ‘to make just, or righteous,’ and, like 
‘glorify’ or ‘ magnify,’ etc., is compounded of the Latin 
word facere, to make. The Greek word of which it is 
the translation is the active verb dikaio, which is 
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derived from dikaios, just, or righteous, and is usually 
translated by the latter word, ‘ reghteous’ ; but as we have 
no verb ‘ to righteousfy,’ the Greek verb is translated by 
the equally correct word ‘justify.’ Itis the word used 
by the Septuagint in the passages in Isa. li. 11 and 
Dan. xii. 8, before referred to, and which in the English 
Bible is rendered in the former passage ‘ justify,’ and in 
the latter ‘turn to righteousness.’ ‘They that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever.’ It is clear that it is used in the same sense in the 
former passage, inasmuch as it is by the knowledge of 
the truth that the believer is sanctified, or made righteous 
or holy. 

It is equally clear that its meaning is the same in 
Rom. v. 9: ‘being justified by His blood’ (v.e., by the 
death of Christ), ‘we shall be saved from wrath through 
Him,’ for the object and intention of Christ’s death was 
to give life, or to wash, cleanse, and redeem all who 
believe in Him from the sin which made them at enmity 
with, and spiritually dead unto, God—that is, to make 
them just, or ‘ turn them to righteousness ’ ; and, in order 
to more fully explain his meaning, the Apostle repeats 
the statement in another form: ‘for if when we were 
enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of His 
Son’ (that is, given life or union with God, and thus 
made just), ‘much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by His life.’ 3 

So again where it is said, ‘ To him that worketh not, 
but believeth on Him who justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for righteousness.’ Some read this in > 
the secondary meaning of the term ‘justify.’ But God 
never has recognised, and never will recogmse, the ungodly 
as righteous or just. Those who ‘justify the wicked,’ or 
try to make them out as just, are His abomination (Prov. 
xvii. 15) ; and He declares of Himself, ‘I will not justify 
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the wicked’ (Hixod. xxii. 7). But God can change the 
hearts of the wicked and ungodly, and bestow on them 
the gift of faith, and thus make them righteous or just, 
and in this way only can He be said to ‘justify the un- 
godly.’ Those, therefore, however great their sins may 
be, who, conscious that they cannot make themselves. 
righteous, and therefore ‘ work not,’ but seek from God, 
and by belief in His Word, change of heart, repentance 
unto life, deliverance from sin, and that knowledge of 
the truth which is salvation, are already possessed of 
the faith which is righteousness, and the root and prin- 
ciple of all righteousness, and therefore their faith, says 
the Apostle, is ‘ counted as righteousness’ (Rom. iv. 5). 

The secondary sense occurs in Luke vii. 29, where the 
common people are said to justify God—that is, they 
recognised the righteousness of God in the matter in 
question ; so likewise in the case of the scribe who 
wished to justify himself in the eyes of Jesus—v.e., he 
wished to prove to Christ that he was just or righteous. 

The word is used in the same sense where Christ, 
comparing the prayer of the Pharisee and the publican, 
says that the latter was justified rather than the former 
—i.e., God recognised the publican as just or righteous 
rather than the Pharisee. Did, then, God impute a 
righteousness to him which he had not? Was not his 
poverty of spirit, which Christ pronounced to be blessed, 
and his hope in God’s mercy, the evidence of the 
righteousness of faith? Humility or poverty of spirit 
is indeed the initial characteristic of all true faith in 
God, and without it none can truly believe. Man may 
indeed justify the wicked, that is, regard and represent 
them to be righteous when they are not so, but God, 
who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, will ‘ by no 
means clear the guilty,’ and if, therefore, He declares a 
man to be just, it is because He recognises that he is so 
in reality. 
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Therefore, when the Apostle says, ‘ Being justified by 
faith we have peace with God,’ it is clear that he refers 
only to those who are partakers of that righteousness of 
faith which was manifested by Christ, and who therefore 
are possessed of His Spirit, and in a greater or less 
degree conformed to His image ; and if it can be shown 
that those who do truly believe in Christ are by the 
action of immutable moral laws changed into His like- 
ness from glory to glory, it is plain that God is what the 
Apostle declares Him to be—‘ just,’ or righteous, in being 
‘the Justifier,’ or recogniser of him as just, ‘who be- 
lieveth in Jesus.’ 

There are many who insist on the distinction between 
justification and sanctification, regarding the one as 
resulting from the arbitrary fiat of God, an arbitrary 
imputation of righteousness which the believer has 
not in reality, and the other as the possession, in a 
measure, of a real righteousness. ‘There is, indeed, this 
difference between them, in that the one refers to the 
state of God’s mind with regard to the believer, or to the 
way in which He regards him from the first moment of 
his truly believing in Christ, and the other refers to the 
state of the believer himself. But it is clear that there is 
no such radical difference, as is supposed, between the 
state of justification and the state of sanctification. The 
one is merely the seed of which the other is the full corn 
in the ear, so that God recognises the weakest believer 
in Christ as justified, because having in him the principle 
of eternal life, although the growth of that life into the 
full image and stature of Christ, must be a work of time. 

But those who suppose that there is a radical differ- 
ence between the two, and that a belief in a certain 
dogma justifies, while holiness is only an after-addition, 
desirable but not absolutely necessary, will naturally be 
apt to rest satisfied with their possession of the former, 
proving thereby that their supposed justifying faith is 
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not that which is life eternal, uniting them to God, and 
continually changing them into the image of His Son. 

In one sense complete sanctification in this world may 
not be necessary for salvation, as in the case of one who, 
like the dying thief, is taken away immediately after he 
believes ; but those who live, have no shadow of ground 
for concluding that their belief justifies them, if it does 
not also continuously sanctify them. 

It may be objected, however, that if faith is true 
righteousness, and the righteousness of faith the per- 
sonal righteousness of the believer, then he has in him- 
self something to glory of. Most assuredly this is the 
case; but at the same time it is equally certain that 
such glorying may exist without pride, vainglory, and 
boasting. What is this faith of the Christian? Is it 
not belief of the truth—that truth to bear witness to 
which Christ came into the world, the truth which makes 
those who believe, wise unto salvation, which is eternal 
life, the knowledge of God and Jesus Christ ? Therefore 
it is written : ‘ Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let the mighty man glory in his might, let not 
the rich man glory in his riches,’ for all these are of the 
world, and the fruit of the natural powers and efforts of 
man; therefore in antithesis to them it is said: ‘ But let 
him that glorieth glory in this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth Me that I am the Lord, which exercise loving- 
kindness, judgment, and righteousness in the earth, for in 
these things I delight, saith the Lord’ (Jer. ix. 23, 24). 

That knowledge of God which is eternal life, and which 
is simply belief of the truth, is therefore a thing to glory 
in, and hence the Apostle calls the faith of the Christian 
‘a precious faith’ (2 Pet. i. 1); and the very fact that, 
while he perceives its excellence, and exults in the pos- 
session of it, he sees at the same time the majority of 
mankind blind to its value, and blindly hurrying, in con- 
sequence, to destruction, must of necessity enhance and 
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magnify to him its preciousness. But does its possession 
cause pride or boasting? ‘ Where is boasting ?’ asks the 
Apostle. ‘It is excluded. By what? By the law of 
works? Nay, but by the law of faith’ (Rom. iii. 27). 

Faith is the gift of God. The belief of the truth is not 
due to any intellectual capacity or quickness of percep- 
tion, and the greater the knowledge of the truth, the 
more profoundly conscious the believer is that ‘ flesh and 
blood,’ or his own wisdom, has not revealed it unto him, 
but that he has been ‘taught of God’ (John vi. 45). 
Therefore the Apostle, writing to the Ephesians, says: 
‘ By grace are ye saved, through faith; and that not of 
yourselves; it is the gift of God, not of works, lest any 
man should boast’ (Eph. ii. 8, 9). 

Faith is said, indeed, to be proved by works; but the 
‘works which prove faith are not always outward actions ;* 
while the normal effects and evidences of faith, to the 
eyes of God, are entirely spiritual. For it is that which 
changes the whole bent of the mind and affections, caus- 
ing the man to love that which he once despised, and hate 
or despise that which he once loved. It is thus primarily 
a state of mind rather than a course of action, ‘ the faith,’ 
as the Apostle says, ‘ wherein we stand.’ So far, there- 
fore, the Christian has nothing to boast of. What he 
is, he is by the grace of God; and if all things have 
become new to him, and he can rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God, yet he cannot but ‘ rejoice with trembling,’ 
as one who has received indeed a precious possession, 
but which possession or faith he may at any moment 
lose; for its failure is constantly threatened, both from 
the evil and infirmities of his own flesh, and the attacks 
of men and Satan, and for the continuance of his life, 
therefore, he has to depend on Christ. 


* Asin the case of patient waiting upon God, or ceasing to do those 
things, the uselessness of which faith has revealed ; e.g,, ‘ Stand stil and 
see the salvation of the Lord’ (Exod. xiv. 13). 
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~ So, likewise, with those trials of his faith which on 
certain occasions require action to prove it, as when, for 
the sake of the kingdom of heaven, he is required to 
surrender some cherished earthly affection or possession, 
The Christian may indeed, by the influence of faith, give 
up without an effort many things which he once loved, 
simply because, through his change of mind, they have 
lost their attraction, and he recognises that in such cases 
there is nothing in the actions themselves to glory in; 
he can only glory in the faith through which God has 
changed his heart. 

But it is otherwise in the case now referred to. It is 
something to be done which is wholly opposed to all his 
inclinations, and which tears his very heart-strings. It 
may cost him such pain and distress of mind as to cause 
him, perhaps, even to question the goodness of God in 
subjecting him to so fierce a trial. His faith seems 
almost to fail, and if after many a struggle, and maybe 
many a failure, he overcomes, he will always recognise 
that it is only by the grace of God, which at the fitting 
moment has brought home with power to his mind some 
passage or promise of the Word exactly suited to his 
need. 

In this and every other case the Christian perceives, 
therefore, that ‘none can keep alive his own soul’ 
(Ps. xxu. 29), that ‘except the Lord keep the city the 
watchman waketh but in vain’ (Ps. exxvii. 1), and that 
therefore only those can be saved, who are ‘ kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation.’ 


There is one other application of the term ‘ justifica- 
tion’ in the New Testament which ought to be noticed. 
St. Paul speaks of the Christian having been ‘ justified’ by 
the blood of Christ, which, as we have seen, refers to the 
sinner being made just or reconciled to God; but he also 
‘speaks of the Christian being ‘ justified’ by the resurrec- 
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tion of Christ, who, he says, ‘was delivered for our offences, 
and rose again for our justification’ (Rom. iv. 25). 

It is evident, however, that the Apostle in this passage 
does not intend to imply that the Christian is ‘made just’ 
by the resurrection, as well as by the death of Christ, but 
that he uses the word in its secondary sense, namely, 
that the Christian is declared, or recognised to be just. 

The righteousness of the Christian is the righteousness 
of Christ ; it is the ‘ white raiment’ they are counselled 
to buy of Him ; it is ‘ putting on the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
But this righteousness exists together with that body of 
sin all the impulses of which are evil, and with which 
the Christian has to wage a continual warfare. Now, it 
has been shown that the continual temptations which 
beset the Christian through this body of sin, produce a 
sense of burden and sinfulness, and that even when they 
do not pass into actual sin, it would be difficult for the 
Christian to cast off the sense of responsibility which 
they produce, or to avoid the conclusion that the posses- 
sion of such a body of sin must cut him off from God. 

But Christ having taken upon Himself the same body 
of sin, and suffered the same temptations, yet without 
sin, the Christian is taught that he also may be free from 
sin if, like Christ, he fights against and overcomes it; 
and that if, like Christ, he is wholly opposed to sin in 
the spirit of his mind, he is no longer identified with the 
body of sin, but is justified in saying of his temptations, 
even when at times they overcome him, ‘ It is no more I 
that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me’ (Rom. vii. 16, 20). 
In short, if he has the mind and Spirit of Christ he will 
be regarded by God as just, although in his conflict 
against sin he may sometimes be overthrown through 
weakness, and although the image of Christ in him may 
as yet be imperfect. 

But how should he be certain of this if Christ had 
never risen ? How could he know that the righteousness. 
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of faith was indeed a perfect righteousness, the righteous- 
ness of God ? 

If, however, one who was tempted in all points like 
he is, and who, without other aid, did overcome by faith 
alone, has been raised from the dead by God, then has 
God put His seal of acceptance upon the righteousness of 
faith, and in the most signal way has ‘justified’ all who, 
by the same faith, are partakers of the mind, the spirit, 
and the life of Christ, and are conformed to His image. 


CHAPTER IX. 


EXPIATION—ITS ORIGIN AND EFFECTS. 


Ir the doctrine of expiation, as held by so many, has no 
foundation in Scripture, it is of some importance to 
consider how that doctrine arose. 

The word ‘expiation’ would be correctly used to 
express the case of a man who, having offended another, 
has so suffered in consequence that the anger of the 
offended person is satiated or disarmed at the sight of 
that suffering. In other words, his suffering has expiated 
his offence. Man by nature is revengeful, and when he 
suffers by the wilful act of another, seeks to make that 
person suffer in proportion as he has suffered, and his 
mind is relieved when the suffering has been inflicted. 
But this feeling on the part of the offended person is 
malice or revenge—a passion condemned by God in man, 
and utterly at variance with the holiness required by Him 
in man. A little reflection will convince anyone that 
it must be so. The sufferings of an offender in no way 
mitigate the consequences of his offence. The thief who 
has robbed a person of a precious treasure does not 
make good the loss by being imprisoned, and the only 
satisfaction to the injured person in his punishment, is 
the gratification of the evil passion of revenge. Never- 
theless, the punishment of crime by Jaw is not dis- 
approved of by God. But law is passionless, and the 
punishment awarded by it is not to appease the angry 
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feelings of the injured person, but for the safety of the 
community, to deter both the offender and others from 
repeating the crime. Indeed, it may so happen that 
the community who carry out the sentence may pity the 
criminal, and yet dare not, for its own sake, mitigate 
the punishment. 

What, then? Is the passion that is condemned in 
man by God, holy in Himself? Is it any satisfaction to 
Him that men should suffer for their sins? Not so. 
‘As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked’ (Kzek. xxxili. 11). God, who is 
Love, has said that ‘He doth not afflict willingly, or 
grieve the children of men’ (Lam. ii. 33). He has 
indeed said, ‘ Vengeance belongeth unto Me’: but the 
vengeance here spoken of is not the vengeance of 
malice, but the vengeance of law. He has made 
suffering to follow sin by a law which is designed to 
deter men from sin. Sin is, in fact, hedged round by 
suffering in the very nature of things, inasmuch as 
every departure from God must be a departure from 
good. The final punishment of all, viz., eternal death, 
—which is nothing more or less than eternal banish- 
ment from the presence of God,—vJis the necessary 
fate of those who die in their sins; for, as in the case 
of the angels who sinned against full light and 
knowledge, repentance will then be impossible, and 
being wholly evil, they are in kindness to the rest of 
creation, which they would mar by their presence, 
kept in eternal ‘ restraint’ (kolasis) ‘from the presence 
of God.’ If the sufferings of some in that state exceed 
those of others, it may be argued by analogy that it will 
be the necessary consequence of their sinning against 
greater light and knowledge. 

Nothing contrary to this can be drawn from ex- 
pressions in confessedly symbolical parts of Scripture, 
such as the Apocalypse, or from those passages where, 
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in order to reduce the acts and ways of God to the level 
of man’s comprehension, He is spoken of as if He had 
both the parts and passions of a man, in order to show, 
as by a parable, His repugnance to sin. 
- Thus the idea of suffering expiating sin appears to be 
wholly contrary to the character and attributes of God. 
But God, in warning men against the danger of trans- 
gressing His laws, puts Himself in their position, and 
speaks of Himself as being angry at the transgression of 
those laws, and of repenting of the evil denounced, on the 
repentance of the transgressor. In this way He adapts 
His language, by the use of parable, to the under- 
standing and knowledge of those whom He addresses, 
on the same principle as that by which, when speaking 
of the operations of the material world, He adapts His 
language to the scientific knowledge of the day. But in 
speaking of Himself as if He was actuated by the 
passions and impulses of finite beings, He speaks of the 
effects of sin merely as they would appear to be to men, 
and not as they are in reality. Just as the man of 
science uses popular language in his ordinary conversa- 
tion with others, when he speaks of the sun rising or 
setting, while knowing that it does not move with 
reference to the earth. To use language strictly scientific 
under such circumstances would be to use an obscure 
means of communication, which would require laboured 
explanation before it would be generally understood. 
Yet this does not prevent him from stating the truth 
exactly when speaking scientifically. So likewise, 
although God makes use of the language best adapted 
to the understanding of men when speaking of His 
dealings with them, yet the Scripture does. not fail at 
the same time to represent Him as He really is. 

It is perhaps impossible by a single expression to 
convey the idea of the repugnance of a perfectly holy 
infinite being to moral evil, and therefore the advantage 
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is evident of using language drawn from human feelings 
and passions to express that repugnance, to bring it 
home to men’s minds, teaching them, as by a parable, 
the terrible evil resulting from sin. But if in opposition 
to the other statements of Scripture, which represent 
the attributes of God as those of an infinite Being, wise, 
holy, and beneficent, and if, in spite of the evident 
reason for the use of such metaphorical expressions, 
people insist upon regarding the Creator as possessed of 
passions like men, and as being actuated by revenge, 
then it may be natural to think of Him as demanding 
some expiation for sin before forgiving it. But while 
expiation is that which men, animated by revenge and 
vindictiveness, require of those who injure them, it is 
not possible for an infinite Being to be influenced 
by it. 

The vain hope of expiating sin by suffering, which 
has always actuated the sinner untaught of God, is 
that which is expressly condemned by the prophet 
when he directs the man who proposes to give the fruit 
of his body, his own child, for the sin of his soul, not to 
the suffering of himself or of another for its expiation, 
but to the necessity and efficacy of faith and repentance 
on his own part. ‘ What doth the Lord require of thee,’ 
he says, ‘but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ (Micah vi. 8)—to be, in fact, 
just what faith in Christ, ‘which worketh by love,’ 
makes the Christian. 

All such efforts to expiate, or, as it is incorrectly 
termed, to ‘ atone’ for sin on the part of the sinner, are 
‘dead works,’ or the works of those who are spiritually 
dead. They do not reconcile the sinner to God, who 
requires, not suffering, but repentance, and are therefore 
not only valueless in the sight of God, but evil in the 
highest degree. They are the root of errors which 
have filled the world with sin and suffering, which 
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have bent men’s necks to priestly tyranny, and have 
given force to those religious systems which have wrought 
such untold misery on the human race; which have 
caused murder to be regarded as righteousness, and — 
fanaticism, madness, and superstition as holiness and 
heavenly wisdom. 

For expiation was the central feature of the ancient 
paganism, and suffering was regarded by its devotees as 
the only means by which the anger of the gods could be 
propitiated, and it was this belief which gave rise to 
those human sacrifices to Baal, Moloch, and other gods, 
in which children were sacrificed to expiate the sins of 
their parents, and men and women were put to the most 
cruel deaths to expiate the sins of the community. 
Hence, also, the pitiless self-torture to which many 
voluntarily subjected themselves, the value of which, in 
the sight of the gods, was thought to be so great that it 
came to be regarded as the highest form of holiness, 
and, as in the case of the Indian fakirs of modern times, 
those who performed the most severe penances and 
endured the greatest bodily tortures were reverenced as 
the possessors of the loftiest sanctity. 

Such was the religion of a world which the Apostle 
said ‘ lieth in wickedness,’ for it was the religion of ‘the 
god of this world.’ It was especially to destroy these 
‘works of the devil,’ under the influence of which 
humanity groaned, that Christ was manifested (1 John 
ii. 8). And, first and foremost, therefore, it was neces- 
sary to relieve men from the burden of an evil con- 
science, which impelled them to do these ‘dead works’ 
in order to satisfy that conscience. This result was 
immediately effected in the case of all who believed in 
Christ. It was not effected by proving in detail the 
evil of those dead works, but by declaring that actual 
deliverance from sin itself, which included the for- 
giveness which they had hitherto vainly endeavoured to 
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obtain, should be the certain and unfailing consequence 
of truly believing in Jesus as the Son of God. 

Nevertheless, as both Christ and the Apostles con- 
stantly foretold and solemnly warned their hearers, 
the truth, which the world generally would be unable 
to receive, would be perverted. Not only was that 
truth to be an offence to the natural man, but, sur- 
rounded as it would be by the supporters of that very 
paganism it was intended to overthrow, there was the 
certainty that, when persecution had failed to destroy it, 
the surer and more insidious method of perverting it by 
the efforts of false teachers would be tried. Moreover, 
many of its early and most prominent supporters, 
already leavened by the influence of errors which had 
crept in and steadily increased during the first two or 
three centuries, and supposing that it was all-important 
to make the world Christian in name, adopted the plan 
of assimilating Christianity to the existing paganism, in 
order to make it palatable to the supporters of the latter, 
and thus to induce men to call themselves Christians 
without having to give up the leading features and 
customs of the religion of their fathers. The conse- 
quence of this was that all Christendom, before the 
Reformation, had adopted, or rather had retained, every 
salient feature of the old paganism, as has been fully 
acknowledged by many of the ablest apologists of Roman 
theology. 

Among these the doctrine of expiation, applied to 
explain the intention of Christ’s sufferings, was one of 
the first adopted, thus displacing the true Christian 
doctrine of deliverance from sin, and giving Christianity 
the appearance of being merely a method of saving men 
from future punishment. This could not fail to be far 
more acceptable to the thoughtless, the worldly, and the 
ignorant, than the truth which taught the necessity of a 
change of heart and a death unto sin. As a conse- 
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quence of this, we find numbers, as early as the fourth 
century, putting off baptism (by which it was supposed 
that the benefit of Christ’s expiation was obtained) 
until on their death-beds—a delusion which would have 
been impossible had it been recognised that Christ died 
in order to save those who believed in Him from their 
sins, and to redeem them from all iniquity. 

It will be observed that the principle of this error now 
pervades the whole of Roman theology in the penances, 
mortifications, and bodily austerities which it enjoins on 
its followers, and which are the necessary consequence 
of the belief that suffering can expiate sin, while many 
of these things are exact copies of the old pagan methods 
of propitiating the gods. In nothing is the spirit of this 
error more clearly illustrated than in the glaringly in- 
correct translation of the Douay Bible for Romanists, 
where the word ‘ metanoia’ is uniformly rendered ‘ pen- 
ance,’ thus advisedly substituting the false idea of 
expiation, or of suffermg on the part of the sinner as a 
satisfaction for sin, for that spiritual ‘change of mind’ 
with regard to sin, which is deliverance from its power 
and reconciliation to God. The same error is manifest 
in the idea of many, that the only repentance acceptable 
to God is an emotional grief and distress of mind,* 
which is as often unaccompanied by any real ‘ change of 
mind’ as the painful penances of the pious Romanist. 

This error was not recognised at the Reformation, and 
the question therefore presented to the minds of the Re- 
formers was merely whether sin was pardoned by penances, 
absolution, and the merits of the saints, or through 
faith in Christ only. The Reformers, by showing that 
these other things were vain superstitions, and that faith 


* Grief for some great sin, as in the case of Peter and the Corinthian 
Christians, may often be the natural effect of repentance, but it is not 
repentance itself, or a necessary effect of true repentance, and may arise 
from other causes. 
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in Christ alone procured forgiveness, left it to be inferred 
that those who rejected all dependence on saints, angels, 
penances, and good works, and trusted in the merits of 
Christ only, possessed all the faith necessary for salva- 
tion. Yet the very contrast between such a creed and 
that which it replaced, caused all who were sincere 
in heart (and none but such rejected the easy, popular 
religion of the time) to centre their hopes and aftec- 
tions on Christ, and, as a consequence, they believed in 
Him and in His words. For the Reformers, and their 
immediate successors, were essentially ‘ preachers of 
righteousness, and their earnest exhortations to follow 
holiness, their recognition of the necessity of a com- 
plete change of mind and heart, and of working out 
their salvation with fear and trembling, and, moreover, 
their separation in spirit from the religious and irre- 
ligious world around them, is a clear evidence of the 
influence which Christ’s words had on them. 

The same is true of many of the ignorant poor since 
then, and now; and also of many of the heathen who 
have never before heard of Christ. It is chiefly those 
among them who are true and sincere in heart who are 
attracted by Christianity, and the prominence given to 
Christ, as in some way or other the sole source of salva- 
tion, is sufficient to lead the more earnest to centre all 
their hopes on Him, and to study and believe His words. 
Indeed, with all who are deeply convinced of sin, the 
creed itself would be utterly unsatisfying, did they not 
also earnestly seek the truth, and believe in the words of 
Christ, by which their hearts are changed and _ their 
spirits sanctified; so that, although they may erroneously 
ascribe their hope and confidence to their formal creed, 
that confidence is really due to the fact that their hearts,. 
purified by the truth, ‘condemn them not’ (1 John ii. 21). 
On the other hand, those who have only a general idea 
that they need salvation, but do not recognise their 
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sinfulness and their need of a complete change of heart, 
are satisfied to rest on the false doctrine of expiation, and 
therefore never seek to know the truth, and never know, 
or really believe in, Christ at all. 


In considering the effects of the doctrine of expiation, 
it must be remembered that the numerous sincere and 
earnest Christians who have held, and still hold it, are 
no illustrations of those effects, because in them a truer 
and deeper faith neutralizes the evil influence of the 
doctrine. For its true effects we must look to those with 
whom it is the sum and substance of Christianity, as it 
is with thousands who have been urged to accept it as 
the one thing needful, and who have been only anxious 
to quiet their consciences and obtain a sense of safety. 
Upon them it may be expected to have its logical and 
necessary effect, although even in their case that effect 
may often be modified by influences which tend to keep 
alive the conscience. 

They accept it without inquiry, upon the authority of 
those who teach it, and upon the letter of those scriptures 
which can be quoted in its support, and having attained 
the desired sense of safety, the exhortations to search for 
the truth, to seek, to knock, and to ask, and the warnings 
against being deceived, fall flat on their ears; so also the 
holiness, so solemnly and constantly insisted on, as an 
absolute necessity for salvation, is regarded, at the most, 
as highly desirable, and the passages which insist on its 
necessity are explained away; while, in the case of 
many, the logical and necessary effect of firmly believing 
that all the sins that they have committed, or may com- 
mit, have been expiated, and that such belief is all that 
is necessary for salvation, is to enable them to indulge 
in the grossest sin without fear or compunction.* 


" * Such cases have probably come under the notice of many persons 3 
some have actually rejected Christianity, shocked at the evil which seemed 
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Such a result, especially in the case of persons of low 
moral faculties, is made yet more certain by the way in 
which the doctrine is often presented. For it will be 
observed that those who preach the doctrine in its most 
unqualified form, urge upon their hearers the sin of 
doubting that their sins have been expiated, and, indeed, 
regard unbelief of this as the greatest of all sins. What 
wonder, then, that those who indulge in sin should even 
take credit to themselves for stifling every reproach of 
conscience with the belief that they are saved ! 

On the other hand, should anyone really in earnest, 
and conscious of his own sinfulness, love of the world, 
and of things condemned by God, venture to question 
his right to this forgiveness, he is told that his humility 
is pride, and that every doubt of his safety is an evidence 
of unbelief in Christ. The result is that the sinner, 
reading the solemn precepts and warnings of the New 
Testament with regard to sin, and the necessity of that 
holiness without which no man shall see the Lord, is 
filled with perplexity between the necessity of holiness 
for salvation, and that of believing himself safe, whether 
he is holy or not! In short, the more truly a person 
believes the warnings of Christ, the more deeply, in fact, they 
are written on his heart, the more hopeless must be the 
perplexity, trouble and anxiety of mind which is pro- 
duced by this doctrine. 

But, on the other hand, the sinner who has had 
- some trouble of conscience about sin, which he wishes to 
get rid of, because it interferes with his enjoyment of 
the present world, and, indeed, all who desire safety 
without having to ‘ count the cost’ (Luke xiv. 28), will 


to be the natural result of its central and most fully recognised doctrine ; 
nor is this to be wondered at, when it is considered that there have been 
cases of individuals indulging daily in gross immorality, and who have 
pleaded that, by virtue of their belief in the expiating power of ‘the 
blood,’ their sin ceases to be sin! What a weapon in the hand of the 
sceptic is the doctrine which produces such a result ! 
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naturally be only too glad to accept a doctrine when the 
belief in it seems to promise peace, and which silences 
their conscience, even though they ‘ continue in sin.’ 

Such effects, contrary as they are to the whole spirit 
of the New Testament teaching, ought of themselves to 
create a grave suspicion in the minds of those who 
reflect, as to whether the doctrine is indeed taught in its 
pages; for if it is, the stamp of truth and divinity is 
wanting in a book, the practical teaching of which is at 
war with itself. 

It is true that many good men who are supporters of 
this doctrine, yet recognising the importance and neces- 
sity of holiness for salvation, tell their hearers that they 
ought to try to be holy because they are safe; but what 
effect will such an injunction have in time of temptation, 
while they urge on their hearers that the only sin which 
can keep them out of heaven is unbelief in their own 
forgiveness ! 

It will be noticed that this doctrine tends to remove 
all fear of sin, and therefore of God.as the Punisher of 
sin; and in principle it is precisely the same as that of 
the ‘ Family of Love,’ a sect which arose in the seven- 
teenth century with the hardly disguised object of win- 
ning converts to Rome. Their principal doctrine was that 
the only unpardonable sin was the fear of sin.* The 
effect, also, when logically carried out, is exactly the 
same as that of the Jesuit casuists (who were exposed by 
Pascal), who made forgiveness of sins so cheap and easy 
in France, that all check to crime from conscience was 
removed, and the Government had to banish the Jesuits 
from the country. 

Now, the Apostles Peter and Jude foretell and describe 
the way in which false teachers would pervert the truth, 
and assert that this perversion had already been 


* Strype, vol. iii., b. ii,, c. 17, p. 590. 
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attempted in their time; just as the mystery of iniquity 
was said by St. Paul to be already at work, and was pre- 
dicted by him to continue until the second coming of 
Christ. Taking these statements into consideration, - 
together with the warnings, before alluded to, concerning 
the deception of the world generally, it is clear that the 
influence of these perversions, and of that mystery, or 
hidden form of evil, must have been at work ever since. 

The initial feature and characteristic of the false 
teachers is stated by Jude to be that ‘they turn the 
erace of God into freedom from all restraint’;* that is, 
turn the grace or kindness of God in sending His Son 
into the world to die for men, in order to deliver them 
from the power of sin, into a license to sin without fear 
of the consequences, or ‘ without restraint.’ These false 
teachers have their particular characteristics by which 
they may be otherwise recognised, but this is the par- 
ticular feature of their teaching. It is to make Chris- 
tianity appear to be merely a means for eluding the con- 
sequences of sin, and thus to remove all moral restraint 
to sin. 
~ Does not this exactly describe the character of. those 
doctrines which make the Gospel of Christ appear to be 
merely a means by which sinners, whether their hearts 
are changed or unchanged, may obtain a plenary absolu- 
tion for all the sins that they have committed, or even 
that they are about to commit, so that, as in the case of 
the Jesuit casuists, all fear of committing sin, and all fear 
of God, is removed from those who know that they can 
obtain that absolution ? * 

Does it not also describe that teaching, founded on the 
error of expiation, which assures sinners that if they will 


* *aoedyeva’: translated in the A.V. ‘ lasciviousness,’ as if only referring 
to sins of impurity ; but it has a far wider meaning, and includes general 
licentiousness, or ‘ freedom from all restraint’ in all sin, or absence of all 
moral restraint (see Donnegan. Probably from a, and ceXayew.) 
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only ‘accept the salvation of Christ’—that is, if they will 
only believe that all the sins that they have committed, 
or may commit, are expiated and pardoned—they are 
safe for time and eternity ? 

Are not both these doctrines the same in principle ? 
In both cases the supposed forgiveness is attributed to 
the merits of Christ, and the only difference is in the way 
they are applied to the sinner. In the one case the 
sinner trusts to the fiat of another, in the other case to 
himself ; in the one case to the ‘I absolve thee’ of the 
priest, in the other case to his own behkef in his own 
forgiveness; and in either case the effect must be to 
remove the restraint of conscience and the fear of God. 
What, again, are both but another form of that delusion 
by which Eve was deceived with the assurance that, 
though she sinned, she should not ‘ surely die J’ 

It was not, however, until the last fifty or sixty years 
that the bald and unqualified doctrine arose, that the 
whole of belief in Christ, and all that was necessary for 
salvation, was for a person to believe in the forgiveness 
of his own sins. ‘This, together with the spirit of 
ritualism which has been developed during the same 
period, are, as already pointed out, the probable causes of 
the scepticism which has followed in their steps. For 
not only does this doctrine give to many a seemingly 
just reason for rejecting Christianity as an immoral 
system, opposed to reason and to conscience itself, but 
there is no doctrine which, when fully received by the 
mind, is so calculated to foster self-confidence, deaden 
the conscience and blind the mind, and thus prepare the 
way for the reception of other errors, and for the 
ultimate rejection of Christianity altogether. 

The doctrine of expiation has also the effect of blinding 
men’s minds to the true spiritual meaning and power of 
Christ’s death. The merits of Christ, and also those of 
the saints, had become a marketable commodity in 
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Romish theology, a store to be drawn upon as required, 
the treasure of the priesthood, doled out by them to the 
sinners, so much merit for so much sin, and the same 
materialistic idea was retained in the Protestant theo- 
logy, save that the whole of the fund was made over to 
Christ, whose merits thus came to be regarded as an in- 
exhaustible store upon which the sinner himself might 
draw as he chose. 

From such a point of view the value, in the eyes of 
God, of righteousness, however perfect, was not re- 
garded, and as salvation was evidently dependent on the 
Cross, the merits of Christ were naturally supposed to 
arise from His sufferings on that cross; but since the 
sufferings of only a man, confined as they were to the 
events of a few hours, would not have satisfied the idea 
of infinity, which seemed to be necessary in order to 
expiate the countless and ever-increasing sins of a whole 
world, therefore it was concluded that He, who Scripture 
stated had ‘borne our sins in His body on the tree,’ had, 
in some mysterious way, expiated those sins by infinite 
suffering, which only an infinite being could undergo. 

Thus the materialistic idea, born of paganism, was 
retained, and all thought of the spiritual meaning and 
effect of the death of ‘Christ was checked, and the doc- 
trine of expiation, eagerly welcomed by many, has 
furnished a foundation for the antinomian tenets which 
have constantly arisen since. 

The extraordinary prevalence of this error, and the 
hold that it now has on the minds of so many, seems to 
be largely due to the support it receives from the letter 
of those metaphorical forms of expression used by the 
New Testament writers, and which are generally taken 
from the typical sacrifices of the law, with the object, no 
doubt, of showing how the latter were types of the reality. 

Allusion has already been made to those metaphorical 
expressions which, in the letter, represent God as a God 
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of revenge, and give a colour to the idea that, like man, 
He requires expiation for sin. But the metaphorical 
passages in the New Testament, when also read in the 
letter, equally lend themselves to the same view. 

Amonest these metaphorical expressions are those 
which speak of ‘the blood of Christ cleansing from all 
sin,’ of some who have ‘ washed their robes in the blood 
of the Lamb,’ and of others who by Christ have been 
‘washed from their sins in His own blood,’ ete. To be 
‘washed from sin’ might indeed suggest that something 
more is intended than the removal of its punishment, 
but those who do not realize that ‘ the unrighteous cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God,’ and that ‘ without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord,’ ignore the absolute necessity 
of a spiritual cleansing, and consequently never consider 
the moral and spiritual meaning and effect of the death 
of Christ. Hence the materialistic idea of expiation is 
only regarded, and the apostolic metaphors are used 
with that meaning attached to them. Sinners are urged 
to ‘ wash in the blood of Jesus,’ told that they have only 
to believe in its efficacy to be cleansed from the guilt of 
sin, and that such belief is the source of all peace and 
assurance, so that, with some, belief in ‘the blood,’ in 
its supposed expiatory effect, has become the whole of 
their religious belief. This, indeed, it necessarily must 
be if expiation were true, for whether they continue in 
the grossest sin or not, cannot affect their ultimate 
salvation as long as they firmly believe in this as the 
sum and substance of the Gospel. 

So likewise the healing of the serpent-bitten Israelites 
by ‘ looking at’ the brazen serpent, which was typical of 
the spiritual effect of the death of Christ on those who 
spiritually discerned and looked to Him, is made use of 
to teach the same error, and sinners are urged to ‘look 
at the Cross ’—that is, at the mere fact of the death of 
Christ—and are assured that the burden of sin will fall 
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from them by one such look—that is, by believing that 
the guilt of their sins has been expiated by it; and thus 
the great moral and spiritual power of the death of 
Christ, as a death unto sin, on those who in their conflict 
with sin look unto Him—as the Apostle urges his 
readers to do (Heb. xu. 1-4)—is altogether lost sight of. 

Yet it is not a little remarkable how inclined many are 
of those who preach this error, to confine their exhor- 
tations to this metaphorical language, such as, ‘ looking 
to the Cross,’ ‘looking to Jesus,’ ‘ fallmg into the arms 
of Jesus,’ ‘washing in the fountain filled with blood,’ 
‘casting their sins at the foot of the Cross,’ ‘ accepting 
salvation,’ ‘feeling the power of the blood,’ etc., by all 
which expressions, all equally bewildering, and equally 
opposed to the conscience of the earnest inquirer for sal- 
vation, they mean one and the same thing, which they 
hesitate to express in direct language, taking refuge in 
these metaphors, as if conscious of the violence which 
would be done to human conscience and reason by the 
bald and unqualified doctrine that a belief in expiation, 
which can produce no change whatever in those who 
accept it, save the removal of the fear of sinning, can 
obliterate the guilt of every sin in the sight of God, 
though the heart is unchanged, and the person even 
continues in sin. 

The bewilderment and repugnance which many anxious 
inquirers for salvation, not unacquainted with the teach- 
ing of Christ, have felt when urged to accept this doctrine 
of ‘ safety,’ is, in fact, due to an unrecognised conscious- 
ness on their part that, to do so, must make the greater 
part of the teaching of Christ of none effect, and necessi- 
tate the rejection of His most solemn warnings. For, as 
may be observed, those with whom this doctrine is the 
sum and substance of their religious belief, are obliged to 
ignore or wrest every word of Christ, and every warning 
of His Apostles, which are opposed to their creed. 
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But the widespread acceptance of this doctrine is not 
to be accounted for solely, because the letter of certain 
passages can be appealed to as a seeming support of it, 
but because, in spite of its unreason and antagonism to 
conscience, the doctrine is exactly suited to the inclina- 
tions of the natural man who, being spiritually dead and 
alienated from God, hates the idea of being humbly 
dependent on His mercy. Every doctrine which seems 
to make a man dependent on his fellow-men, on the 
spirits of the dead, on idols and created things, or on 
himself, rather than on God, is naturally welcome to 
such persons, and no doctrine is so calculated to make a 
man self-dependent as this one. For, instead of having 
to wait upon God for His grace, instead of having to ask, 
to seek for the truth, to knock at the gate of the way of 
life, he takes salvation, and is regenerated by an act of 
his own will; and the only difference between him and 
those who have not done so, is that act of his own, on 
which he ever after depends, and to which, and not to 
Christ, he ever looks as the foundation of all his hopes. 
Nor is this all. For if the desire of the natural man is 
to satisfy and deaden his conscience, and get rid of all 
sense of ill-desert, while his heart is still unchanged, this 
belief most effectually enables him to do so, for it removes 
all fear of the consequences of sin from those who, with 
hearts unhumbled, and loving the pleasures of this life, 
wish to pursue them without disquietude of conscience ; 
while it cannot fail in some degree to stupefy the con- 
sciences of even those who were once in earnest, and 
destroy the stimulus to ‘work out their salvation with 
fear and trembling,’ the necessity of which the Apostle 
urges. 

The belief that the penalty of every sin has been paid 
or expiated, so that God, in justice to man and to His 
own Son, cannot visit it on the offender, and demand 
that penalty, so to speak, twice over, must of necessity 
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remove from the mind that fear of God as the righteous 
Judge and Punisher of sin, which in times of temptation 
is a preservative to the godly man who ‘trembles at the 
word, of God’ (Isa. Ixvi. 2). That fear is never, indeed, 
wholly taken away from the true Christian by such 
doctrines, and, as before remarked, there have been, and 
are, many true Christians who have never questioned the 
doctrine of expiation; for it is manifest that a belief in 
that doctrine does not actually prevent the existence of a 
far deeper and truer belief in Christ Himself, and there- 
fore, in His words and doctrines, by which belief of the 
truth the heart is purified and renewed. Such persons, 
when they sin grievously, or are tempted to do so, cannot 
satisfy their consciences with the single doctrine of ex- 
piation, when the whole spirit and letter of Scripture 
condemns such presumption. The fear of God, which 
the new covenant of grace asserts shall be put into the 
hearts of those who are participators in that covenant, to 
keep them from departing from God (Jer. xxxii. 40), has 
ever, and always will, check and keep them in time of 
temptation. None, indeed, but the finished hypocrite, 
seared in conscience, could, in the face of the earnest 
exhortations and warnings of the New Testament writers 
concerning the necessity of holiness, and the impossi- 
bility of the unrighteous entering heaven, quiet his con- 
science in sin by the persuasion that another had paid 
the penalty for his indulgence in forbidden pleasures. 
Nevertheless, not only does the doctrine encourage sin, 
by removing, in a measure, the fear of the consequences 
of.giving way to it from the minds of all who hold it, but 
it 18 a special preparation and training for that hopeless 
state of hypocrisy towards God which overtakes those 
who by its means are gradually ‘ hardened by the deceit- 
fulness of sin.’ 

It is well known how fearful the state of morals was in 
Kurope when the doctrines of Romanism, which made 
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indulgence in sin a marketable commodity, removed all 
fear of God from the majority ; and must not precisely 
the same effect be, i tume, the consequence of the 
doctrine of expiation which is preached broadcast through- 
out Protestant countries ? Some of its supporters have, 
indeed, asserted that nothing but holiness can be the 
result of believing all sin to be expiated, and treatises 
and pamphlets have been written to prove the converting 
power of forgiveness. ‘They speak of it, indeed, as the 
special and particular means which God has chosen for 
the sanctification of man. No doubt, on a generous 
mind, an unlooked-for kindness has an effect, when harsh 
measures have failed. But this is not the case with this 
doctrine of forgiveness, which men are supposed to take, 
or refuse, by an act of their own will, and for taking 
which, however they may pretend otherwise, they thank 
themselves. 

Nor would men be always moved by gratitude, even 
supposing that forgiveness was not thus taken by an 
act of their own, but was accorded to each by God as 
a special act of mercy, undeserved and unexpected on 
their part, for some who were thus forgiven would often 
forget it as quickly as the man in the parable, who had 
been forgiven his overwhelming debt, but who, neverthe- 
less, was by such mercy unchanged in heart, and without 
mercy towards his fellow-servant (Matt. xvii. 28-35). 
Indeed, the constant and varied mercies of God to men 
in temporal things are only equalled by their ingratitude. 
A doctrine, therefore, whose only converting power is a 
possible gratitude, and which otherwise removes the fear 
of sinning, is no better than those doctrines which ‘ turned 
the grace of God into freedom from all restraint.’ 

So strongly did the more earnest divines in the 
century following the Reformation feel the consequences 
of the doctrine of expiation in the antinomian tenets even 
then based upon it, that Dr. Owen attempted to meet 
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them by a famous syllogism, in which he sought to 
limit the intention of Christ’s death to the elect only. 
If expiation was the undoubted doctrine of the Gospel, 
then the really legitimate conclusion would be that the 
sins of all persons were expiated, whether they were wicked 
or righteous, and whether they knew it or not; and that, 
the sin of unbelief being included, all must be eventually 
saved ; more especially would this be the case with the 
heathen who had never known, and therefore never re- 
jected, the Gospel, and if so, the statement in Rom. 11. 12 
would be entirely false. Dr. Owen’s argument, based on 
the doctrine of expiation, is an attempt to meet such an 
error. Showing that Christ must have died for sins of 
unbelief as much as for any other sins, he was forced 
to one of two conclusions, namely, either that the sins 
of all men were expiated, or those of the elect only. But, 
as the Scripture shows that many will perish, the first 
could not be true, and he therefore considered that he had 
proved that Christ had died only for the sins of the elect. 
This conclusion, however, is altogether contrary to 
Scripture, which states that Christ ‘gave His life a 
ransom for all,’ and ‘ tasted death for all men.’ 

Eixpiation thus involves one of two equally false con- 
clusions, but at the present day the former, or the expi- 
ation of the sins of all men, is held by many, and has 
been ably argued by more than one supporter of ‘ uni- 
versal salvation.’ 

Thus the heathen idea is still preserved throughout 
Christendom, because it is not recognised that Christ’s 
death was a death unto sin, and that He, as very man, 
was the highest manifestation of the righteousness of 
God in the flesh, and His death the chief manifestation 
of that righteousness; failing to perceive which, it is 
supposed that human guilt has been expiated by the 
sufferings of Divinity, and that an angry God has been 
appeased by the agonies of His only Son. 


CHAPTER X. 


CONCLUSION. 


Tse conclusions which have been arrived at may be 
briefly recapitulated as follows : 

Firstly, that the great feature of Christ’s death was 
that it was a death unto sin; that His obedience unto 
death was an obedience to the will of God, not supported 
by the conscious favour of God, but obedience under a 
sense of the full weight of human sinfulness, and the 
consequent sense of separation from, or of the wrath of, 
God; that His death was thus the perfect manifestation 
of the righteousness of God in the flesh, or the righteous- 
ness of faith, under the fullest opposition of all the 
powers of evil. 

Therefore, secondly, that His death was really, and in 
the highest degree, pleasing to God; and although in no 
sense expiratory, or an appeasement of His anger against 
human iniquity, was yet propitiatory of the sins of all 
who are His, whose sins and shortcomings are forgiven 
for His sake, because they are His brethren, united to 
Him by faith, and actuated by the same spirit of faith 
and obedience which actuated Him. 

Thirdly, that the object of Christ’s death was to 
destroy the works and the influence of Satan on the 
human race, ‘to redeem them from all iniquity,’ to 
‘save them from their sins,’ to ‘ cleanse,’ ‘ wash,’ and 
‘purify’ their souls, to give them spiritual ‘life’ or 
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union with God, to enable them to ‘ fulfil the righteous- 
ness of the law,’ to make them ‘ holy, unblameable, and 
unreproveable’ before God, and eventually to ‘make an 
end of sin,’ and to ‘bring in an everlasting righteous- 
ness.’ 

Therefore, that the ‘atonement’ or ‘ reconciliation ’ is 
not a work undertaken by Christ to reconcile God unto 
man, or to save man from the punishment of sin by 
appeasing the wrath or satisfying the justice of God, but 
a work undertaken to save them from both the punish- 
ment and the power of sin by reconciling them to God. 

So far it is only the nature of sin, and the nature and 
meaning of redemption, and the means that have been 
taken to effect it, that have been examined. The ‘ how’ 
has yet to be considered. How the Cross of Christ effects 
this redemption ; how the Gospel of Christ is a mighty 
moral force, ‘the power of God unto salvation to them 
that believe’; and how, by the working of immutable 
moral laws, Christ may indeed be ultimately recognised 
as ‘the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world,’ must be left for consideration in another volume ; 
in which it will be also necessary to point out more 
exactly the working of that ‘ offence of the Cross,’ and 
the nature of those perversions of the truth by which 
many are now deceived, and which at present hinder the 
consummation foretold and determined, when ‘ righteous- 
ness shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.’ 

Some, possibly, may feel that if the doctrine of expia- 
tion is false they have nothing to hope in, and, like the 
Israelite idolater, may exclaim, ‘ Ye have taken away my 
gods, and what have I left ?’ (Judg. xvii. 24). 

No doubt it must be so in a great measure with those 
who have never really believed in Christ, and there may 
be many such persons, who would yet indignantly repu- 
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diate the charge. But if so, then the solemn and earnest 
warnings and exhortations of Christ with regard to the 
necessity of a holiness of heart which man cannot 
generate in himself, will have no real force on their 
minds; and having attained a sense of safety through 
their belief in expiation, by which they suppose that 
their want of holiness will be covered,—having, in short, 
supposed that Christ’s righteousness is imputed to them 
on account of their belief in expiation, and that therefore 
they are free to enjoy the present and seek their portion 
in this life,—they will naturally be loath to surrender that 
sense of safety and present enjoyment, and begin with 
painful earnestness to seek life from Christ, and that 
‘holiness without which no man shall see the Lord.’ 

But this will not be the case with those who do truly 
believe in Christ, and upon whose consciences, therefore, 
His words have power. ‘They may have adopted the 
popular creed as the formula of their faith, and even 
have urged upon others belief in forgiveness as the sum 
and substance of saving faith; but, as before remarked, 
such a creed does not actually, and in all cases, prevent 
the existence of a true faith in Christ Himself, and there- 
fore in His words. That belief in the truth must have 
had its necessary sanctifying effect on their hearts, and 
although they cannot but at times have felt a strange 
contradiction and confusion of thought consequent on 
their belief in a creed which assures them of safety, 
whether they are holy or not, and their belief in the pre- 
cepts which insist on the necessity of holiness for salva- 
tion, yet they do not reject or wrest the meaning of those 
precepts like others, and therefore, in spite of the con- 
tradiction, work out their salvation with fear and 
trembling. 

Is, then, the position of such true believers in Christ 
affected by the discovery that expiation is false? Have 
they not the same assurance of forgiveness as before ? 
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A forgiveness based, not on the supposed pacification of an 
anery God, but on the tender mercy of a God of love, who, 
—having declared that if our brother should sin against 
us seven times a day, and seven times a day turn again, 
saying, ‘I repent,’ we are to forgive him—is not less 
merciful than He would have us to be, but rejoices with 
an infinite tenderness over one sinner that repenteth. 

The only change in such a case will be the removal of 
the previous strange contradiction between their creed 
and their real belief; and in place of resting their hopes 
on their own belief in a false dogma, which could give no 
true peace to those whose hearts condemned them, they 
will recognise their right to the name and privileges of 
the Christian, because in their hearts they believe every 
word of God, and by that belief have been separated from 
the spirit of the world, and made strangers and pilgrims 
in it, with their affections set on things above. 

Nevertheless, ‘a little leaven,’ says the Apostle, 
-*leaveneth the whole lump,’ and we may well conceive 
that the limiting of saving faith to a belief in forgiveness 
must in some degree weaken, even in the true believer, 
the force of those warnings and exhortations by which 
men are made wise unto salvation, and in a like degree 
dull the conscience and lessen the efforts of the believer 
in following after holiness; and not only so, but the 
direct opposition between the creed and the Word of God, 
cannot fail to give an aspect of unreason and contradic- 
tion to that Word, prejudicial to its force upon the mind. 
This latter has, indeed, been felt by many, who have 
even gone so far as to say that the inspired writers are 
at variance with each other, while others have sought to 
explain the difficulty by supposing that some, as the 
Apostles Paul and James, wrote from different points of 
view, which they do not pretend to, and necessarily 
cannot, reconcile. 

The true believer in Christ will rejoice at the removal 
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of this contradiction, and if the unreason, arbitrariness 
and injustice, which the doctrine of expiation seemed to 
give to the Gospel of Christ, no longer exist when that — 
doctrine is seen to be without foundation, and much of 
the received teaching of Christianity, which has _pro- 
duced so little effect on the mass of professing Christians, 
is seen to be opposed to the truth—then it may be that 
many honest sceptics will see reason for reconsidering 
the grounds of Christian faith. 

Finally, what may not be the effect of this recovery 
of the true Gospel of Christ, from the errors which 
darkened it, on thousands of sincere and anxious seekers 
for truth, who have vainly sought for rest to their 
‘souls in the supposed doctrines of Christianity? Is 
not the cry of their hearts for deliverance, for freedom 
from the ever-pressing burden of sinfulness which, strive 
as they may against it, robs them of all true peace, 
because they feel that it cuts them off from that eternal 
and essential law of righteousness which is the source 
and foundation of all happiness and good, and destroys 
all real confidence in God? (1 John 11. 21). What to 
them is the promise of being forgiven the disease of sin 
under which they groan, while the disease itself remains ? 
What to them is the belief that their sins may be for- 
given on confession, when they know that the same sins 
may overcome them to-morrow? that the short-lived 
earnestness and sincerity of to-day may pass away like 
the morning dew, and that at any moment they may be 
called on to meet their Maker while under the dominion 
of the sin which so easily besets them ? What meaning 
to such has the vest which is promised the believer in 
Christ? 

Christianity hitherto has but mocked them with its 
promise of ‘the glorious liberty of the children of God’ 
(Rom. viii. 21), its ‘ peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing’ (Phil. iv. 7), its ‘ rejoicing with joy unspeakable 
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and full of glory’ (1 Pet. i. 8). Where is the influence 
of that Cross which is ‘ the power of God unto salvation’ ? 
(Rom. i. 16). Where is that ‘glory’ which the Apostle 
found in it, and by which He was ‘ crucified unto the world 
and the world unto Him’ ? (Gal. vi. 14). Where is that 
preciousness of Christ (1 Pet. i. 7), where the power of 
those promises which should make them ‘ partakers of 
the Divine nature’ ? (2 Pet. 1.4). Where that ‘freedom 
from the law of sin and death’ ? (Rom. vill. 2). Where 
that freedom from the fear of death ? (Heb. 11. 15; 1 Cor. 
xv. 55-57). 

But if such persons recognise that ‘another gospel,’ 
which is not that of ‘the grace of Christ,’ and which is 
powerless to save, has hitherto been set before them ; if 
they see that Christ lived and died, not to expiate sin, 
but to deliver men from its power, and that that deliver- 
ance is absolutely promised to all who sincerely seek the 
truth, and bow to, and believe it in their hearts; and if, 
as will be fully shown hereafter, they find that this truth, 
believed in the heart (Rom. x. 10), does indeed destroy 
the dominion of sin, makes them really partakers of the 
Divine nature, and changes them into the very image of 
Christ from glory to glory’ (2 Cor. ii. 18),—then doubt- 
less they will perceive that ‘the glorious liberty of the 
children of God’ is no empty term ; they will know some- 
thing of that ‘rejoicing with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory ;’ and Christ will indeed be precious to them as 
‘Him whom God hath exalted to bea Prince and a Saviour, 
to gwe repentance unto Israel, and DELIVERANCE FROM SIN ’ 
(Acts v. 31). 


APPENDIX A. 
AGNOSTICISM. 


‘THE INFINITE ’—‘ THE ABSOLUTE ’—‘ THE UNCONDITIONED.’ 


Tue doctrine which is the foundation of the agnostic 
philosophy of the present day is that God, or the First 
Cause of all things, is absolutely unknowable and in- 
scrutable ; and it is thus the antithesis of Christianity, 
the principle of which is the bestowal of eternal life on 
men through the knowledge of God. It is important, 
therefore to briefly examine the arguments on which 
agnosticism bases this doctrine as they are set forth by 
its ablest exponent, Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

In his chapter on ‘ Ultimate Religious Ideas,* after 
showing that self-creation is unthinkable, and yet that it 
is impossible to avoid making the assumption of self- 
existence somewhere, he shows that by a necessary train 
of thought we are forced to the conclusion that there 
must be a Cause prior to all other causes, and of which 
we thus have a relative, although not a complete con- 
ception; and further, that the First Cause must be infinite, 
because if it were finite or limited that which limits it 
would then be the First Cause. 

He then goes on to argue that this First Cause must 
be ‘absolute,’ or unrelated, and unconditioned, because if 
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related to, or conditioned by, any other form of being, that 
Being would be itself the First Cause. 

‘Not only must the First Cause be a form of being 
‘which has no necessary relation to any other form of 
‘ being, but it can have no necessary relation within itself. 
‘ There can be nothing in it which determines change, and 
‘yet nothing which prevents change. For if it contain 
‘something which imposes such necessities or restraints, 
‘this something must be a cause higher than the First 
‘Cause, which is absurd. Thusthe First Cause must be, 
‘in every sense, perfect, complete, total, including within 
‘itself all power, and transcending all law. Or, to use the 
‘established word, it must be absolute ;’*—1.e., uncondi- 
tioned by anything, and unrelated to anything. 

That the First Cause cannot be conditioned by any 
prior, or co-existent, form of being, distinct from itself, is 
self-evident ; but have we any right to say that the First 
Cause cannot be conditioned by anything within itself ’ 
or that, if it is, it would not then be the First Cause? 
For if, while we are obliged to admit that the First 
Cause must.be infinite in power, we yet regard that 
power as wholly unconditioned or exercised without rule, 
principle, or intention, the result must be chaos. Such 
a power is inconceivable. It would destroy as fast as it 
produced, and, if it were absolutely ‘ unconditioned’ or 
lawless, it could produce nothing, and least of all could 
it be the cause of that fixed order, and those seemingly 
unalterable laws, which we see in nature. 

We are therefore forced to conclude that the Author 
of all lav must Himself have principles of action—.e., 
that the First Cause is not a mere infinite, but lawless 
power, but power acting on fixed principles, for the 
attainment of definite and wise ends; or, in other 
words, that the acts of the First Cause are not governed 
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by chance,—i.e., by nothing,—but by law, rule, and 
principle. 

Are we, then, to say that, because the infinite power 
of the First Cause is ‘conditioned’ by principles, the 
principles are the real First Cause? This would be 
absurd; for the principles are not the cause of the 
power, but they are the cause of the power acting in a” 
certain manner. The principles are no more the cause of 
the power than is the power the cause of the principles. 
Moreover, we cannot conceive of them as separate—.e., 
power acting without rule or reason, and law or rule 
ruling without something to rule. Therefore we are 
forced to conclude that the First Cause may be condi- 
tioned by something within Himself, or that He may have 
characteristics ; in short, that He may not only be infinite 
power, but infinite power directed by infinite wisdom. 

But Mr. Spencer says (p. 81*): ‘How self-destructive 
‘is the supposition of two or more infinites is manifest, on 
‘remembering that such infinites, by limiting each other, 
‘become finite.’ 

But how does infinite wisdom, by directing infinite 
power, make the power finite? And how can infinite 
power make infinite wisdom finite ? 

If, then, the First Cause is self-conditioned, He is not 

‘unconditioned ’ or ‘ absolute.’ 

But the First Cause is also conditioned by all the 
effects of which He is the cause, and to all which He 
is related as cause to effect; therefore it is a contradic- 
tion in terms to say that the First Cause is ‘ absolute ’ 
or unrelated. This is so far acknowledged by Mr. 
Mansel in his ‘Limits of Religious Thought,’ and his 
words are quoted by Mr. Spencer with approval :t+ 
‘The three conceptions, ‘‘ the cause,” ‘‘ the infinite,” 
‘and ‘‘the absolute,” imply contradiction. A cause as 
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‘such cannot be absolute’ (7.e., unrelated); ‘‘‘ the 
‘absolute ’’ cannot as such be a cause ; the cause as such 
‘exists only in relation to its effect, the cause is a cause 
‘of the effect, the effect is an effect of the cause.’ 
To get out of the difficulty, he suggests the idea of 
«the existence of the ‘ absolute’ before at became a cause ; 
but then he says: ‘The infinite cannot become that 
‘which it was not from the first; that which becomes a 
‘cause has passed beyond its former limits ’"—and there- 
fore had been limited previously. 
Why, then, let it be asked, is it necessary to suppose 
that the First Cause ever was ‘ absolute’ or ‘ unrelated ’? 
It may be replied that creation had a beginning, and 
that before that beginning, the First Cause was not a 
cause, and therefore was so far ‘ absolute ’—.e., un- 
related to any other being. Is it necessary, however, to 
conclude that this was the case, even supposing that the - 
First Cause existed prior to all creation? Here is Mr. 
Mansel’s argument. He says: ‘The act of causation 
‘must be voluntary, and volition is only possible to a 
‘conscious being. But consciousness, again, is only con- 
*ceivable as a relation. There must be a conscious sub- 
‘ject, and an object of which he is conscious. The sub- 
‘ject is a subject to the object, the object is an object 
‘to the subject, and neither can exist without the other.’* 
He argues here that the First Cause must be a 
conscious being, or Mind, and that Mind or Conscious- 
ness cannot exist without objects of consciousness. This 
is evident and important to remember—a motionless or 
mindless mind is unthinkable; it is nothing. But the 
mind may be conscious of forms, and combinations of 
forms, which do not yet exist in reality; and the con- 
ception of the whole of creation must have been present 
to the mind of the Creator, and thus have been an object 
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of consciousness before, by His will, the conception had 
passed into actual existence. Just as all the events of 
the future must now be equally present to His mind, 
although as yet they have no actual existence. There 
is such a thing as potential existence, as distinct from 
actual existence ;—the conception of a thing may exist 
before the conception has passed into action ;—and to 
say that they are the same would be false, although, 
to a Being of infinite knowledge, the past, the present, 
and the future may be as one, in a way that passes our 
comprehension. In any case, there is no necessity for 
concluding that the First Cause was ever without 
objects of consciousness, but that the whole creation 
was, from the first, present to His mind, and that, as 
objects of consciousness, He was related to each portion 
of it as the subject to the object; just as He is to all 
future beings, which have as yet no actual existence. 

But besides this, when it is considered that geology 
and astronomy reveal a continuous state of progress and 
development, reaching back in the past to periods of 
time, the magnitude of which the mind is wholly unable 
to grasp, may we not conceive it possible that there 
never was a time when creation had not commenced, 
and that the beginning of things was as infinitely far 
back in the past as the end of all things is in the future ; 
and both as beyond the reach of our conception as 
infinite space and extension on the one hand, or infinite 
divisibility on the other hand? If so, then the First 
Cause was ever related to all things, not only as objects 
of consciousness without as yet actual existence, but was 
related to them also by successive stages of development, 
as the ultimate cause to its ultimate effect. 

But the truly ‘ absolute’ is the wholly unrelated. It is 
not the First Cause, for that is related to its effects. It 
is not conscious, for consciousness involves relations 
between the conscious subject and the object of which it 
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is conscious. It is not infinite, for the infinite is the 
extension of, and therefore related to, the finite. It is 
that which is unrelated to everything, to the past, to the 
present, to the future, to space, to time, to force, to 
matter, to mind, to all that has been, or is, or shall be! 
But if the absolute is neither the First Cause, nor related 
to any of the effects of the First Cause, it is that which 
ws not. It is ‘The nothing’! In other words, ‘the 
absolute,’ as a form of existence, never has been, and 
never could have been. It is non-existence. HKven if 
it was conceivable that the First Cause was ever un- 
related and unconscious, He is not so now. 

Is it, then, a matter of surprise that Mr. Mansel, in 
supposing the existence of the ‘absolute,’ should find 
himself in an ‘ inextricable dilemma’? ‘ The absolute,’ 
he says, ‘cannot be conceived as conscious, neither can 
‘it be conceived as unconscious. It cannot be conceived 
‘as complex, neither can it be conceived as simple. It 
‘cannot be conceived by difference, neither can it be 
‘conceived by absence of difference ; it cannot be identified 
‘with the universe, neither can it be distinguished from 
‘it. The one, and the many, regarded as the beginning 
‘of existence, are thus alike incomprehensible.’* 


To some pious minds mystery seems a necessary 
condition for reverence, so that while others seek to 
know what they worship, they seek to worship what 
they know not; but although this is not the case with 
Mr. Mansel, yet, in order to still further enhance the. 
inscrutability of the First Cause, he goes on to say, as 
quoted by Mr. Spencer: ‘The fundamental conceptions 
‘of rational theology being thus self-destructive, we may 
‘naturally expect to find the same antagonism manifested 
‘in their special applications. How, for example, can 
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‘infinite power do all things, and yet infinite goodness be 
‘unable to do evil ?’ 

By good and evil here he refers to moral good and 
evil—t.e., to righteousness and unrighteousness. But_ 
it is a misapplication of terms to speak of ‘ emfinite’ 
righteousness, or ‘infinite’ rectitude, or justice. We might 
as well speak of an ‘infinite’ straight line, or an ‘infinite’ 
right angle. We may speak of a ‘perfect’ straight line 
or a ‘perfect’ right angle, but anything more than a 
‘perfectly’ straight line is not a straight line, and any- 
thing more than a ‘perfect’ right angle is not a right 
angle. So also that which is more than ‘ perfect’ 
righteousness is not righteousness, and that which is 
more than ‘ perfect’ justice is imjustice. 

In like manner, to speak of power as an attribute of 
righteousness, and to say that righteousness is able, or 
unable, or that it has, or has not the power to do this or 
that, as if righteousness was ‘a being,’ is also a misappli- 
cation of terms. Righteousness is itself the attribute of ‘ a 
being,’ and it is ‘ the being’ who, by his power, does this or 
that action, and not the righteousness which doesit. The 
righteousness may be the principle which governs those 
actions, but it is the power which acts. If, then, we say 
that a being is perfectly righteous, we mean that 
_ righteousness is the rule of his actions. If, again, as a 
figure of speech we say that a perfectly righteous being 
cannot do unrighteousness, we do not mean that he can- 
not do it if he chooses, but that he will not, because, if he 
did, he would be wnrighteous; that is to say, if he did, 
then, although perfectly righteous, he would be wn- 
righteous,—which would be nonsense. Infinite power 
can do unrighteous acts if he chooses, but it is impos- 
sible that he should choose to do them, because if he is 
perfectly righteous he cannot be wnrighteous. 

Again, Mr. Mansel asks, ‘ How can infinite justice exact 
the utmost penalty for every sin and yet infinite mercy 
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pardon the sinner?’ Here, again, the term ‘ infinite ’ is 
misapplied to justice which can only be perfect justice 
or imperfect justice, i.¢., injustice; and if we admit the 
term ‘infinite mercy’ as applied to an unlimited succes- 
sion of acts under every conceivable circumstance, i.e, 
unlimited mercy or forbearance, it is plain that a being 
who acted thus would be unrighteous and unjust; for it 
would imply equal indifference to every sin, and therefore 
be the contrary to perfect righteousness, which must 
always hate unrighteousness. But if it is asked, How 
can God be perfectly just, and yet willing to forgive to 
the uttermost every sinner who repents ?—how, in short, 
He is ‘just and (yet) the justifier of him that believeth 
in Jesus’—the answer may perhaps be gathered from 
Section IV. of this book. 

The reader must also be referred to the chapters on the 
‘ Origin of Evil’ for an answer to Mr. Mansel’s next ques- 
tion, ‘How is the existence of evil compatible with the 
‘existence of an “infinitely perfect being ” ? (or, to put it 
in more exact language, ‘‘a being of infinite power and 
perfect righteousness ’’), for if he wills it he is not in- 
‘finitely good (i.e., perfectly righteous), and if he wills it 
‘not, his willis thwarted, and his sphere of action limited.’ 

Again, he asks, ‘ How can infinite wisdom know all 
‘that is to come, and yet infinite freedom be at liberty 
‘to do or to forbear?’ Here, again, the word ‘ infinite’ 
is misapplied to ‘freedom.’ There can be no freedom 
greater than that which is perfect. If God is infinitely 
wise and infinitely powerful, He not only knows, but 
designs, all that is to come, and nothing can happen that 
He has not intended to happen. If, then, everything is 
the result of infinite wisdom, any alteration would be 
unwisdom. God is perfectly free to do what He wills, 
but, being perfectly wise, He cannot will to do that 
which would be unwise. 

It would thus seem that by not considering with 
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sufficient closeness all the circumstances under which 
the terms ‘ The Infinite,’ ‘The Unconditioned’ and ‘ The 
Absolute’ are applied, false conclusions may be arrived 
at, and, as in other matters, high-sounding but inexact 
language may be used to surround simple questions with 
a cloud of mystery and obscurity. 

Let it, then, be remembered that the only conclusion 
which is forced upon us, is that there must be a First 
Cause, of whom it is correct to say that He is wncondr- 
tioned by any prior existence to Himself, but that there 
is no reason whatever to say that He is wrconditioned by 
His own characteristics. And although we may conceive 
Him to have been, in a sense, ‘ absolute’ or unrelated 
prior to the actual creation of beings, yet even then He 
must have been related to them as objects of His con- 
sciousness or thought, as He still is to all future beings ; 
and that, moreover, the actual beginning of created 
existence may have been from eternity. But that He 
is now ‘absolute’ or unrelated is clearly false, and a con- 
tradiction in terms; and it is equally clear that the 
wholly ‘ absolute’ is a term for ‘ The Nothing.’ 


The error of agnosticism seems to be based on the 
assumption that the First Cause, if infinite, cannot be a 
complex Being, or conditioned by Himself, because, if so, 
there would be more than one first cause, which would 
limit the other and make it finite. But to argue of 
negatives in the abstract, apart from the positives to 
which they are related, is a fruitful source of error, and 
it has been shown that two infinites, as infinite power 
and infinite wisdom, not only do not make each other 
finite, but that they are necessary complements of each 
other, and that neither infinite power undirected by 
wisdom, nor infinite wisdom without power to act, can do 
anything. We have seen that the First Cause, to be a 
cause, must be conscious, and therefore a mind; and if 
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wisdom is the characteristic of mind, it must have 
infinite wisdom ; and we are equally obliged to admit that 
the First Cause must have infinite power, and that both 
are inseparable attributes of the First Cause. 

That the wholly ‘absolute’ might be regarded by some 
as a mere negation, or something which ‘7s not,’ seems 
to have suggested itself to Mr. Spencer, and, overthrow- 
ing as it would the whole of his argument, he tries hard 
to prove that it is a positive. For he says ‘that the 
‘arguments by which the relativity of our knowledge is 
‘demonstrated distinctly postulate the existence of some- 
‘thing beyond the relative.’* Butthe First Cause is rela- 
tive, for it is related to all its effects. Does, then, ‘the 
relativity of our knowledge postulate something beyond’ 
the First Cause? Again, he says: ‘To say that we can- 
not know the absolute is by implication to affirm that 
there is an absolute.’ But we might as well assert, 
‘To say that we cannot know that which is nothing is by 
implication te affirm that there is nothing.’ 

Again, quoting from Sir W. Hamilton’s ‘ Philosophy 
of the Unconditioned’: ‘ Correlatives certainly suggest 
‘each other, but correlatives may or may not be equally 
‘real and positive. In thought, contradictories neces- 
‘sarily imply each other, for the knowledge of contra- 
‘dictories is one, but the reality of one contradictory, 
‘so far from guaranteeing the reality of the other, is 
‘nothing else than a negation. Though these mutually 
‘suggest each other, the positive alone is real; the nega- 
‘tive is only an abstraction of the other, and in the 
‘highest generality even an abstraction of thought itself.’+ 
To this Mr. Spencer objects, and quotes as an illustra- 
tion the contradictories ‘ equal’ and ‘unequal,’ ‘ limited’ 
and ‘unlimited,’ and, as he rightly says, ‘the negation 
in these cases does not abolish from consciousness the 
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things themselves.’ There is still an unequal something 
and an unlimited something; but when he says that 
this applies also to the terms ‘related’ and ‘ unrelated,’ 
he forgets that the conditions are altered. In the case 
of the ‘limited’ and ‘unlimited,’ and the ‘finite’ and 
‘infinite,’ the things to which these terms are applied are 
related, and the ‘infinite’ and ‘unlimited’ are not a 
denial or contradiction of the ‘finite’ and ‘limited,’ 
but their extension or increase. But in the case of the 
‘related’ and ‘unrelated’ there is no relation, and the 
‘unrelated’ is not the extension or increase of the ‘re- 
lated,’ but its contradiction. If, then, the related is real, 
must not the unrelated be unreal ? 

The same fallacy seems to underlie the argument 
that, ‘If the ‘‘ non-relative,” or ‘‘ absolute,” is present in 
‘thought only as a mere negation, then the relation be- 
‘tween it and the relative becomes unthinkable, because 
‘one of the terms of the relation is absent from con- 
‘sciousness, and if this relation is unthinkable, then the 
‘relative itself is unthinkable.’* He speaks of the relation 
between the ‘ non-relative ’ and the ‘ relative,’ but there is 
no such relation ; and we might as well say that because 
‘nothing’ is present in thought only as a negation, 
then ‘ something’ is unthinkable for want of antithesis ! 

Mr. Spencer admits that Sir W. Hamilton, the great 
apostle of ‘ the absolute,’ finds himself ‘ forced to the con- 
clusion that our consciousness of the absolute is a pure 
negation’; but he quotes him as yet saying, that ‘by 
‘a wonderful revelation we are inspired with the belief 
‘of something unconditioned beyond the sphere of all 
‘comprehensible reality.’ But if this is all that Sir W. 
Hamilton can urge in support of the reality of ‘the 
absolute,’ he may be as much in error as the child who ig 
‘inspired with the behef’ that there is an unknown 
something in a dark room, when there is nothing ! 

* ¢¥First Principles,’ p. 91, 
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So also Mr. Mansel speaks of being forced ‘by the 
‘constitution of our minds to believe in the existence of an 
‘ Absolute and Infinite Being, a belief which appears to be 
‘forced upon us as the complement of our consciousness 
‘ of the relative and finite’; referring to which Mr. Spencer 
remarks: ‘ He clearly says by implication that this con- 
sciousness is positive, and not negative. But Mr. 
Mansel does not distinguish between extension and contra- 
diction. The ‘infinite’ is an extension or increase of the 
‘finite.’ The ‘unrelated’ is a negation of the ‘ related,’ 
» Just as ‘ nothing’ is a negation of ‘ something,’ and our 
consciousness of the ‘ unrelated’ is therefore no more 
positive than our consciousness of ‘ nothing.’ 

If, then, the First Cause is not, and cannot be ‘ unre- 
lated,’ it is not, as Mr. Spencer says, ‘absolutely in- 
scrutable.’ We cannot, indeed, grasp the idea of an 
infinite being, any more than we can grasp the idea of 
infinite space; but to say that we can know absolutely 
nothing of the former, would be as clearly false as to say 
we can know nothing of space. For, as every cause is 
known by its effects, and can be known by them only, so 
the First Cause may be known by its effects, in precisely 
the same way as we attain a knowledge of everything 


else. 
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RELATIVE KNOWLEDGE AND THE EVIDENCE OF DESIGN 
IN CREATION. 


Mr. Spencer has argued that our knowledge consists in 
referring facts which come under our observation to 
other facts of a like nature, and that when we have 
recognised their stmilarity we say that ‘ we know all about 
them.’ But this hardly expresses the case correctly. 
The mere recognition of the similarity of a fact to other 
facts is not real knowledge, nor does it produce the sense 
of knowledge. On the contrary, it may fill us with 
perplexity, as when some peculiar symptoms of illness 
attack a person, and are recognised as exactly the same 
as those which have attacked others. Our question 
under such circumstances is, What is the cause? If, 
however, we ascertain that these effects are due to a 
certain food, or liquid, possessing certain properties, 
which have a uniform action on living organisms, and 
which can be eliminated or neutralized by a certain pro- 
cess, then indeed we feel we ‘ know all about it’; because 
we have ascertained the law which produces the effects, 
and know the powers and limitations of that law, and 
can not only avoid its effects ourselves, but can predicate 
its effect under a variety of other circumstances. In- 
stead of being the slaves of the law, the law has become 
our obedient servant. 

So with all knowledge. It is a knowledge of laws, 
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enabling those who have it to use them for their own 
advantage, and to avoid dangers which the ignorant 
cannot. Knowledge is thus power, and constitutes the 
difference between the highest civilization and the most. 
complete barbarism. 

On the other hand, it is true, as Mr. Spencer has 
shown, that all our knowledge is relative—that is to say, 
we only know things in their relation to ourselves, by the 
effects which they produce on our consciousness, but 
that, in its essence, everything is ‘ utterly inscrutable.’* 

Thus we recognise the properties of matter, and dis- 
tinguish between one object and another by the impres- 
sions on our consciousness, through the medium of our 
senses, of weight, hardness, toughness, elasticity, shape, 
size, heat, cold, etc.; and by a similar observation of 
their effects, we distinguish between one form of force 
and another. So also we distinguish between different 
forms of life, and between different minds or intelli- 
gences, by the same means. For, even in the latter case, 
our knowledge of a person’s mind is solely due to the 
words and actions of that person, by the observation of 
which we learn the characteristics of his mind. But 
what matter, or force, or life, or mind are in their essence 
we do not know. 

Nevertheless, we have a real knowledge of these 
things if we know the laws or principles which govern 
them, and by which we can predicate their action and 
effects under a variety of circumstances. Nor does it 
matter to us in the slightest degree that we do not know 
the essence of mind, if by habitual intercourse with a 
person, and observation of his actions, we so thoroughly 
know the laws or principles of his mind that we can 
confidently predict what he will do under any particular 
set of circumstances. Our knowledge of him is relative, 
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v.e., the effect which his actions have produced, or will 
produce, on our consciousness, but it is none the less 
real. 

In like manner we may know ourselves. Mr. Spencer, 
arguing from the fundamental condition of all con- 
sciousness, viz., the antithesis of subject and object, 
says: ‘The mental act in which self is known implies, 
_‘ like every other act, a perceiving subject and a perceived 
‘object. If, then, the object perceived is self, what is the 
‘subject that perceives? or if it is the true self which 
‘thinks, what other self can it be that is thought of? 
‘Clearly a true cognition of self implies a state in which 
‘the knowing and the known are one, in which subject 
‘and object are identified; and this Mr. Mansel rightly 
‘holds to be the annihilation of both.’* 

It is clear, however, that we do not perceive our own 
minds in their essence, any more than we perceive the 
minds of other persons. We perceive our own bodies, 
just as we perceive other bodies, by the effects which 
they themselves, or their actions, produce on our con- 
sciousness through our senses. So also we only perceive 
the acts of our own minds—i.e., our thoughts—which, 
like outward acts, also make more or less permanent im- 
pressions on our consciousness, which we call ‘memory’ ; 
and the cause of our thoughts, which the constitution of 
our minds obliges us to recognise, being within us, we 
call our minds, or ‘ owrselves.’ 

Thus all knowledge, even of ourselves, is relative, but 
it is not the less real on that account. In like manner 
we may have a relative, and yet a real, knowledge of the 
First Cause, although unable to know Him in His 
essence. 


* ¢¥irst Principles,’ p. 65, 
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ANTHROPOMORPHISM AND DESIGN. 


Those who have argued that the First Cause must be 
a ‘mind’ are charged with ‘anthropomorphism,’ 7.e., 
with supposing that God is like man in this respect, as 
if it was a mere ignorant presumption on their part ; and 
a colour is given to this charge of ignorance and _ pre- 
sumption, by associating the conclusion with the anthropo- 
morphism of paganism, which supposed that the gods 
had passions, and even sexual desires, like men. ‘To 
think,’ says Mr. Spencer, ‘of the creative power as in 
‘all respects anthropomorphous is now considered im- 
‘pious by men who yet hold themselves bound to think 
‘of it as in some respects anthropomorphous, and so do - 
‘not see that the one is but an evanescent form of the 
‘other.’* This is incorrect. The gods of paganism, as 
Stanley Faber, Hislop, and others have incontest- 
ably proved, were originally deified men, to whom it 
was therefore natural to attribute the passions of men. 
But the conclusion which regards the Creative Power as 
a mind of infinite wisdom is one of pure inductive 
reasoning. 

Can the agnostic advance any argument to prove 
that the First Cause is not a mind of infinite wisdom ? 
Clearly not, save that He is ‘absolute,’ and therefore 
unknowable, which is false. All that he can truly pre- 
dicate of Him is that He is ‘infinite,’ and if there is 
such a thing as ‘infinite wisdom,’ then, most certainly, 
it can be the attribute of none other but He who is 
infinite. Will the agnostic deny that the First Cause 
has infinite power? Then, as already shown, ‘infinite 
wisdom’ is the necessary complement of that infinite 
power. But the conclusion does not depend merely, 
or even principally, on these abstract principles. 


* ‘First Principles,’ p. 110. 
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All our real knowledge is a knowledge of laws derived 
by the process of induction, or by observing and collect-' 
ing a variety of facts, considering them in their differ- 
ences and relations, and, by so doing, ascertaining the 
rule or law of the cause, or combination of causes, which 
account for those facts. By these means a knowledge 
of the laws of physics, of geology, astronomy, chemistry, 
as well as of vegetable and animal life, etc.,’ has been 
gradually built up, so that phenomena, as they come 
before our notice, can generally be at once referred to 
one or other of these laws, and we can predicate, with 
more or less certainty, other effects and changes which 
those phenomena foreshadow. Some of these pheno- 
mena we perceive to be consequences of the laws of 
gravitation, of light, of sound, or of the laws which 
govern chemical change; some we recognise as due to 
vegetable or animal life, and some to the influence of 
mond. 

It is only with the latter that we are now concerned ; 
and, as everyone knows, the phenomena which we re- 
cognise as caused by mind are those which manifest 
design. A person who might fall over a fallen bough 
in the dark would call it an unfortunate accident; but 
if he fell over a rope tied across the path, by which he 
always returned home after dark, nothing could possibly 
convince him that the rope had tied itself, or that it was 
not designedly tied by some person, i.e., by a being with 
mind, But in proportion also to the number, and in- 
tricacy, and exact adaptation of the various contrivances 
to produce a certain result, so are we impressed by the 
skill and wisdom of the designer, as in the case of some 
of those modern machines which perform, automatically,’ 
all that in former times was done by numerous skilled 
workmen. 
~ This is, also, what we see in nature. Every force 
which’ acts according to rule, or principle, obliges us to 
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suppose a cause of such rule and principle; and as we 
cannot think of rule except as intended, we are obliged 
to conclude that that cause is mind. But when we see 
a number of forces combined in a particular way to pro- 
duce definite results, and those results combined again 
to produce more complex results, and those, again, exactly 
adapted to fit in with the results of other equally nume- 
rous combinations, we may be bewildered at the intricacy 
of the design; but to conceive it all to be the result of 
chance, and not of design, would seem a perversion, or 
defect of reason, as great as to suppose that a steam- 
engine had made itself. , 

Yet there is a distinction between the two cases, and it 
is this distinction which makes it possible for people to 
question the design in nature. We see the agencies at 
work in producing the steam-engine, and know, by our 
senses of sight and hearing, that they are men like our- 
selves. But the agencies which have produced the great 
results in nature are not tools and muscles like those of 
the workmen, but mighty forces, invisible and intangible, 
recognised only by their effects, and the laws of these 
forces, in many cases,—such as the laws which cause the 
phenomena of life,—are either wholly unknown or but 
dimly perceived. Our knowledge of them is ‘ relative.’ 
We see their effects only. Nevertheless, we have no word 
to express the numberless intricate adaptations of those 
laws to the production of all the marvellous results which 
we see in nature but that of contrivance or design, so 
that, in speaking of such effects, we are forced to desig- 
nate them as the adaptations, designs, and contrwances of 
‘ Nature ;’ and inasmuch as these terms are expressive of 
the action of mind, and of mind only, we unconsciously 
attribute to ‘ Nature’ consciousness, and are even obliged, 
when we so speak, to think of her as personal. 

Thus, while we know by our senses that the con- 
structions made by man are products of mind, we are 
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forced by the necessities of thought and language to 
speak and think of the phenomena of nature as the 
products of mind; and while the one conclusion is 
that of our senses, the other is the necessary, though 
unconscious, conclusion of our reason. 

Moreover, there are many who, like the Duke of 
Argyle and others, are convinced of the evidence of 
design or mind in the phenomena of nature; and what 
argument can their opponents bring against their con- 
clusions? Not one! Save the charge of presumption 
in their thinking that they can know anything about 
‘the absolute.’ But if the First Cause cannot be ‘ abso- 
lute,’ and must be conscious, where is the presumption in 
regarding Him as possessed of a mind, the wisdom of 
which is infinite, as compared to the finite wisdom of 
man? Where is the fallacy in the conclusion that the 
Infinite is the infinite extension of the finite ? 

Mr. Spencer asks: ‘Is it not just possible that there is 
‘a mode of being as much transcending intelligence and 
‘ will, as these transcend mechanical motion ?’ ‘To speak 
of the Creator as having mere intelligence and will, as if 
He were an intelligent child or dog, is to use language 
which dwarfs our conception of Him. But if it is asked 
whether it is possible that there is a mode of being 
which transcends infinite wisdom and infinite power, the 
reply must of necessity be that it is impossible. Why, 
also, should we suppose that which is not only unsup- 
ported by, but contrary to evidence? Why resort to 
transcendental mystery, and suppose the Creator to be 
so utterly distinct from His own creation that there is 
nothing in the latter which can give us any clue what- 
ever to His characteristics? Whereas it is evident that 
we ourselves, our minds, and all creation must be as truly 
expressions of the Creator as our features, our bodies, 
our words and our actions are expressions of ourselves. 

Mr. Spencer goes on to say: ‘ Have we not seen how 
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‘utterly incompetent our minds are to form even an 
‘approach to a conception of that which underlies all 
‘phenomena? Is it not proved that this incompetency is 
‘the incompetency of the conditioned to grasp the un- 
‘conditioned ?’? Again we must reply, ‘ No, itis not.’ It 
is the incompetency of the finite mind to grasp the in- 
Jimite, and to know the essence of things, which by no 
means prevents our having a relative and a real know- 
ledge of those things. He is, therefore, clearly wrong 
when he proceeds further to ask: ‘May we not, there- 
‘fore, rightly refrain from assigning it any attributes 
‘whatever, on the ground that such attributes, derived 
‘as they must be from our own natures, are not eleva- 
‘tions, but degradations ?’* For the First Cause is not 
unrelated and unknowable. He is simply infinite; that 
is to say, Heis the infinite extension or increase of the 
finite, and is related to all that is finite as cause to 
effect, and may be known by those effects, which indeed 
are expressions of Himself. 

It should also be remembered that our primary con- 
clusion, viz., that the phenomena of nature are the 
result of design, does not, in the first instance, take into 
consideration any Fwrst Cause at all. It is the result of 
pure inductive reasoning from facts to principles, and if 
the agnostic objects that we are assigning attributes to 
the First Cause, about whom he says we can know 
nothing, we may reply that whether the phenomena are 
the work of a first or a fiftieth cause is not our present 
consideration, but that we conclude they are the result of 
design and not of chance, or that they were intended, 
and that from such a conclusion we see no escape. 

It would not be difficult to conceive a combination or 
sequence of circumstances, produced by natural causes, 
and in which there was no possibility of human agency, 
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but which were so arranged for the attainment of cer- 
tain ends that, if they happened to the most confirmed 
atheist or disbeliever in spiritual existence, they would 
convince him that he was the subject of the care of 
an unseen intelligence of some kind; 2.e., he would be 
convinced that they were designed and intended, and 
therefore the result of mind, showing that by the laws of 
thought it is impossible to separate the evidence of wnten- 
tion from the evidence of mind. 

In short, wherever we see a number of forces or cir- 
cumstances combined to produce a certain useful end or 
purpose, we are forced to recognise it as the result of 
intention or mind; and reasoning inductively from effects 
to causes, we are equally obliged to come to the same 
conclusion with regard to more complex combinations. 
On what grounds, then, and at what point, are we to 
stop such reasoning, and what argument can be advanced 
to prove its fallacy? The fact that we cannot always 
perceive the exact nature of the forces that have pro- 
duced the result does not in the slightest degree affect the 
evidence of design in the purpose effected. The pur- 
pose remains, whatever the causes may be which have 
effected it. And apart from the theories of metaphysicians 
concerning things of which they have no real knowledge, 
and in which theories, therefore, they, as often as not, 
‘darken counsel by words without knowledge,’ there is no 
possible reason that can be advanced against the justice of 
the conclusion that purpose is an evidence of design or mind, 

If, to use the words of Mr. Spencer himself, ‘it is our 
duty to submit ourselves to the established limits of our 
intelligence,’ then, instead of rejecting, we should accept 
the deductions drawn from our relative knowledge, which 
is our only real knowledge; and therefore, until we are 
proved to be wrong, we must perforce accept the conclu- 
sion that the evidence of design in nature is an evidence 
of intelligence or mind. 
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The geologist who finds the rude drawing of an animal 
on a fossil-bone, or even the rudest flint arrow-head or 
flake, sees in them evidences of design and intention 
which can only be the product of the mind of man, and 
utterly repudiates the suggestion that they were the 
result of chance; and if he sees still more elaborate 
design in the works of nature, how can he avoid the 
conclusion that they also are the result of intelli- 
gence ? 

Take, for instance, the ear of man. It is a wonderful 
contrivance, by which not only is the mind enabled to 
distinguish the force, the volume, the distance, the 
direction of every sound, but also its character, or the 
difference between the voices of animals, and even 
between the sounds of different musical instruments, 
so that the mind is able to recognise the cause of each, 
and not only so, but to recognise and distinguish between 
each note of music. It is a contradiction in terms to say 
that this elaborate design is the result of chance; it is 
impossible to conceive that it is so, and if not it must 
have been intended. 

But as we proceed with our inquiry we are forced to 
another conclusion. We might at first have thought 
that the works of nature were the work of many minds, 
but the more we examine them the more we are con- 
vinced that all are so correlated as to produce a combined 
and harmonious whole; that, in short, there is that wnety 
in nature which proves that they could only have been 
the work of one, and not of many minds, and that there is 
the same unity of law, and combinations of laws, as far 
as we can ascertain, throughout the whole universe.* If 
so, then the Author or First Cause of all must be ‘a 
Mind,’ and therefore a Mind of infinite wisdom. 
Attempts are made to discredit this conclusion by 
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calling it ‘the carpenter theory of Creation,’ which 
implies that everything is supposed to be formed by the 
Creator as a carpenter makes a box; but the conclusion 
implies nothing of the sort. The ear and every other 
organ of man, and man himself, and every animal and 
every plant, are not constructed and ‘built up’ by the 
Creator, but are the products of life and generation. 
What that life is, and how it works to produce even the 
srowth of a plant, we know not; but this we do know, 
that it is the result of forces acting on fixed laws. The 
roots of a vine have been known to travel for a quarter 
of a mile in a straight line towards the soil and water it 
required for its nourishment, and in like manner a plant 
in a cellar will grow straight towards the one aperture 
by which light enters. In like manner we may conceive 
that all the functions of life, and of every form of life, 
are the result of innumerable forces of attraction and 
repulsion, some common to all, and some peculiar to 
each form, with which they were endowed from the first 
by the Creator, in order to produce the results we see. 
There is no parallel here, or point of comparison, to any 
of the works of man, save in the fact of intention common 
to both. Even if we admit the theory of evolution, we 
must still suppose that the potentiality for the develop- 
ment of each form was originally implanted in it, ready 
to be called forth by change of circumstance or environ- 
ment, and that all was foreseen and intended. 

An objection is made by some to the evidence of design, 
that there is apparently a constant failure of intention in 
the boundless waste of Nature, and in the abortive growths 
which are without object. Now, all these are undoubtedly 
evidences of defect and imperfection, or of ‘ natural evil.’ 
But it has been shown in Section I., chapter i., that 
this imperfection and evil must necessarily accompany 
all things which are natural, that death and decay and 
change are the conditions of all natural existence, and 
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that the pain and suffering, consequent thereon, teach 
us that such things are doomed, and that freedom from 
suffering is impossible to moral defect or imperfection. 
Now, just in proportion as man is higher than the 
mere animals, so is moral perfection higher than physical 
perfection, and everything, in consequence, fades into 
insignificance In comparison with man’s moral education. 
If so, we may conceive that there may be no want 
of intention in the evidence before us that all that is 
natural is wumperfect, and doomed to death and decay. 
But is there therefore waste in nature? Not a particle 
of matter is lost, or an ounce of force. They change only 
into new forms as useful and as necessary as the previous 
forms, each of which has a purpose to fulfil in the future, 
as in the case of those countless organisms which have 
died to form some of the most important strata of the 
earth’s surface. The only seeming waste is that of life. 
But what is life? Where does it go to? How do we 
know that it is wasted ? 
The chief objection to the Sroamien from ‘ design ’ is 
that it is supposed to compare the Creator’s method of 
creation with man’s method of construction; and this, as 
shown, overlooks the real point at issue, which is the 
fact of design, not the manner in which it is carried out. 
Thus Mr. Spencer says: ‘ If for a moment we adopt the 
‘ erotesque supposition that the ticking and other move- 
‘ments of a watch constituted a kind of consciousness, 
‘and that a watch possessed of such a consciousness in- 
‘sisted on regarding the watchmaker’s actions as deter- 
‘mined, like its own, by springs and escapements, we 
‘should simply complete a parallel of which religious 
‘teachers think much.’* He supposes a watch to have a 
mind capable of observation and reflection, and therefore 
to be in that respect very like the watchmaker. But in that 
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case we should certainly suppose that a watch, of ordinary 
observation and intelligence, would come to the conclu- 
sion that there were great and inexplicable differences 
between its movements, and those of the watchmaker. 
Mr. Spencer, after bestowing reason on his watch, has 
denied his assumption by denying it the attributes of 
reason. But the point of comparison which is made by 
those who have used the watch simile, is not between 
man’s method of making a watch and God’s method of 
making man, but in the evidence of design in each result. 
If an intelligent watch was to devise and carry out some 
plan for winding itself up, it would not be altogether 
wrong if it concluded that the watchmaker had consti- 
tuted its automatic movements by the exercise of an 
intelligence similar to, but greater than its own. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, let it be observed that the moral effect 
of regarding the Creator as ‘ absolute,’ ‘ unrelated,’ and 
‘unknowable’ is the same as that of denying His exist- 
ence. Mr. Spencer says: ‘It seems somewhat strange 
‘that men should suppose the highest worship to be in as- 
‘similating the object of their worship to themselves, not 
‘in asserting a transcendent difference, but in asserting 
‘a certain likeness.’** What is the ‘higher worship’ Mr. 
Spencer would substitute ? Why should any be so foolish 
as to worship that which they know not, and which, 
being in no way related to them, cannot affect them ? 
Would it not be the ‘ highest wisdom’ not to worship that 
which is unaffected by their worship, to cease from doing 
that which can be of no possible benefit to them, and to 
dismiss from their minds that which it is useless to think 
of? He says again: ‘ Religion continues to be irreligious 
‘because it professes to have some knowledge of that 
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‘which transcends knowledge.’* But what religion can 
there be of ‘the unknowable’? Religion consists of trust, 
dependence, loyalty, reverence, and obedience. But how can 
we trust that which we do not know, or obey commands 
we have never heard of ? But if, in any degree, the will 
of the Creator may be known, then surely the truest 
religion would be to endeavour to ascertain and obey it. 

Again, he says, ‘A sincere recognition that our own 
‘and all other existence is a mystery absolutely and 
‘for ever beyond our comprehension contains more true 
‘religion than all the dogmatic theology ever written.’ + 
But what religion there is in assenting to the fact that 
everything in its essence must remain unknown to us, 1s 
not apparent. 

Here, however, as in other places, he confuses and 
treats as if it were one the undoubted fact that the First 
Cause, being infinite, must in His essence be unknowable, 
with the assertion that the First Cause is also ‘the 
absolute.’ In the latter case, which is not true, He 
would be wholly unknowable; but in the former our 
ignorance of the nature and essence of His existence 
in no way prevents our attaining a relative knowledge 
of Him; just in the same way as,—although we cannot 
know the mind of another in its nature and essence 
of existence,—we may yet know it most intimately by 
its characteristics. 

So, again, arguing from ‘the absolute,’ he says that 
‘we are not permitted to conceive the reality behind the 
‘veil of appearance; and yet it is said to be our duty to 
‘believe, and thus in a manner to conceive, that this 
‘reality exists in a certain defined manner. Shall we call 
‘this reverence, or shall we call it the reverse?’{ But 
who considers it his duty to believe that the infinite , 
‘exists in a certain defined manner’? Do we conceive 
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any ‘form of existence’ when we believe that the 
Creator is infinite wisdom, and infinite power, and perfect 
righteousness ? If, in the face of the evidence that this 
is the case, we repudiate it, we might indeed ask 
‘whether it was reverence, or whether it was not the 
reverse.’ 

The same confusion of ideas is evidently manifest in 
the following: ‘ While in one breath religion has asserted 
‘that the cause of all things passes understanding, it has 
‘with the next breath asserted that the cause of all things 
‘possesses such and such attributes, can be in so far 
‘understood.’”* But because all recognise that the 
Creator is, in essence, like the essence of mind generally, 
past our understanding, is it any contradiction to say 
that we may know some of the attributes of the First 
Cause by the manifestation of that Cause in its effects, 
just as we also may know the attributes of other minds 
by their effects? Where is the anomaly in attributing 
infinite wisdom or infinite power to the First Cause, 
although both, in their infinity, pass our understanding ? 
‘Our duty,’ he says, ‘is to submit ourselves with all 
humility to the established limits of our intelligence.’ 
Just so. Therefore we should seek to attain that 
relative knowledge of the Creator, through those works 
of which He is the Cause, and which manifest to us ‘ His 
eternal power and Godhead.’ 

Mr. Spencer calls on us to observe that ‘the agent 
which all along has effected the purification of religion has 
been science.’+ But was it science or Christianity which 
overthrew the polytheism and superstition of paganism ? 
And when Christianity had readopted many of those 
superstitions, was it science, or was it the truer know- 
ledge of Christianity itself, which again overthrew their in- 
fluence, and released science itself from the trammels with 
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which superstition had restrained it? The only thing that 
modern philosophy—not science—has endeavoured to do, 
is to reduce religion to a negation. Mr. Spencer admits, 
indeed, that, instead of a power which we can regard as 
having some sympathy with us, he would have us ‘ con- 
template a power to which no emotion whatever can be 
ascribed,’ and this he calls a ‘ change from a lower to a 
higher creed.’ Is it, then, ‘a higher creed,’—that which 
substitutes for the influence of a God of righteousness and 
love, an unknowable something, who cannot influence us 
at all? If even a good father and a good man are 
influences for good, then the loss of the influence of a 
God of righteousness must be great indeed ! 

For the effect of regarding the Creator as ‘ unrelated ’ 
and ‘unknowable,’ and therefore a being who is in- 
different to human actions, and is neither the rewarder 
of good nor punisher of evil, here or hereafter, must be to 
cast men back on themselves, and to cause a prudential 
selfishness, modified in some degree by natural affection, 
to be the sole rule of their actions,—as pointed out in 
Section I., chapter v., ‘The Nature of Sin.’ And in 
that case ‘conscience,’ and ‘right,’ and ‘ wrong,’ in 
their moral sense, must be expunged as unmeaning 
from the vocabulary of human language. 


APPENDIX C. 


PRAYER AND MIRACLES. 


InrmMaTELy connected with the conclusions of agnosticism 
are the sceptical assertions of the uselessness of prayer, 
and the impossibility of miracles; and as the moral 
principle involved in each is the same, they may be 
considered together. 

It is regarded as absurd to suppose that the Creator 
will alter His preordained arrangements for the sake of 
the prayer of an insignificant human being; for if He is 
infinitely wise, those arrangements must be for the best, 
and if, for the sake of this or that person, it is better that 
they should be altered, then He is not infinitely wise. 
On the other hand, if, foreseeing the prayer, He has so 
arranged circumstances that they should be in accord- 
ance with the suppliant’s prayer, then those circum- 
stances would take place whether the prayer was made 
or not. 

With regard to the latter argument, it may be pointed 
out that, if all things are of God, then the prayer, as well 
as the circumstances, must have been preordained. True 
prayer is due to the influence of the Spirit of God on the 
spirit of man; and therefore it is said that ‘the spirit of 
grace and supplication’ is from above (Zech. xii. 10), 
and that ‘ the preparations of the heart in man and the 
answer of the tongue is from the Lord’ (Prov. xvi. 1). 
Therefore it would not be true that.the circumstances 
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would be the same whether the prayer was made or not; 
and if a person was to conclude that prayer would make 
no difference, and therefore did not pray, it would be 
clear that neither the prayer nor the answer to it were 
foreordained. | 

Nevertheless, if this was the only way in which prayer 
was answered, and the person in need was certain that 
no alteration of circumstances would really take place in 
consequence of his prayer, but that all was foreordained, 
he might endeavour to go through the form of prayer, so 
that the required combination of prayer, and the event 
prayed for, might take place; but it is clear that the 
belief that all that was to be, was fated to be, would 
take from prayer the spirit of supplication or entreaty, 
which is only possible on the assumption that prayer 
may influence the mind of the person entreated, and 
induce him to do that which otherwise he would not have 
done. 

Therefore, although we may conceive that persons, 
ignorant of the future, and believing that the course of 
events might be altered through their prayer, would truly 
pray, while the Creator, having foreordained their 
prayer, had also foreordained the course of events to be 
in accordance with their prayer, yet, if this was the only 
way in which prayer could be answered, those who re- 
cognised the fact could never truly pray at all. 

Prayer, therefore, presumes the possibility of the 
Creator’s interference in, and alteration of, the course of 
events, although He had foreordained them to take place 
in a certain way. 

That He could do so if He chose is, of course, manifest. 
All force must have its ultimate origin in His will, and 
the same will which set in action all the forces of nature 
could, without interfering in the slightest degree with the 
general action of any one force, suspend or overcome its 
action in any particular case, as, for instance, by arrest- 
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ing the action of gravitation in some particular body. 
The mind of man has the most remarkable power over 
the body, even to the extent of causing or curing a 
disease, suspending the action of certain functions, and 
increasing the activity and powers of others to an 
abnormal extent, as illustrated by the phenomena of 
hypnotism, mesmerism, catalepsy, etc. How much more 
must the mind and will of God be able to act directly on 
every portion of His material creation, and even produce 
results as wonderful as those produced by His existing 
laws, and yet in no way due to those laws, and which we 
should therefore call miracles. 

‘Grant that there 7s a God and miracles are possible ’ 
was the admission of John Stuart Mill. The point of 
the sceptical objection to miracles is not that He who is 
the Cause of all things is unable to cause a miracle, which 
would be absurd, but that it is inconceivable that He 
should in any way interfere in that existing order of 
which He was the Cause and Designer. 

It is not, however, necessary to suppose that an actual 
miracle must be performed every time that a prayer is 
to be answered. The various occurrences that take place 
in nature are the result of innumerable combinations of 
forces, and other influences, crossing, counteracting, and 
modifying each other. The most trivial circumstance 
may set free some force, or so change the direction of 
another, as to produce the greatest results, and if such 
results were those to be produced in answer to prayer, it 
would not be necessary for the Creator to interfere 
directly, even to produce the trifling initial circumstance 
which is the primary cause of those results; for the 
world is full of creatures of every degree of intelligence 
who, at the bidding of His Spirit, may become His 
agents; and thus even the action of a fly on a human 
being, by producing a trifling delay in his intentions, 
may change the whole current of events. 

| 32 
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Nevertheless, whether the Creator, by His will, inter- 
feres in the slightest degree directly, to set in motion 
latent forces, or whether He does so indirectly, by in- 
fluencing men or animals to be His unconscious agents, 
or whether He effects His purposes through the inter- 
mediate agency of higher intelligences, yet in every such 
case there is interference, and the moral principle of the 
miracle is therefore present in every answered prayer. 
Miracles, it’ is said, ‘do not occur,’ and there is good 
reason why they should not now occur; for the faith, 
which it is the object of Christianity to produce, would 
be incompatible with signs and wonders. On the other 
hand, if anyone has clearly had prayer answered, then 
the principle of miracle, or interference, has been exer- 
cised in his behalf. Such interference, also, may not 
only be exercised in events which are the result of the 
laws of nature, but in those also which are the result of 
human actions, for the minds of men may be so in- 
fluenced by the Spirit of God, or by the most trivial 
circumstances, that the whole bent of their intentions, 
whether in the case of individuals or of nations, may be 
changed and directed to carry out His purposes. 

The whole question, as regards prayer, resolves itself 
therefore into this: It is not whether the Creator can, 
but whether He will, alter the course of events which He 
had prearranged to take place in a certain way? Would 
not such alteration argue a want of wisdom and fore- 
sight? Now, the whole apparent force of such objections 
arises from not considering the moral purposes of God. 

If material good and earthly happiness were the only 
things to be considered, then any alteration in existing 
arrangements, in order to produce that good and happi- 
ness, would argue want of foresight in the original 
arrangements. It is very evident, however, that, so far 
from the original arrangements being productive of the 
greatest material good and earthly happiness, they are 
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productive of an enormous amount of material evil and 
suffering. If, then, the Creator is infinitely powerful 
and infinitely wise, this must have been intended. 

But we have seen that moral perfection is the highest 
good, that without it, freedom from suffering is im- 
possible, and yet that it was impossible for the creature 
to be morally perfect from the first, and that moral per- 
fection, from its very nature, can only be the result of 
moral education, and experience of the evil of sin; and 
we have also seen that suffering and material evil is the 
most important agency for effecting this moral growth 
and education.* If so, then the very imperfection and 
evil in the present state of things was intended for the 
sake of a high moral purpose. 

Thus if a man, humbled by affliction, and failing of 
help in this world, is induced to pray to God for help, 
and God, in answer to his prayer, alters the course of 
events, and removes the affliction, the first step in his 
moral education is accomplished; for by such means 
man is taught to trust in God and live by faith, which is 
the bond of union between man and God, and the founda- 
tion of all righteousness. 

Yet this is but one of the many ways in which suffer- 
ing may be a means of moral growth. If, then, by many 
a trial and affliction, and many a necessity consequent 
on sin, on the evil in the world and the imperfection in 
natural things, this moral education is carried on and 
perfected, we may perceive that there is ample reason 
for the intentional evil of existing arrangements, and 
ample reason to expect that the Creator will answer the 
prayer which is the expression of that hope and trust, 
which are the beginning and foundation of all moral 
perfection. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that actual prayer is 
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not in itself necessary. It is the state of the heart 
which induces God to interfere, and He can see that 
state without its expression in words. Therefore, when 
need and affliction have produced the state of hope and 
faith required, we may conclude that God will interfere, 
or, as it is written, ‘Before they call I will answer, and 
while they are yet speaking I will hear’ (Isa. lxv. 24). 
But because it is so easy to mistake the state of our 
hearts unless expressed in words, therefore it is very 
necessary, and the natural impulse of all who are in 
earnest, to express their need in words. _ It may happen, 
indeed, that the man who truly trusts God will often lift 
up his heart to Him in silence; but a proud, self- 
dependent person, who did not truly believe in God, 
might easily assume, in some temporary need, that he 
had the state of heart required of him, while the real 
attitude of his mind was that of impatient demand ; but 
the moment he gave expression to that state of mind in 
words, it could hardly fail to force itself upon his atten- 
tion. On the same principle, although it is said that 
‘with the heart man believeth unto righteousness,’ yet 
it is added that ‘ with the mouth confession is made unto. 
salvation,’ for without some public confession of faith 
many would certainly deceive themselves. 

These remarks will also show the error of those who 
have proposed to test the efficacy of prayer by an experi- 
ment, and of all who have expected answers to prayers. 
which were anything but the expression of hope and 
trust. For if it is to the state of the heart to which 
God looks, then the prayer dictated by a spirit of 
scepticism, or by a spirit of pride and impatience, cannot 
expect to be answered. ‘ He that cometh to God must 
believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him.’ 

Some have advanced the rather shallow argument 
against the probability of prayer being answered, that if 
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two persons prayed for exactly contrary things, as for 
rain and drought, it would be impossible to answer the 
prayer of both. To which it may be replied that, if it 
was equally desirable to grant both their prayers, then 
the occurrence of such a case would prove that the 
Author of all things, although infinitely wise and 
infinitely powerful, had made a mistake ! 

But although such cases might seem to occur, yet it 
would not prove that they really were what they seemed 
to be, or that if one prayer was answered, and the other 
denied, the result, in either case, was not equally for the 
highest good of both. For if every prayer, however 
earnest, was granted, it would often be unmixed evil to 
the suppliant, and the very contrary to that which he 
really desired. Therefore Christ said: ‘What man is 
there among you whom, if his son ask bread, will he give 
him a stone, or if he ask a fish will he give him a 
serpent ?’ and this, in effect, would be just the result of 
granting to many their requests for some temporal good. 
But it is not so with requests for spiritual good; there- 
fore Christ adds: ‘If ye, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him !’ (Luke xi. 18). pepe 

Finally with regard to miracles. From what has 
been said, it is evident that such a direct interference 
with the existing order of things as is necessary to 
constitute a miracle, is wholly unnecessary in order to 
produce the merely physical result of the miracle. An 
infinitely wise and infinitely powerful Being could so 
arrange events that the most trivial interference, on His 
part, would set in motion forces which would produce 
the mightiest results. But effects thus produced, being 
the immediate result of natural laws, would be no 
evidence to man of the interference of the Creator, and 
would not be called miraculous. A miracle, to be a 
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miracle, must be an event which is so evidently opposed 
to the existing order of things, that it can only be ac- 
counted for as the result of the direct interference of God. 

The question, therefore, is this: What grounds are 
there for supposing that such a direct interference in the 
existing order, on the part of God, would ever occur ? 

We may recognise that miracles would be antagonistic 
to the design of God in an age in which men are required 
to live by faith, which can only be exercised, and 
strengthened by trial. Are there, then, any circum- 
stances in which miracles would be suitable, and neces- 
sary, in order to carry out the purposes of the Creator ? 
To those who recognise and believe that the highest. 
purpose of God must be the moral education and perfec- 
tion of His people in particular, and of the human race 
as a whole, it will be evident that, when this high moral 
purpose would be forwarded,—as in the case of producing 
a belief which could hardly otherwise be called into 
existence, or in sustaining a faith which must otherwise 
fail, or be overpowered by conflicting evidence,—then the 
Creator will interfere by the direct action of His will to 
produce results which all men recognise as contrary to, 
and in defiance of, the existing order; and ‘ miracles,’ 
although not needed in order to produce any material 
result whatever, ‘will yet occur’; because they will 
then be necessary, in order to carry out the moral pur- 
poses of God. 

We may also recognise that if subordinate spirits of 
evil of vast power exist, as implied by Scripture, then it 
is conceivable that these ‘ principalities and powers’ 
might also be able to produce miraculous results opposed 
to the existing order, although only within certain limits,* 
and only as permitted by God. If, then, it is admitted 
that miracles might be performed by God in order to 
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strengthen men’s faith in Him, how, let it be asked, 
ought signs and wonders to be regarded which are per- 
formed in support of idolatry and false religion ? 

The reply is given in Deut. xii.: ‘If there arise among 
“you a prophet or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a 
‘sign or a wonder; and the sign or the wonder come to 
‘pass whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us go after 
‘other gods which thou hast not known, and let us serve 
‘them. Thou shalt not hearken to the words of that 
‘prophet, or that dreamer of dreams, for the Lord your 
‘God proveth you, to know whether ye love the Lord your 
‘God with all your heart and with all your soul.’ The 
Israelites had had ample evidence of the power of God, 
and of the evil of that idolatry against which He had so 
solemnly warned them; and it was, therefore, evident to 
those who considered these things, that the sign or 
wonder performed in support of that idolatry, could not 
be of God. 

Hence we perceive that miracles, in themselves, can 
never be, and are not intended to be, the sole ground of » 
faith. They are only meant to be supports to faith; 
and the fact that they may be permitted to occur in 
seeming support of a false belief, is an evidence that 
the principal and ultimate tribunal of truth and error 
is hwman conscience. In other words, if conscience 
recognises that the demands of a religion are opposed to 
true righteousness and the commands of God, then 
signs and wonders in support of that religion, however 
striking they may be, are to be regarded as not of God. 
Therefore even Christ, in spite of the miracles He per- 
formed, said to His hearers, ‘If I do not the works of 
My Father, believe Me not.’ 


APPENDIX D. 
THE PROGRESSIVE REVELATION OF GOD. 


One of the most prominent sceptical objections to the 
trath of the Scriptures is that the God of the Old 
Testament is represented as harsh and cruel, and want- 
ing in the mercy attributed to Him in the New Testa- 
ment. These ‘two moralities,’ it is said, cannot be 
attributes of one and the same Being, and therefore it 
is clear that Revelation cannot be of God, but is merely 
the expression of human ideas of God, which, as time 
went on, underwent a gradual change towards juster and 
milder views of the Deity. 

The Old Testament history represents God as com- 
manding the utter extermination of the idolatrous nations 
of Canaan, and shows the Israelites, and their kings, and 
prophets, inflicting even tortures on their enemies in 
retaliation for what they had done, and doing this, if not 
by the direct command of God, yet without His dis- 
approval ; and if the attempt is made to show that this 
latter was in excess of the principle of God’s commands, 
it must fail; for the law given to the Israelites was the 
law of exact retaliation—‘ life for life,’ ‘ eye for eye,’ and 
‘tooth for tooth.’ Thus it will be seen that the com- 
mands given to the Israelites involved a twofold prin- 
ciple—the destruction of idolaters, and the infliction on 
offenders of punishment in exact proportion to their 
offence. 
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From a human point of view, we might not perhaps 
greatly pity the idolatrous nations of Canaan, or con- 
demn the Israelites for destroying them; for, judging by 
the records of that idolatry, and its modern representa- 
tions among many of the nations of Africa, who are 
probably of the same Hamitic race, it was of the most 
cruel and debasing character, and the subjects of its 
influence utterly remorseless and degraded, as is implied 
by the Apostle in his description of the followers of 
paganism even in his time; and there might be many 
who would feel, like Cortez and his Spaniards with the 
cruel Mexican priesthood, that they were justified in de- 
stroying those whom it was useless to think of reclaiming. 

Idolatry may seem to many to be at the most a venial 
error; but could it be shown that its tendency, unre- 
strained by other influences, is to destroy in man every 
moral characteristic which distinguishes him from the 
brutes, a different opinion might be formed of it. The 
believer in the Old Testament as the Word of God, 
cannot fail to be struck by the extreme force, and sweep- 
ing character of the denunciations against this idolatry, 
as of all things the most abominable, and as if, com- 
pared with it, all other sins were venial; and if, as 
stated, these nations had committed every abomination, 
and all sense of right and wrong had been destroyed in 
them, there may be sufficient reason for so regarding it. 

Yet, had there been a possibility of reclaiming them 
from its influence, then we might suppose that God 
would have used means to do so; but, as pointed out in 
the chapter on ‘The Development of Spiritual Death,’ 
the moral education of the human race had to be 
gradual, and without permitting the evil of sin to be 
manifested, this education would have been impossible. 
We may therefore believe that no other means could 
have been adopted by God for the gradual elevation of 
the race, than those which have been adopted. When, 
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then, in addition to the unsurpassed evil produced by 
this idolatry, we remember the extraordinary fascination 
it has ever exercised on the human race, to which 
fascination the Israelites, in spite of every warning and 
repeated punishment, again and again fell victims, we 
may perceive the reason for the destruction of those who 
were incapable of redemption, and for even destroying 
the gold and silver ornaments of the idolaters, which had 
nearly always a symbolic meaning, and also the very 
cattle, which were generally sacred to one or other of 
their gods, and which might tempt the Israelite to attach 
a similar significance to them. 

But there was also a further principle involved in the 
destruction of the Canaanites. 

The law of retaliation is the law of strict justice 
untempered by mercy, and one of which the conscience 
of mankind generally approves, and many, if they had 
lived in King David’s time, might have no more dis- 
approved of the retaliation made then, than of that 
retaliation, which indignation at the sufferings of their 
countrywomen and children called forth against the 
mutineers of India. But this was also in accordance 
with the principle of God’s dealings with men at that 
time. It was the dispensation of the Law, and law is 
remorseless. It is-stern justice without mercy, and God 
in manifesting Himself at first as a God of justice only, 
laid a foundation for further manifestations which would 
have been useless without tt. 

In the wholly natural man conscience is dead and 
unawakened, so that, as in the case of the barbarian 
Brazilians who could conceive no other motive for acts 
of kindness than that of self-interest, any appeal to it is 
without effect ; nor can many, even now, be induced to 
listen to its voice, until affliction, or suffering, or some 
exceeding peril which crushes the spirit of the proudest, 
forces them to do so. Thus itis, when sentence has been 
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pronounced, and certain death, whether by the con- 
vulsions of nature, or the award of man, awaits men, that 
their evil deeds arise in array before them, and many 
who never prayed before, pray then. Therefore it is 
necessary to humble the pride of the natural man, and 
arrest his attention, before he can be induced to look 
inward, and listen to that voice of conscience which, 
in the self-confidence of health and safety, is never 
heard. Suffering will do this in some, but where this 
fails, fear is the most powerful influence to produce the 
result, and it is one which, if strong enough, no finite 
intelligence can bear up against. In other words, 
‘suffering, punishment, and the fear of punishment, 
must begin the moral education of the natural man. 

Moreover, those who have never suffered, and never 
feared, and whose self-confidence therefore has never been 
broken, are not only the most morally callous, but kind- 
ness and mercy are utterly thrown away on them. The 
same is seen in the animal creation. With the dog, and 
other animals who recognise their absolute dependence 
on man, kindness has its proper effect; but to those 
who, conscious of their strength, defy man, kindness 
would be as much thrown away as if bestowed on a 
stone, and not until they have been subdued, and made to 
feel their dependence on man, are they able to appreciate 
the kindness of man. So likewise, on those who have 
never learnt to fear God, the mercy of God is thrown 
away. Therefore it is written that ‘the fear of God is 
the beginning of wisdom,’ for until man has learnt to 
fear God, and to recognise his dependence on Him, not 
only will he not listen to conscience, but kindness and 
mercy are thrown away upon him. 

Therefore stern justice, and punishment for sin in 
proportion to its evil, was the necessary beginning of 
man’s moral education. But to say that the Scripture, 
which represents God thus in the Old Testament and as 
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a God of mercy in the New Testament, describes ‘ two 
moralities’ which cannot belong to the same Being, is to 
say that the father who punishes his son to save him 
from ruin, and who, when the lesson is learnt, is kind 
and indulgent, cannot be one and the same being. 

Revelation had to be gradual, because a full revelation 
at first would have defeated the very object of revela- 
tion. 

It is not, therefore, necessary, in order to justify 
the God of the Old Testament, to endeavour, as Mr. 
Mansel has done, to prove the Creator to be unknow- 
able, and that His acts, which seem at first sight to be 
opposed to human conscience and reason, may be 
elements of a righteousness which is beyond our con- 
ception : for a closer examination shows us that they may 
have been dictated by a righteousness and wisdom 
which all may recognise ; while, as pointed out before, 
the Scriptures constantly appeal to the reason and con- 
science of those addressed, and hold them responsible 
for the right exercise of those faculties. 


THE END. 
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